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Abstract 


The aim of the thesis is to analyze the relationship between 
British querrilla warfare and espionage operations as well 
as their impact upon the Greek resistance. Within this 
context the contribution to the Allied war effort of the 
espionage and sabotage groups that operated in occupied 


Greece will also be examined. 


Part one of this study includes an historical background 
covering the period preceding the occupation of Greece and 
an account of the development of British intelligence 
organizations to 1939. Part two examines the re- 
organization of the British intelligence services after the 
outbreak of the Second World War and the establishment of 


the Special Operations Executive. 


In addition, emphasis is placed on the deployment of the 
British intelligence services in the Middle East. Part 
three discusses the development of the Greek resistance and 
the implementation of guerrilla warfare in the mountains as 
well as the activities of the espionage and sabotage groups 
in the main cities and to.is of occupied Greece. Part four 


includes the conclusions and bibliography. 
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Abrégé 


Cette dissertation a pour but l’analyse de la relation entre 
la guérilla britannique et les opérations d’espionnage, 
ainsi que leur impact sur la résistance grecque. La 
contribution, a l’effort militaire des alliés, des groupes 
d’espionnage et de sabotage actifs dans la Gréce, sera 
examinée dans ce contexte. La premiére partie de cette 
étude inclue 1’examen de la période qui. précédera 
l’occupation de la Gréce, ainsi qu’une description de 
1l’évolution des services britanniques de renseignements, 


jusqu’en 1939. 


La deuxiéme parti2 examine la réorganisation des services 
britanniques de renseignements, suivant 1’éruption de la 
guerre, et l’établissement de la section de i1’Executif 
d’opérations spéciales. Une importance particuliere est 
accordée au déploiement de ces mémes services au Moyen- 


Orient. 


La troisiéme partie de la dissertation traite de 1’évolution 
du mouvement cle résistance en Gréce, ainsi que la mise en 
pratique opérationnelle de la guérilla sur les montagnes, et 
des activités d’espionnage et de sabotage dans les 
principales villes de la Gréce occupée. La quatriéme partie 


inclue les conclusions et la bibliographie. 
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Introduction 


On the morning of Sunday 3 December 1944, a procession of 
Greek Communists, Socialists, Republicans and anti- 
monarchists advanced to Constitution Square, the center of 
Athens and the heart of Greek political life. The 
demonstrators had gathered to protest the decision of the 
Greek Government to establish a new army and demobilize the 
armed resistance bands that had fought the Axis. During the 
four years of brutal occupation, the resistance fighters had 
been hailed by the Allies as the torch bearers of freedom in 
Nazi dominated Europe. In December 1944, they had becone 
the unwanted creation of war and an embarrassment to the 
Greek Government. The realities of peace could not fulfill 
the promises made during the occupation, yet the 
demonstrators believed that their grievances had to be 
addressed before Greece could be truly liberated. A new 
Greek army they feared would simply endorse the political 
agenda of the King and the provisional Greek Government. To 
avoid this, the resistance bands had to remain intact in 


order to ensure an equitable balance of power. 


Police cordons blocked off all streets leading to this part 
of Athens, but one group of approximately six hundred 
demonstrators broke through and advanced towards the police 


station located near Constitution Square. The demonstrators 
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chanted their demands in front of the police station 
guarded by fifteen to twenty terrified policemen. As 

the angry crowd advanced to about one hundred yards of 

the station, someone fired a shot triggering a fusillade 

by the policemen which killed at least seven and wounded 
another eight. The crowd scattered for a while, but shortly 
thousands of new demonstrators arrived until sixty thousand 
people were jammed in the Square. The police hid within 

the walls of their station and after several hours the crowd 


dispersed. 


Over the next two days dozens of police stations were 
attacked by the guerrilla forces of the Left. On the 5th of 
December, General Scobie, the Commander-in-Chief of all 
Allied and Greek forces in Greece, committed the British 
units in Athens to fight in the second civil war to plague 
Greece within one year. The guerrilla bands which had been 
aided and supported by the British during the occupation now 
stalked British soldiers in the streets of Athens.? As a 


result the British Government was forced to transfer to 


1. A good account of the events of 3 December 1944 is 
included in W.H. McNeill, The Greek Dilemma: War and 
Aftermath, New York 1947, pp. 165-171. A personal 
interpretation of the December uprising is found in Nigel 
Clive, A Greek Experience 1943-1948, London 1985, pp. 152- 
153 and for a detailed analysis see: Baerentzen, L., "The 
Demonstration in Syntagma Square on Sunday the 3rd of 
December, 1944", Scandinavian Studies in Modern Greek, No. 
2, (1978), pp. 3-52. For an account and in-depth analysis 
of the causes of the second civil war see: J.O. Iatrides, 
Revolt in Athens: The Greek Communist "Second Round", 1944- 
1945, Princeton New Jersey 1972. 
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Greece thousands of troops from the Italian front during the 
final phase of the war. These troops had to be prepared to 
destroy the very forces which their own government had so 
desperately tried to create three years earlier in order to 
fight the Axis. It was a cycle of violence which haa 
already caused the death of many Greeks by the hands of 
other Greeks and would cause thousands more. It was a cycle 
of internecine strife that had started in October 1943, was 
resumed in December 1944 and was to shatter the country 
again between 1946-1949. It was a cycle of violence that 
arose from the war, the Axis occupation of Greece, and the 


British efforts to help that resistance. 


The story of the Greek resistance is inextricably tied to 
the efforts of the British intelligence services to organize 
Clandestine operations and guerrilla warfare in the Second 
World War. Part of that effort included the creation of new 
organizations within the intelligence establishment whose 
sole purpose was to instigate destruction behind enemy 
lines. They were to coordinate and develop the resistance 
groups of occupied Europe, regardless of their political 
affiliation or even the post-war interests of British 
policy. It was assumed, by the creators of these 
organizations, that the disgruntled and radical elements of 
occupied Europe were the ideal recruits for a strategy of 
mass resistance and guerrilla warfare. What was not 


assumed, or at least not accepted at the time, was that once 
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these forces were organized and armed they would demand 
their fair share of political power in the post-war period 
and that these demands would not necessarily conform to the 
British policy of re-establishing the pre-war political 
status quo in Europe. Ultimately, the clash of these 
incompatible interests pitted the British army in December 
against the "revolutionary" forces cultivated by the 


intelligence services during the occupation of Greece. 


Most accounts of the Greek resistance have been dominated by 
the civil wars that were associated with the development of 
the guerrilla bands in the mountains and have paid scant 
attention to the other kinds of Greek opposition to the Axis 
and, in particular, have not dealt adequately with the 


significance of Greek espionage and sabotage organizations. 


The secret war, as the Greeks named the clandestine 
operations which took place in the cities and towns, avoided 
the pitfalls of the politically motivated guerrilla 
organizations and did not degenerate into a destructive 
civil war. In contrast to the relative freedom enjoyed by 
the guerrilla bands in the mountains, the organizations 
which gathered intelligence and conducted sabotage had to 
function secretly and in close proximity to the Axis forces. 
The very nature of their work required the establishment of 
small groups of dedicated individuals who, if they were to 
survive, had to remain anonymous to the rest of Greek 


society. Remarkably, despite their success the British 


ny 
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intelligence services failed to take greater advantage of 
these groups and, instead, concentrated on the development 


of guerrilla armies. 


After the Germany victory over France and the expulsion of 
the British from the continent, British offensive strategy 
came to depend largely on three elements - the blockade, the 
bomber offensive and the encouragement of guerrilla warfare. 
For this reason the British War Cabinet decided to establish 
a new organization, the Special Operations Executive (SOE), 
with a mandate to implement irregular warfare and coordinate 
the resistance forces of occupied Europe. In Greece, the 
SOE was charged with the coordination and development of the 
Greek resistance and direct it in a manner compatible with 
the strategic objectives of the Middle Eastern Theater of 
Operations. However resistance movements cannot be conjured 
up overnight. By the time the Greek resistance movement had 
grown into a substantial fighting force, the British had 
acquired two very important Allies, the USSR and the USA and 
the strategic initiative was passing into Allied hands. 

With victory for the Allied cause a distinct possibility, 
desperate measures such as guerrilla warfare, were no longer 
in the forefront orf British strategy. Moreover the planning 
of a major land operation in North-West Europe, and the 
final agreement of a date for that operation at Teheran, put 
the Middle Eastern Theater of Operations into a decidedly 


secondary role, a fact which it was only natural that the 
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Greek resistance leaders would find very difficult to 
understand. In addition, the political objectives of the 
resistance were largely in direct contradiction to the 
likely post-war policy of the Greek Government-in-Exile and 
with the policy of Great Britain towards Greece, as 
advocated by Winston Churchill and the Foreign Office. 
Compounding these difficulties was confusion in the 
direction and coordination of the British intelligence 
services in Greece. Each service pursued its objectives 
almost in total isolation and was guided by the interests of 
different government agencies. As a result, little effort 
was made to harmonize the espionage and sabotage activities 
of the clandestine war in Greece with the direction and 


development of the guerrilla forces in the Greek mountains. 


Critical to an analysis of this problem is an understanding 
of the infrastructure of the British intelligence community. 
The inherent contradictions between espionage, sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare were not foreseen by the intelligence 
establishments during the inter-war period. For the 
British, the role of intelligence organizations in military 
and political strategy was based primarily on the experience 
of the intelligence services during the First World War. 
Since the primary battlefield of that war lay on the Western 
Front and between two armies facing each other across lines 
of trenches, the main concern was the gathering of adequate 


military intelligence. Post-war studies, in so far as they 
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dealt with non-conventional warfare at all, were 
concentrated on the matter of the gathering of such military 
intelligence. The experience of ‘guerrilla’ activity, 
particularly the exploits of Lawrence of Arabia and the 
highly unconventional operations of the various 
organizations that fought in the turmoil of Russia and her 
borders, such as the German ‘Free Corps’, appear to have 
been totally ignored or were regarded as unsuitable in West 
European conditions. As a result, the British did not 
develop a policy regarding partisan groups nor the role that 
intelligence establishments would have to play in 
maintaining contact with resistance movements. In the 
period after the First World War, the function of the 
intelligence branches as interpreted by the Services 
themselves and the bodies responsible for them, was the 
acquisition, analysis and interpretation of information. 
Little consideration was given to resistance and guerrilla 
warfare encompassing the use of force as a parallel activity 


to espionage and other covert tactics. 


According to the official history of British Intelligence in 
the Second World War, after 1935 the interest in the 
development of the intelligence services was at best modest 
and initially a reaction to the German rearmament and the 


outbreak of the Abyssinian crisis.2 Both events clearly 


2. F.H. Hinsley, et al, British Intelligence in the Second 


World War: Its Influence on Strategy and Operations, London 
1979, Vol 1, p. 11. 
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demonstrated the inadequacies of the intelligence comnunity 
since the intel?igence services had failed to give the 
Government warning of either crisis. This did not bring 
about a dramatic reversal of policy but only a modest 
increase in the funding of the intelligence establishments. 
Indeed, expansion of the intelligence services dicl not 
become a priority until the outbreak of the war in 1939. 
The period between 1935-1939, therefore, represents not a 
pericd of growth, or of drastic reorganization across the 
entire community, but a time when structural modifications 
of the intelligence establishments were implemented to 
attempt to coordinate the existing services within the 
individual intelligence branches. These adjustments evolved 
in each department according to the particular needs of the 
Services and how the Services themselves perceived the role 
of intelligence to apply within their own sphere of 
interest. Little consideration was given to the increasing 
complexity and inter-dependence of the various types of 
intelligence and, despite the strategic implications, each 
Service regarded the interpretation of intelligence as its 


own prerogative. 


In effect, the intelligence community after the end of the 
First World War until 1935 consisted of the intelligence 
branches of the armed forces - each focussed on its own 
narrow field of interest - and the specialized departments 


such as the Secret Intelligence Service and the Government 


piston, 
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Code and Cypher School which were created to supply 
information to the Services but did not have any role to 
play regarding the analysis or interpretation of the 
intelligence they acquired. The absence of any inter- 
service body to analyze and interpret information collected 
by individual intelligence departments, however, was a 
deficiency appreciated only after 1935. The war created new 
and unforeseen problems which required a flexibility not 
inherent in the existing intelligence establishments. 
Ultimately, this necessitated the need for the establishment 
of new organizations which upset the delicate equilibrium of 


relationships established amongst the intelligence services 


in the inter-war period. The creation of new organizations 
such as the Special Operations Executive and the Political 
Warfare Executive outside the corresponding structure of 
inter-departmental relationships made it difficult for the 
new organizations and the traditional Services to coordinate 


their efforts with government policy towards the resistance. 


To some extent, part of the difficulty lay with the lack of 
experience in dealing with the phenomenon of resistance of 
the scale and scope presented by the underground 
organizations of occupied Europe. Intelligence, as 
understood before the Second World War was an activity 
confined to collecting information either through espionage 
or from open sources. Early in the Second World War the use 


of sabotage, subversion and guerrilla warfare was 
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envisioned as an integral element of war and to achieve the 
greatest possible effect it was assumed that the 
organizations designed to accomplish these ends had to be 
integrated into the pre-war intelligence establishments. 
The creation of the SOE reversed this trend and off-set the 
delicate equilibrium that had characterized the pre-war 


intelligence community. 


The SOE was formed by the amalgamation of the following 
groups: Section D, set up by the Secret Intelligence Service 
to plan for sabotage and subversive activities, MI(R) 
(Military Intelligence Research), created by the 
intelligence branch in the War Office to implement guerrilla 
warfare operations, and Electra House, organized by the 
Foreign Office to ccntrol propaganda. Although the 
amalgamation was easily achieved by the stroke of a pen, the 
relationships of these bodies within the SOE were uneasy and 
their activities in Greece were poorly coordinated until 


almost the end of the war. 


Historians have assessed the performance of the SOE in 
Greece according to the degree of destruction which the 
resistance inflicted on Axis forces and the number of German 
units that were diverted to Greece as a result of its 
activities. However, resistance in Greece has been, for the 
most part, defined as the guerrilla war in the mountains. 


Little scholarly attention has been given to the major 
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contributions to the Allied war effort in the Mediterranean 
by the espionage and sabotage networks which functioned in 
the cities and towns of Greece. Part of the difficulty has 
been that the activities of these intelligence groups, to a 
great extent, have remained classified and thus inaccessible 
to historians. Because of this most accounts of the Greek 
resistance have tended to concentrate on the guerriila war 
since the sources have been more readily available. Even 
later on as more documents became accessible in the Public 
Record Office most writers have focussed on the political 
implications of the resistance and net on intelligence 
activities attempting to understand British policy and the 
role of the SOE in Greece in relation to the development of 


the Greek Left during the occupation. 


The opening of the British archives in 1972 has enabled 
scholars to take a much closer look at the Greek resistance 
and British policy towards Greece. Unfortunately, a great 
many documents were destroyed in 1942, as a result of the 
plans to move SOE headquarters from Cairo, in anticipation 
of a German advance into Egypt while others were destroyed 
as a result of fire in 1946. Most of the records that have 
survived and are accessible in the Public Record Office are 
contained in the Foreign Office archives. The bulk of the 
SOE documents, however, remain closed and very few are 
available from the other intelligence services. Although 


the availability of some documents has encouraged research 
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on this period most studies focussed primarily on the 
development of the guerrilla bands and the political 
implications of the Greek resistance. On the other hand, 
little interest has been shown for the espionage and 
sabotage activities of the British intelligence services in 


Greece during the occupation. 


The Greek state archives provide a surprising number of 
documents and reports that deal with the activities of 
espionage and sabotage organizations. At the same time, 
there are some important British documents held in the 
archives of the Greek General Staff, the Ministry of 
External Affairs and the Benaki Museum. Although they 
remain closed to scholars I was able to consult the Apollo 
archive in the Benaki Museum and have had access to the 
Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 


Aegean Sea written anonymously in 1945. 


In the immediate post-war period the publication of C.M. 
Woodhouse’s, Apple of Discord (London 1948) had a profound 
influence on the study of the Greek resistance for two 
decades. Woodhouse, as one of the first SOE officers in 
Greece and later as the head of the Allied Military Mission 
in the Greek mountains, was not only directly involved with 
the development of the resistance but had first hand 
knowledge of the key British and Greek personalities that 


shaped the events in Greece between 1940-1945. The Apple of 
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resistance organizations whose political agenda conflicted 
with the post-war policies of the British and Greek 
governments. In this account, Woodhouse barely mentions the 
SOE and apart from a few general references he hardly 
touches on the activities of the espionage and sabotage 
groups. His assessment of the resistance is negative and he 
concludes that it was of little use to the Allies. In his 
second book, The Struggle for Greece 1940-1949, Woodhouse 
concentrates on the development of the left-wing Greek 
resistance as a cause of the Civil War between 1946-1949. 
Although in this account Woodhouse modified his views on the 
value of the resistance, suggesting that in certain cases it 
played a useful role, such as in the effort (Operations 
Animals) to deceive the Germans that the Allies were planing 
a landing in Greece which resulted in the diversion of two 
German armored divisions away from the Italian front. 

His third account, The Autobiography of C.M. Woodhouse: 
Something Ventured, (London 1982), is an autobiography 

of which a large section is devoted to his activities in 
Greece. Although Woodhouse, again slightly alters his 
interpretations regarding the resistance, he 

does provide some information on the problems with SOE 
headquarters in Cairo and a few examples of the 

intelligence side of the British effort in Greece. On the 
whole, Woodhouse’s books and articles on the Greek 
resistance are based on the impact of the guerrilla war and 


are not concerned with intelligence. As one of the main SOE 
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officers in Greece, Woodhouse viewed the resistance from the 
perspective of the mountain and naturally assigned it the 


primary role during the occupation. 


Edmund Myers’, Greek Entanglement (London 1955 new edition 
1985), is a personal account of the author’s experiences as 
the first head of the British Military Mission in Greece. 

He does not attempt to analyze the resistance nor is he 
concerned with the activities of the espionage and sabotage 
groups in the cities but mainly tries to justify his role in 
the development of the guerrilla bands. Myers was the first 
victim of the conflict between the Foreign Office and the 
SOE. He was largely blamed for the pre-dominance of the 
left-wing organizations in the Greek resistance and relieved 
of his duties in 1943. The re-publication of his book in 
1983, although it includes some additional information about 
his activities in London after his return from Greece in 


1943, adds little more to the study of the period. 


The account of Bickham Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular 
(London 1962), has served as the unofficial account of the 
role of the SOE in the Balkans and a basic history of the 
Cairo branch. In addition to providing considerable insight 
into the relationship between the Cairo satellite and the 
London headquarters of the SOE, Sweet-Escott views the 
development of the Greek resistance from inside the system. 


Unfortunately, he pays only scant attention to the 


“ 
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intelligence and sabotage side of SOE’s activities in 


Greece. 


N.G.L. Hammond’s, autobiography: Venture into Greece: With 
the Guerrillas 1943-1944 (London 1983), although it provides 
interesting details of the author’s life in the Greek 
mountains, as a British Liaison Officer, and a little 
information on SOE activities in Greece before the war, it 
offers very little on the structure and organization of the 


SOE in the Middle East or its intelligence role. 


More recent studies on the Axis occupation of Greece focus 
on the political aspects of the resistance and the role of 
British policy while concentrating on the guerrilla war in 
the mountains. The Greek accounts, on the whole, attempt to 
justify the activities of either the Left or the right-wing 
guerrilla organizations while occasionally making some 
reference to the activities of the espionage-sabotage groups 
in Athens. An annotated bibliography of these as well as 
the main publications and archive collections on the Greek 
resistance can be found in: Greece in the 1940s: A 
Bibliographical Companion (ed. J.0O. Iatrides, Hanover and 
London 1981) or in the updated version edited by Hagen 
Fleischer but available only in Greek: I _Ellada stin 
Dekaetia 1940-1950, Ena Ethnos se Krisi: Biliographokos 
Odigos, Athens 1984 (Greece in the Decade of 1940-1950, A 


Nation in Crisis: A Bibliographical Guide). 
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The works of John L. Hondros and Hagen Fleischer, however, 
provide a more balanced account of the resistance and the 
history of the Axis occupation. Hondros’: Occupation and 
Resistance: The Greek Agony 1941-1944 (New York 1983), based 
on German as well as British archives examines the German 
counter-insurgency efforts in Greece as well as offering a 
detailed account of the Greek resistance organizations. 
Hondros’ aim, however, is the German occupation and the 
guerrilla war not the role of intelligence. Hagen 
Fleischer’s: Stemma kai Swastika: I Ellada tis Katochis kai 
Andistasis, 1941-1944 (Athens 1986) is not only a much 
broader history of the period but it provides considerable 
analysis on the Axis occupation, the development of the 
resistance and British policy, both before and during the 
eccupation. Based on an exhaustive study of Greek, German, 
British and American sources, Fleischer’s work surpasses all 


the accounts of the Greek resistance written thus far but 


its primary aim is the political history of the period. 


The only official history of the SOE was written by M.R.D. 
Foot in 1966. Foot was writing the history of the Special 
Operations Executive in France (S.0.E. in France, London 
1966) as part of the first studies in a series of country- 
by-country accounts but the sensitive nature of the material 
and the ensuing libel actions against the British Government 


discouraged the extension of the series to other countries. 
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Although the focus of Foot’s book is on the SOE in France it 
does offer valuable insight into the origins and structure 
of the SOE. In a second study, European Resistance to 
Nazism, 1940-1945, New York 1977, Foot provides a survey of 
the European resistance movements with one chapter devoted 
to Greece. Although useful, the chapter offers only a 
general account of the resistance and the activities of the 
SOE in Greece. In 1984, Foot published a general history of 
the SOE (SOE: An Outline History of the Special Operations 
Executive 1940-46, London 1984) which traces the origins and 
development of that organization. In addition to providing 
a catalogue of the main activities of the SOE in each 
occupied country as well as a summary of the SOE efforts in 
the Far East, the book has the merit of offering a detailed 
account of the organizational set up of the Special 
Operations Executive including the training undergone by its 


operatives. 


Other accounts, such as J.G. Beevor’s: SOE: Recollections 
and _ Reflections 1940-1945 (London 1981) and Douglas Dodds- 
Parker’s: Setting Europe Ablaze: Some Account of 
Ungentlemanly Warfare (London 1983), provide some 
information on the development of the Special Operations 
Executive and a general account of its activities but 
essentially these works are based on individual perspectives 


and are not supported by documentation of primary sources. 
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The publication of Hinsley’s mammoth study on: British 
Intelligence in the Second World War: Its influence on 
Strategy and Operations (London 1979-88), has shed 
considerable light on the role of Ultra and the organization 
of British intelligence but it pays scant attention to 
espionage, sabotage or guerrilla warfare operations. 
Although it offers some insight into the origins and 
development of the Secret Intelligence Service, SOE, and 
Political Warfare and some discussion on their 
interdepartmental conflicts, it only touches upon their 


activities in Greece. 


David Stafford’s work: Britain and European Resistance 1940- 
1945: A Survey of the Special Operations Execu:ive, with 
Documents (Toronto and Buffalo 1980), provides a general 
account of the activities of SOE and their relationship to 
British strategic and diplomatic objectives. As the author 
states, he does not concentrate on the details of SOE 
operations but focuses his study on the policy making level. 
The very general nature of this account limits its use 
concerning the SOE and British policy towards Greece and 
even less on the intelligence role of the Special Operations 


Executive. 


Other studies on the role of the SOE and intelligence found 
in collections of papers such as those edited by M. Elliot- 


Bateman: The Fourth Dimension of Warfare (Manchester 1970- 
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1974) and Phyilis Auty and Richard Clogg: British Policy 
towards Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece (London 
1975), approach the subjects from a general perspective or 
focus on individual participation. The latter work contains 
several informative articles on the strained relations 
between the SOE and the Foreign Office, with regard to 
Greece, and considerable insight can be gleaned from the 
subsequent discussions following the papers included with 
the collection. More popular works including: Nigel West’s 


MI6: British Secret Intelligence Service Operations 1909- 


1945 (London 1983), Anthony Cave Brown’s: C: The Secret Life 
of Sir Stuart Menzies, Spymaster to Winston Churchill (New 
York 1987) and Christopher Andrew’s: Secret Service (London 
1985), provide interesting and occasionally informative 
accounts of British intelligence but are limited by the 
unavailability of documentation on the SIS in the Public 
Record Office and do not include Greece cr the Greek 


resistance. 


On the other hand, Greek publications on the role of 
intelligence during the occupation are either marred by 
exaggerations or the total absence of any supporting 


documentation. The account of G.B. Ioannides, Ellines kai 
Xenoi Kataskopoi stin Ellada (Athens 1952), provides an 

overview of some of the underground espionage and sabotage 
groups in Greece but it is based on several other sources 


and focuses on the adventurous aspect of intelligence. The 


) 
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accounts of Regas Regopovlos: Mystikos Polemos: Ellada - M. 
Anatoli, Gyro apo to Istoriko tis Yperesias 5-165 (Athens 
1973) and Panagiotes Lykourezos’ Kodros: Chroniko apo tin 
Ethniki Andistasi (Athens n.d.), provide considerable 
insight into establishment of two espionage networks in 
Athens: Service 5-165 and Kodros. Both offer details on the 
organization of these two particular espionage cells but, 
remarkably, provide little information on their actual 
accomplishments and even less on their relationship with the 
respective British intelligence services which directed 
them. Part of the semi-autobiographical and ten year 
history of Greece I Ellas: 1940-1950 (Athens 1955), written 
by Panagiotis Konstas, the head of the Greek intelligence 
service set up by the Greek Government-in-Exile, is devoted 
to intelligence activities in occupied Greece and the Middle 
East. Although a general overview, Konstas’ account 
includes a useful, although incomplete, catalogue of 
espionage, sabotage, subversive and guerriila organizations 


operating in Greece during the occupation. 


For the most part, the role of British intelligence in 
Greece and its relationship to the Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations as well as to the Greek resistance, despite its 
significance, has been ignored. Scattered in the Foreign 
Office archives are sufficient documents that offer 
considerable insight into the intelligence activities of the 


SOE but to a lesser extent on the efforts of the other 
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intelligence services in the Middle East. However, these 
combined with the material available in the Greek state 
archives as well as with documents accessible in other Greek 
collections, provide sufficient basis for a study on British 
intelligence, not only as another dimension of the 
resistance in Greece but on its contribution to the Allied 


war effort in the Mediterranean. 


Finally, to understand the relationship between guerrilla 
warfare and intelligence operations, it is necessary to 
examine all the composite elements of the Greek resistance. 
In order to do that, it will be necessary to approach the 
material from a variety of different perspectives, a 
procedure which will sometimes necessitate covering the same 
time-frame more than once. But only in this manner can one 
hope to understand the role of espionage and guerrilla 
warfare as inter-related factors and not as individual and 


unique phenomena. 


Part I 


Historical Background 
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Chapter 1 


Greece 1936-1940 


The creation of the modern Greek state in 1831 owed a great 
deal to the intervention and support of the British Empire. 
Consequently there existed a rather special relationship 
between the two countries which on the one hand, was 
represented by the romanticism of Lord Byron’s death at 
Mesolongi fighting for Hellenic liberty and, on the other, 
by the actions of the Royal Navy during the Don Pacifico 


affair. 


Throughout the first one-hundred and fifteen year history of 
the Greek state, her foreign policy was dominated by the 
presence of the Ottoman Empire and then the Turkish state, 
on the one side, and the predominant power of the Royal Navy 
in the Eastern Mediterranean on the other; her internal 
affairs often were modelled on the British example, an 
influence that could be formidable when combined with the 
economic predominance which the British Empire clearly 


exercised in Greece until the 1930’s. 


Accordingly, there was almost a tradition of British 


intervention in Greece which played a significant role in 


fem on 
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the internal and external affairs of that country. The 
British-Greek relationship was exploited by Greek 
politicians, most notably by Eleftheros Venizelos, to 
advance the irredentist policies of Greece and used with 
great effect on domestic politics. Venizelos understood the 
dynamics of the relationship and did his utmost to lead 
Greece to the side of the Entente during the First World 
War. When this policy was opposed by King Konstantine, the 
British openly intervened in 1917 to force the monarch into 
exile and restore Venizelos to power. As a result Greece 
emerged from the war on the side of the victors and was 
rewarded with territory on the Turkish mainland at the 


expense of the Ottoman Empire. 2 


In 1920 a war weary population deserted the cause of 
Venizelos and elected a Populist Government which brought 
back the exiled King Konstantine. The British resented the 
restoration of the pro-German King and abandoned their 


support of Greek interests. Without the material and 


1. Andre Gerolymatos, "Lloyd George and Venizelos 1912- 


1917", Bulletin de la Societe Historique et Ethnologique de 
la Grece, Vol. XXVIII (1985), pp. 205-219. 


2. Under the terms of the Treaty of Sevre, Greece received 
the whole of Thrake, the Gallipoli Peninsula and the 
northern coast of the Sea of Marmora along with all of the 
Aegean Islands, with the exception of the Italian held 
Dodekanese. In addition, Greece was awarded control of the 
city of Smyrna along with its hinterland for a period of 
five years after which the sovereignty of the region was to 
be decided by the decision of a locally elected assembly. 
Although the treaty was not ratified the Greek army quickly 
occupied the new territories. 
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international backing of the British the Greeks were unable 
to stem the tide of Turkish nationalism and their forces 


suffered a disastrous defeat in Asia Minor. 23 


The withdrawal of British support for the Greek venture in 
Asia Minor in 1922, represented the first major set back for 
British popularity and influence in Greece. This, however, 
was a temporary aberration and after the Treaty of Lausanne 
the British-Greek relationship continued to be relatively 
close until 1947. British influence in Greek affairs not 
only served for the basic orientation of Greek external 
policy but. also colored the internal political evolution of 


the Hellenic state. 


The dynamics of Greek politics in the 1930’s, accordingly, 
were shaped by the tumultuous events that had characterized 
Greek history in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The course of Greek irredentism launched 
successfully by Eleftheros Venizelos in the Balkan wars of 
1912-1913 culminated in disaster with the defeat of the 


3. The Greek-Turkish conflict was brought to an end with the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923. Turkey 
acquired sovereignty over the islands of Imbros and Tenedos, 
eastern Thrake and Konstantinople. Greece renounced her 
Claims to Smyrna and its hinterland. Italy maintained her 
possession of the Dodekanese and northern Epiros was 
restored to Albania. Turkey, in addition, renounced her 
claims to Cyprus in favour of Great Britain and accepted 
international control of the Straits. To avoid further 
unrest between Turkey and Greece both parties agreed to a 
compulsory exchange of Greek and Turkish minorities in both 
countries, with the exception of the Greek minority in 
Konstantinople and the Muslims of western Thrake. 
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Greek army in Asia Minor during the summer of 1922. The 
rest of the decade was marked by military coups, the 
abolition of the monarchy and the establishment of a short 


lived republic. 


The collapse of Greek financial institutions and the mass 
unemployment resulting from the Great Depression, as well as 
problems created by the influx of over a million refugees 
from Asia Minor, greatly undermined the credibility of the 
republic and hastened its demise. In 1935, after another 
round of attempted military coups, a fraudulent plebiscite 
led to the restoration of the monarchy. The return of King 
George II was not so much the result of increased popularity 
for the monarchy but reflected a national malaise brought 
about by the Depression and by the political intrigues on 
the part of the major parties as well as by now the almost 


institutionalized political intervention of the military. 


Individual members of the military had played a significant 
role in Greek politics from the inception of the modern 
Greek state in 1831. Nevertheless, until 1922 the army had 
refrained from assuming power directly and had only 
occasionally attempted to influence a particular party or 


the monarchy . 4 The armed forces were led by an officer 


4. In 1909 for example the army demanded that the King and 


government accept a series of military and economic reforms 
by threatening to march on Athens. At this critical 
junction the military refrained from establishing a 
dictatorship and turned to Venizelos to implement their 
demands. 
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corps riddled with factions based on a system of clientage. 
In fact, the officer corps most often simply mirrored the 
divisions within Greek society, each faction looking to a 
different political leader or the monarchy for professional 


favours.” 


In 1916 the officer corps was forced to choose between the 
neutrality of Greece in the First World War advocated by 
King Konstantine or the alignment of Greece with the Entente 
espoused by Venizelos.® The cleavage that was created in 


the army, as well as throughout the country, between those 


5. Thanos Veremis, Oi Epemvaseis tou Stratou stin Elliniki 


Politiki, Athens 1983, pp. 75-92. Veremis (Athens 1983, p. 


83) also makes the point that during the crises in the early 
part of the twentieth century the majority of the officers 
did not necessarily support the monarchy or a politician 
such as Venizelos but remained on the sidelines and followed 
the faction that won control of the army. 


6. The issue of Greek foreign policy came to a head in 1915 
with the resignation of Venizelos over the King’s refusal to 
permit the Greek army to participate in the Anglo-French 
attack against the Dardanelles. In the subsequent election 
of June 1915 Venizelos won an impressive majority (184 out 
of 310 seats) with a pro-Entente campaign platform. In 
October of the same year Venizelos once again resigned 
bringing about a major constitutional crisis. On this 
occasion Venizelos was forced to step down because the King 
refused to honor the Greek-Serbian treaty of 1913 invoked by 
the Bulgarian attack against Serbia. The second resignation 
of Venizelos was followed by another election only this time 
the party of Venizelos, the Liberals, abstained from 
participation. The ensuing struggle between the followers 
of the King and those of Venizelos, known as the National 
Schism, brought the country to the brink of civil war and 
left Greece divided until the end of the Second World War. 
King Konstantine’s policy of neutrality earned him the 
bitter hostility of Britain and France especially when he 
authorized the surrender of a Greek fort (Fort Rupel) to the 
Bulgarian army. 
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who supported Venizelos and those who followed the King 
hecame permanent with the military coup of 1922.’ The coup, 
led by pro-Venizelos officers, and the subsequent execution 
of six prominent Royalist (five politicians and one general) 
held accountable for the defeat of the Greek forces in Asia 
Minor, further exacerbated the political division. The 


result of the execution, in effect, was a blood feud. 


The revolution of 1922, as the coup came to be known, not 
only forced the abolition of the monarchy but heralded a new 
era of direct intervention by the army, through military 
coups, in the making and unmaking of governments. Each 
coup, whether successful or not, was followed by a purge of 
the armed forces which by 1940 had forced almost all of the 
pro-Venizelos officers into retirement. The dismissal of 
many Royalist officers in 1922 was matched by the dismissal 
of as many as 1,800 Republican officers as a result of the 
unsuccessful coups of 1933 and 1935.8 During the remainder 


7. According to Veremis (Athens 1983, p. 59), the officer 
corps in 1916 was made up of two categories of officers: the 
first included graduates of the military academy and those 
that had attained permanent status in the army. This group 
having achieved its position and status in the army was 
generally loyal to the King and preferred to maintain the 
status quo. The second category was formed from non- 
professional officers who held lower rank and had attained 
permanent status as a result of the Balkan wars but their 
position would be less secure if there was a general 
demobilization. The latter group became staunch supporters 
of Venizelos and later on proved to be the most fanatical 
Republicans. 


8. Andre Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps 
in the Resistance", Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. 
XI, No. 3, (Fall 1984) p. 71 note 7. 
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of the decade of the thirties the army was the determining 
factor in the restoration of the Monarchy. However, there 
remained a group within the officer corps which would play a 
significant role during the Axis occupation of Greece and 
prevent the officers from participating in the resistance as 


a united organization. 


After the purges in March of 1935 the armed forces were 
under the control of Royalist officers who, in conjunction 
with some members of the Populist Party, began to clamor for 
the return of the King. In 1932 the Populists had disavowed 
their allegiance to the monarchy but, as Daphnis comments, 
their rejection was superficial and in 1935 they re-asserted 
their support for George Ir.9 After the Populist victory at 
the polls, immediately following the coup attempt, 
tremendous pressure was placed on Tsaldaris, the Populist 


Prime Minister, to bring about an immediate restoration. 


Tsaldaris had promised a referendum on the issue of the 
monarchy but following the landslide victory in the election 
many in his party, but primarily senior army officers, 


demanded that he abolish the republic and invite the King to 


9. G. Daphnis, I Ellas Metaxi Dio Polemon 1923-1940 Vol. 2, 
Athens 1955 (reprinted 1974), p. 369. Daphnis attributes 
the victory of the Populists to the strong support from the 
middle class. He points out that this support did not 
translate into acceptance of the monarchy on the part of the 
voters but a rejection of the Liberal party. His assertion, 
however, is not based on any hard evidence. 
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return. 1° 


Tsaldaris refused and his government was promptly 
overthrown by the military. He was replaced as Prime 
Minister by General G. Kondylis, one of the conspirators and 
a former republican, who, upon assuming office, declared the 
end of the republic and advanced the date for the referendum 
on the monarchy to 3 November 1935. The results of the 
plebiscite were suspect since 1,492,992 voted for the 


t.11 phe restoration of 


restoration and only 34,454 agains 
the monarchy, according to Koliopoulos: "...brought in a new 
and decisive factor, the King, who held the undisputed 
loyalty of the military.".12 Other factors, however, 
emerged which not only secured the position of the monarchy 


but brought Greece closer to the totalitarian regimes of 


Germany and Italy. 


The restoration of the Monarchy did not solve Greek internal 
divisions and the elections of 1936 showed this clearly when 


the results produced a parliament divided almost evenly 


10. It should be noted that the victory of the Populists may 
have been aided, in great part, by the boycott of the 
Venizelists. 


11. According to the American Ambassador, Lincoln MacVeagh 
(Ambassador MacVeagh Reports: Greece, 1933-1947, ed. J.0O. 
Iatrides, Princeton 1980, p. 60), The number given for the 
monarchist vote was higher than the total vote cast by all 
parties in any previous election and by a margin of 400,000 
votes. Hagen Fleischer (Stemma kai Swastika, Athens 1988, 
p. 54), adds that the Danish ambassador in Athens commented 
that the entire process was a farce and "...the greatest 
comedy performed on the European scene for a long time.". 


12. John S. Koliopoulos, Greece and the British Connection 
1935-1941, Oxford 1977, p. 6. 
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between the Liberals and Populist along with fifteen 
Communist deputies. Furthermore, the bitter divisions 
between the Venizelists and Monarchists made it impossible 
for the major parties to cooperate and form a coalition 
government, the other option was for one or the other major 


party to turn to the Communists for support. 


In 1936 the Greek Communist Party (KKE) was on the fringe of 
the political scene which was dominated by the major parties 
and the military. The Communists, although they did not 
enjoy widespread support, were able with the fifteen seats, 
which they won as a result of the 1936 election, to hold the 
balance of power in the Greek parliament. 13 Both of the 
major parties begun talks with the Communists in order to 
secure their cooperation in forming a government and the 
Liberals actually managed to reach an agreement with them, 
but these efforts at political compromise were stillborn. 
When news of a possible Liberal - KKE coalition leaked out, 
Papagos, the Minister of Army affairs with the support of 
the Chiefs of the Air Force, Navy and Gendarmerie informed 
the King that the armed forces would not tolerate a 


government backed by the Communists. 14 


13. The breakdown of seats in the new parliament of 1936 
was: 143 for the anti-Venizelists, 141 for the Venizelists 
and fifteen for the Communists (Daphnis, Athens 1974, vol. 
2, p. 402). 


14. Koliopoulos, Oxford 1977, p. 40. 
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In the period preceding and following the election, Greece 
was undergoing a series of labour difficulties accompanied 
by strikes which in some cases resulted in serious 


casualties.25 


The country, in the absence of a majority 
government or coalition was administered by a caretaker 
government headed by Konstantinos Demertzis. In April 
Demertzis died and I. Metaxas, the leader of a small right- 
wing party, and deputy Premier, succeeded him as head of the 
government. The death of Demertzis had been preceded by the 
demise of a number of other prominent political figures 
including: Kondylis, Venizelos, Tsaldaris and Papanastasiou, 
which deprived the country at this critical moment of some 
its most influential leaders. The coincidence between the 
deaths of these individuals and the labour unrest sweeping 
over Greece provided an opportunity for Metaxas, with the 
support of the King, to gain control of the state. In 
August the Workers’ Federation had declared a twenty-four 
hour general strike for the 5th and on the 4th of August 
Metaxas persuaded the King to suspend certain articles of 
the constitution and declare martial law in order to avert a 
Communist revolution.1© In effect, after the 4th of August 
15. On 8 May 1936 a strike by 6,000 tobacco workers ended in 
violence in Thessaloniki which prompted other workers, 
railway and tram-workers, to go out on strike in sympathy. 
The Government called out the army to support the 
Gendarmerie and issued a decree mobilizing the railway men 
and tram-workers. These measures were ineffectual and the 
number of strikers reached 25,000. On the 9th the 
Gendarmerie clashed with demonstrators around Government 
House and in the ensuing battles twelve died and two hundred 


were wounded (Daphnis, Athens 1955, vol. 2, pp. 423 ff.). 


16. In his diary, Metaxas wrote that the country was on the 
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1936, King George II gave Metaxas the authority to establish 
a dictatorship which lasted beyond the death of Metaxas 
himself until the exiled King reinstated the constitution in 


February 1942. 


Unlike the totalitarian regimes of Germany and Italy the 
Greek dictatorship was not based on a political party. 
Although supported by the military, it was not given power 
by the army and did not develop a Fascist or Nazi ideology 


except for some vague references to the establishment of a 


"third Greek civilization".17 «Indeed, the dictatorship 


eve of a revolution, instigated and directed by the 
Communist party. Commun‘ »t propaganda, he stated, had 
already infiltrated the civil service and threatened to 
paralyze the state; and it had started the process of 
eroding the discipline of the armed forces (Ioannis Metaxas, 
To Prosopiko tou Imerologio, ed. C. Christidis (Vols. 1-2, 
1896-1920), P.M. Siphnaios (vol. 3, 1921), P. Vranas (vol. 
4, 1933-1941, pp. 222-223, 4 August 1936). 


17. This was considered by Metaxas the successor to the 
classical and Byzantine civilizations. There are several 
published in Greek sources on the Metaxas dictatorship but 
as Koliopoulos (Oxford 1977, p. 51) points out they are 
either polemics against Metaxas or apologies in favor of his 
regime. These include: D. Kallonas, Ioannis Metaxas, Athens 
1938; B.P. Papadakis, I Chethesini kai i Avriani Ellas, 
Athens 1946; T. Nikouloudis, Ioannis Metaxas, Athens 1941 
and I Elliniki Krisis, Cairo 1945; A.P. Tabakopoulos, O 
Mythos tis Dictatorias, Athens 1945; M. Malainos, I 4e 


Avgoustou, pos kai Yiati epevlithi I Dictatoria tou I. 
Metaxa, Athens 1947; I.G. Koronakis, I Politeia tis 4e 


Avgoustou, Fos eis Mian Plastographimenin Periodon tis 
Istorias mas, Athens i950; S. Linardatos, Pos Eftasame stin 
4e Avgoustou, Athens 1965, and by the same author: I 4e 
Avgoustou, Athens 1966, I Esoteriki Politiki tis 4e 
Avgoustou, Athens 1975; N. Psiroukis, O Fasismos kai i 4e 
Avgoustou, Athens 1974; G. Chiotakis, Politikes Thyelles: 

I_ Dictatoria 4es Avgoustou, oi Protagonistes tes, o Polemos 
1940-1941, Athens 1983; in English John V. Kofas, 
Authoritarianism in Greece: The Metaxas Regime, New York 
1983. A more recent and reliable addition to the 
bibliography of the period is the: Praktika tou Diethnous 
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consisted of the King, Metaxas and a small but devoted group 
of lieutenants propped up by the support of the armed 
forces, whose Royalist officers depended upon the monarchy 
to maintain their rank and keep out their Venizelist 
counterparts, as well as an efficient security service that 
quickly weeded out any opposition to the regime. Unlike 
Hitler and Mussolini, Metaxas did not make a conscious 
attempt to distance himself from the military, to avoid the 
appearance of relying on the army for support, because the 
officer corps remained loyal and devoted followers of the 
King. Consequently, his authority rested entirely at the 
King’s discretion. Indeed, Metaxas did not enjoy the 
traditional support of the military as had other Greek 
leaders, therefore during the short span of his dictatorship 
Metaxas made every effort to gain control of the armed 


forces. 18 


On the other hand, the leaders of the major parties failed 


to mount an effective opposition or make any attempt to 


Istorokou Synedriou, E Ellada 1936-44: Diktatoria, Katochi, 
Andistasi, ed. Hagen Fleischer and Nikolas Svoronos, Athens 
1989. 


18. John Kofas, (Authoritarianism in Greece: The Metaxas 
Regime, New York 1983, pp. 53-54), however, argues that the 
Metaxas Regime evolved from a conservative dictatorship to 
an authoritarian quasi-fascist state. By 1938, Kofas states, 
Metaxas had purged the Royalists from his government and 
replaced them with his followers and gradually became 
politically autonomous of the King. He institutionalized 
corporate state policies and applied them to every sector of 
society. In addition, the establishment of a para-military 
youth orgenization gave Metaxas the hope for a mass base in 
the future. 
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undermine the dictatorship and for the most part they did 
not pose a serious threat to the regime. Their activities 
were limited to making written protests. Some attempted to 
convince the King that they could provide equally good 
government in place of the dictatorship. 19 There were 
exceptions, most notably, P. Kanellopoulos, but the main 
non-Communist resistance effort came from Venizelist 
officers forcibly retired after the 1930’s coups. With the 
exception of a single abortive coup in 1938 the activities 
of these ex-officers were confined to plotting future coups 


and printing illegal pamphlets. 29 


For Metaxas, the Communists represented the most serious 
danger and he lost little time in trying to eliminate their 
organizations.?! Immediately following the proclamation of 


19. J. Koliopoulos ("Esoterikes Exelixeis apo tin Protin 
Martiou os tin 28 Octovriou 1940", Istoria tou Ellinikou 
Ethnous: Neoteros Ellinismos apo 1913 os 1941, Athens 1978, 
p. 393) attributes the passivity of the politicians to 
several factors. First and foremost the lack of an active 
resistance indicated the weakness of the parties and their 
inability to galvanize popular support against the 
dictatorship. Some in the Liberal party remained passive 
because they entertained the hope that Metaxas would 
reinstate the cashiered Venizelist officers. Another 
consideration was the fear that the reaction of Metaxas to 
vociferous opposition would be to create his own party. 


20. Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps in the 
Resistance", p. 71. 


21. Anti-Communist policy was not anything new in Greek 
politics. Previous administrations had been as fervent in 
combating Communism. Between 1929-1932 the police, under 
the Government of Venizelos, had made 11,000 arrests 
resulting in 2,130 convictions (A. Elefandis, I Epangelia 


tis Adinates Epanastases: K.K.E. kai Astismos ston 
Mesopolemon, Athens 1976, p. 256). 
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the dictatorship the Greek Communist Party was outlawed. kK. 
Maniadakes, the Minister of Security, established a wide 
network of informants and through the use of Communist 


renegades and police agents he was able to infiltrate and 


ultimately dominate the local Communist organizations. 22 


Hundreds were arrested and sent to prison or to internal 


exile in remote islands while thousands more were coerced 


23 


into signing declarations of repentance in order to avoid 


incarceration.24 


The tactics used by Maniadakes quickly left the Communist 
ca@res in total disarray with most of their leadership in 
prison, while the few that managed to escape were forced to 


live a clandestine existence that served as useful 


22. A month after the declaration of martial law the General 
Secretary of the KKE, Nikos Zachariades, was apprehended by 
the authorities. By April 1938 all members of the Politburo 
had been arrested with the exception of G. Siantos. (John 
Loulis, The Greek Communist Party, 1940-1944, London 1982, 
pp. 4-5). 


23. Essentially it meant that someone accused of being a 
Communist had to sign a declaration renouncing Communism 
which was then published. 


24. The Minister of Propaganda Nikoloudis referred to a 
total number of 57,000 until the outbreak of war in 1940 
(Hagen Fleischer, Stemma kai Swastika, Athens 1988, p. 128). 
One historian, D.G. Kousoulas (Revolution and Defeat, The 
Story of The Greek Communist Party, London 1965, p. 130) 
Claims there were over 45,000 such declarations during the 
period of the dictatorship. These figures, exceeded the 
total membership of the Communist party and are attributed 
to the excessive zeal of the police who often included 
individuals assumed to have Communist sympathies. According 
to John Loulis, (London 1982, p. xiv, Table I) membership in 
the KKE was only 14,000. 
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preparation fcr the occupation. 2° In addition to the use of 
informants and infiltration of police agents into Communist 
organizations, Maniadakis created, as a counter-weight to 
the existing Central Committee, a fake Central Committee 
which along with the many declarations of repentance came 
close to destroying the KKE. Throughout this period the 
police, Gendarmerie and the security service were the 
principal forces used not only to combat the Communists but 
served as the main prop of the Metaxas Regime. The army, 
unlike the police forces remained exclusively loyal to the 


King despite Metaxas’ efforts to gain the whole-hearted 


support of the officer corps. 2© 


The continued survival of the Communist Party, outside the 
persistence and audacity of its loyal cadre, is partially 
attributable to the policy of Zachariades of decentralizing 


some of the KKE’ underground organization into self- 


25. According to the official history of the Greek Communist 
Party, (Syntome Istoria tou KKE, Part A 1918-1949, ed. The 
Historical Committee of the Greek Communist Party, Athens 
1988, p. 142) the process of decapitating the leadership of 
the party was complete by November of 1939 with the arrest 
of G. Siantos and G. Skafida. Despite these adversities the 
KKE continued to function underground. Approximately 2,000 
Communists were imprisoned throughout the period of the 
dictatorship (A. Elephandis, Athens 1976, p. 257). 


26. D.H. Close makes this in a study of role of the police 
during the dictatorship see: "The Police in the Fourth of 
August Regime", Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. XIII, 
nos. 1 & 2, (1986), pp. 91-105. According to Close (p. 93) 
two departments of the Gendarmerie: the Eidiki Asfalia 
(Special Security) and Yeniki Asfalia (General Security) , 
formed the political or secret police responsible for 
counter-espionage and anti-communism. 
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contained cells.?7 Although many of these were penetrated 
by the Metaxas security services enough of them survived to 
serve as a core for the party’s reorganization after 1941.28 
Another important, albeit unwilling, contribution was made 
by the policy of the Metaxas Regime in keeping arrested 
communists together in special political prisons and islands 
of exile. The imprisoned Communists transformed their 
incarceration into useful activity by conducting classes on 
Marxism and training the less experienced cadre in 
clandestine work.°9 These factors, to some extent, explain 
the contradictory situation of how the KKE, although 
seemingly at the point of extinction during the Metaxas 
period, was yet able by autumn of 1941 to begin the 


organization of a wide and effective underground. 29 


27. Loulis, London 1982, p. 4; D. G. Kousoulas, KKE: Ta 
Prota Chronia, 1918-1949, Athens 1987, p. 158. 


28. On the underground activities of one prominent member of 
the KKE during this period see: B. Bartziotas, Exinda 
Chronia Kommounistis, Athens 1986, pp. 151-153. Some of 
these cells established contact with other non-communist 
underground organizations including with a group of serving 
officers that had socialist sympathies (A. Elephandes Athens 
1976, p. 245). 


29. B. Bartziotas, Athens 1986, pp. 159-168; A. Phlountzes, 
Akrovafplia kai Akronafpliotes, Athens 1979, pp. 213-216 and 
passim; S. Linardatos, E 4e Augoustou, Athens 1975, pp. 415- 
417; A. Stinas, Anamneseis: Evdomenda Chronia Kato apo te 
Semaia tis Sosialistikis Epanastasis, Athens 1985, pp. 235- 
238; M. Vapheiades, Apomnemonevmata vol. 1, pp. 308-311. 


30. A. Elephandis (Athens 1976, p. 258), remarks that the 
collective imprisonment of the Communists enabled many of 
them to develop closer ties and form lasting personal 
relationships thus solidifying their unity and their 
affiliation with the KKE. 
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Therefore, despite the vigilant efforts of the 
dictatorship’s security services, some opposition remained. 
Communist cells and groups of Venizelist officers went 
underground. Their survival and re-emergence during the 
occupation would play a pivotal role in the resistance. 
Their continued existence depended upon secrecy and 
mastering the skills of functioning in a clandestine 
environment. Each year, however, the Metaxas regime 
tightened its grip on the country and made it progressively 
more difficult for these groups to organize any type of 
effective opposition. The general population continued to 
remain indifferent to the dictatorship particularly as the 
Metaxas regime provided a number of reforms which, if they 
did not inspire popularity for the regime, assured it of 
benign toleration. In the face of public apathy towards 
Metaxas and the King, some of those who were in the 
underground became willing recruits for the British 
intelligence se.vices. It is impossible to ciscern their 
motives except that the increased presence of the British 
intelligence services after 1939 brought on the specter of 
possible British intervention; a situation which had 


historical precedent in Anglo-Greek relations. 
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British Policy towards Greece 1936-1941 


Even before the conclusion of the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923, the British had in fact begun to re-consider their 
policy towards Greece, Turkey and the Balkans. On 14 
October 1922 the Chiefs of Staff, in a memorandum to the 
Foreign Office, had recommended closer ties between Britain 
and Turkey and warned that an aggressive attitude could 
endanger the allegiance of Britain’s Muslim subjects who 
regarded Turkey as the champion of their faith. The Chiefs 
of Staff also suggested that friendly relations with Turkey 
would allow Britain to maintain control over the Straits 


with minimal forces.31 


Consequently, as far as the Balkans 
and Near East were concerned the British were now content to 
maintain the status quo. Within this context Greece ceased 
to be the focal point of British policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. The British Government regarded the internal 
political situation in Greece with indifference and for the 
most part lost all interest in Greece. According to Robert 
Vansittart: "Those who helped Greece into a mess did nothing 


to help her out.".32 after the Chanak Crisis in 1922 


Britain had lost interest in foreign adventures and the 


nr 


31. Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939: First, 
Second and Third Series, London 1947 et seg., Vol. 18, 
Series I, London 1972, pp. 984-989. 


32. Robert Vansittart, The Mist Procession, London 1958, 
p- 289. 
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prime ministers who followed Lloyd George were more 
concerned with domestic and imperial matters. "When they 
looked to Europe at all", comments Woodhouse, "Greece fell 
within their blind spot. The Near East was insensibly 
superseded by the Middle East, which meant the Arab states 
and the problem of carrying out the Balfour Declaration on 


Palestine...".°23 


In the Middle East, British strategy was based on the 
defence of the canal through control of Palestine and Egypt 
and on the mobility of the Mediterranean fleet. In 
addition, British interests in the region were protected by 
mutually reinforcing garrisons and air bases in: Iraq, 
Palestine, Transjordan and Egypt. 24 Despite its strategic 
importance the Mediterranean was regarded by successive 
British governments as a means for the security of the 
empire and treated as a training and staging ground for the 
defence of the Far East.°° The possibility of a war in the 
Mediterranean was not taken seriously between 1919 to 1935 
by British strategists and accordingly Greece was only of 
minor importance to British security. The Treaty of 
Lausanne further reduced the strategic importance of Greece 
33. C.M. Woodhouse, Modern Greece: A Short History, London 
1968, p. 210. 


34. L.R. Pratt, East of Maita West of Suez: Britain’s 
Mediterranean Crisis, 1936-1939, 1975, p. 9. 


35. E. Monroe, The Mediterranean in Politics, London 1938, 
p. 1; Pratt, London 1975, p. 12. 
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by transferring control of the Dardanelles from Turkey to an 
international commission, thus safeguarding British 
interests in the Straits, and the acquisition of Cyprus 
reinforced British naval and air bases in the eastern 


Mediterranean along with those in Alexandria and Haifa. 


During the next seventeen years (1922-1939) British-Greek 
relations remained dormant except for the occasional 
disturbance by the Greek population of Cyprus. Despite the 
flare up of Greek nationalism in Cyprus and demonstrations 
of anti-British feeling, Greek politicians were content to 
maintain the status quo in Cyprus and avoided doing anything 
that might have antagonized the British.2© the Greeks felt 
that it was imperative to maintain good relations with Great 
Britain not only because of her military influence in the 
Mediterranean but because London provided one of the main 


sources of foreign loans. 


The service of these debts which amounted, in some years, to 


36. In 1929 a delegation of Cypriots in London petitioned 
the British Government for the unification of Cyprus with 
Greece but it was rejected. In 1931 the combined votes of 
the Turkish minority representatives and British officials 
defeated a vote on the budget by the Cypriot Legislative 
Council. In response Greek Cypriots declared a boycutt of 
British goods and refused to pay their taxes. On 21 
October, a demonstration in Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, 
grew violent resulting in the burning cf Government House. 
This led to numerous uprisings throughout the island 
requiring the use of British troops to restore order 
(Daphnis, Athens 1955, vol. I, pp. 74-82). Despite the 
strong sympathy that the people of Greece had for Cyprus the 
Government of Venizelos refused to make any kind of protest 
against the British (Daphnis, Athens 1955, Vol. I, p. 79). 
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one third of Greece’s budget, became due in the years when 
the Depression was at its height. On the other hand, 
Britain’s slower recovery from the Depression tended to work 
against those of her client states such as Greece who were 
forced to seek other trading opportunities. Germany clearly 
provided such an opportunity through her more rapid recovery 
in the mid-thirties. Between 1932 to 1935 Greek exports to 
Germany rose from 14.5% to 29%. At the same time Greek 
imports from Germany doubled to 18.7% from 9.7%. After 1935 
German imports superseded goods from Great Britain and 
reflected the growing influence of Germany in Greece.>’ The 
growing trade dependencv of Greece on Germany was increased 
during this period by the system of payment the Germans 
implemented in the 1930’s. Accordingly, exports to Germany 
from Greece were not paid for in currency but settled 
through a clearing account in Berlin and could only be 


38 


liquidated upon purchases in Germany. German influence 


upon the Greek economy reached peaked on 24 September 1937 


when a trade agreement was signed between Greece and Germany 


37. During the same period Greek exports to Britain fell 
from 23.4% to 12.8%, while imports rose slightly from 13.6% 
to 15.5%. Trade with the United States fared better, 
although imports feli from 15.3% to 6.2%, Greek exports to 
America went from 14.4% to 17.1% (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, "The Balkan States, I, A Review of 
the Economic and Financial Development of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Rumania and Yugoslavia since 1919", London 1936, pp. 
139-140; Alexander Cadogan, The Diaries of Sir Alexander 
Cadogan 1938-1945, ed. David Dilks, London 1971, pp. 117- 
118). 


38. Mogens Pelt, "Greece and Germany’s Policy towards South- 
Eastern Europe 1932-1940", Epsilon Vol. 2, No. 2 (1988), p. 
56. 
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which attempted to regulate the economic relations of the 
two states. Under the terms of the economic treaty official 
representatives from both countries were to meet once a year 
in order to establish a fixed rate of imports and exports 
between Greece and Germany thus bringing Greek - German 


trade under joint control. 39 


In 1935 the Abyssinian crisis forced the British to re- 
consider once again the strategic position of Greece and it 
once more raised British interest in Greek affairs. For 
example, it was while British attention was focussed on 
Ethiopia, that General Kondylis with the support of the 
Chiefs of the armed services, had staged his coup in order 
to restore the Greek King to his throne. Ultimately, the 
British response to the events in Greece mentioned above, 
coming in the wake of the Abyssinian crisis, was the final 
blow to Greek parliamentary democracy. Koliopoulos writes 
that: "The British Government was faced with a serious 
dilemma: they wished to stay out of the internal affairs of 
Greece; yet they needed the co-operation of the Greek 
Government in the present international crisis, and ina 
39. According to Pelt ("Greece and Germany’s Policy towards 
South Eastern Europe", p. 67), the Germans in order to 
guarantee supplies of chrome, cotton, olives and bauxite had 
to secure Greece as a sources of these products. For the 
Greeks, however, to sell these items through the clearing 
accounts ran counter to Greece’s economic interests since 
they saved currency or were trade in for foreign currency 
and therefore the Greeks were reluctant to sell them to 
Germany. The trade agreement of 1937 was one means by which 


the Germans were able to force the Greeks to sell thema 
higher percentage of these products. 
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possible emergency in the Mediterranean.". He also adds 


that: 


Recognition of the new regime, however, was 
tantamount to recognizing a restoration of the 
monarchy by force. But from now on the Abyssinian 
crisis acted as a catalyst in the formulation of 
British policy towards Greece and Greek affairs. 
Hitherto, the British Government had followed 
events and issues in Greece as an interested 
spectator; thereafter, the British Government 
became a participant in Greek affairs. 


On the 15th of October 1935 the Foreign Office instructed 
the British Ambassador in Athens to establish contact with 
the Government of Kondylis and assure him personally of 
British support. Accordingly, the British Ambassador in 


Athens was told by the Foreign Office that: 


We think that the present political situation, in 
which we might at any time require the goodwill 
and friendly co-operation of the Greek Government, 
renders it desirable that you should enter into 
personal relations with General Kondylis and other 
ministers, whether there be official recognition 
of the new regime or not. As for official 
recognition, the sooner it can be safely effected 
the better from the point of view of British 
interests. Delay merely on technical grounds is, 
in view of the international situation, to be 
deprecated. 1 


King George II, unlike his father Konstantine, was pro- 
British in sentiment as well as in action. From 1924 until 


his restoration in 1935 he lived in London and not only 


40. Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 23. 


41. Foreign Office Telegram, 15 October 1935, FO 371/19508. 
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enjoyed the life-style of an English gentleman but made 


several useful contacts with influential British 


42 


politicians. He was greatly admired and trusted by 


members of the Foreign Office who, in turn, were quite 
sympathetic to the exiled Greek monarch. Vansittart, for 
example described George II as: "...a companiable man, who 


preferred his affections in Britain to rickety eminence in 


Greece.".43 Before George II left London he met with the 


Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, and the latter informed 
him, that while the British Government could not endorse nor 
discourage the restoration, Great Britain would not delay 


recognition and would wish to see the new regime established 


as securely as possible.*44 


The Foreign Office, in effect, wanted to secure a friendly 


Greece in case a military crisis occurred in the 


42. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 187; S. Markezines, Politike 


Istoria tis Neoteros Ellados: i Syngchronos Ellas 1932-1936, 
vol. 4, Athens 1978, p. 64. 


43. Lord Vansittart, London 1958, p. 537. According to the 
American Ambassador in Athens, Lincoln MacVeagh, the British 
Minister in Athens confided in him that the restoration of 
King George II would be a "calamity". Once, however, 
Waterlow was informed that the restoration of the monarchy 
would take place he immediately told the Greek Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that the King: "... would have the full 
support of the British Legation and of himself personally.". 
Waterlow later confessed to MacVeagh that he had not changed 
his views on the return of the King but since the Greeks 
were going to restore the monarchy it seemed best to try and 
help them make it a success (MacVeagh, Princeton 1980, pp. 
56-58). 


44. Memorandum by the Foreign Secretary 16 October 1935, FO 
371/19508; Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 24. 
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Mediterranean while the British Government was attempting to 
implement a parallel policy with Italy.4> British policy 
after the end of the Abyssinian crisis had focussed on 
restoring good relations with Italy while placating the 
fears of Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey with assurances of 
military support. 46 The Foreign Office also considered the 
idea of turning the declaration of British support into a 


military pact with Greece and Turkey. 


The issue of military support for Greece, however, troubled 
the British Chiefs of Staff and a lengthy analysis concluded 
that a military understanding with Greece would burden 
England with liabilities and offer little in return. The 
analysis was based on a report by the Joint Planning Sub- 
Committee which suggested that Greece was difficult to 
defend and that the risk existed of Britain becoming 
involved in local Balkan disputes. On the other hand, the 
Chiefs of Staff indicated that an alliance with Turkey would 
bring about valuable military advantages in a war against 
either Italy or Russia. Finally the Chiefs of Staff 


recommended that the best method of securing the 


45. Viscount Templewood, Nine Troubled Years, London 1954, 


pp. 160-161. 


46. Anthony Eden made a declaration in the House of Commons 
(18 June 1936) that Great Britain would continue her 
assurances to the small Mediterranean states during the 
period of uncertainty, as was the case under Article 16 of 
the League of Nations, after the lifting of sanctions by the 
League (The Earl of Avon, The Eden Memoirs: Facing the 
Dictators, London 1962, p. 386). On 1 July Eden made a 
similar declaration at Geneva. 
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Mediterranean was the restoration of Britain’s former 


friendly relations with Italy.4’ 


The report of the Joint Planning Sub-Committee influenced 
British policy towards Greece until the outbreak of the 
Second World War. It was a policy which minimized the value 
of an Anglo-Greek alliance and underlined its liabilities 


for British security interests.48 the report stated that: 


Moreover, the Greeks are poor fighters and the 
military problem of protecting their country 
against Italy in war would be a very difficult 
one. Greece lies so close to Italian airdromes 
that a heavy scale of air attack could be directed 
by Italy against any military bases established in 
that country. We should also be committed to the 
maintenance of Greek sea communications, which 
would be a commitment, in some respects, greater 
than maintaining our own, as for us there are: 
routes alternative to the Mediterranean”. 


The Greeks, on the other hand, had little faith in the 
League of Nations restraining a major power and throughout 
the Abyssinian crisis feared a repetition of the Korfu 


Incident of 1923.°° According to James Barros, although the 


47. Pratt, London 1975, p. 38; COS Memorandum, 29 July 1936, 
in FO 371/20383. 


48. Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 33. 


49. Joint Planning Sub-Committee Report, 21 July 1936, FO 
371/20383. 


50. On 27 August 1923, General Tellini and his staff, 
members of an International Commission appointed by the 
Conference of Ambassadors in Paris to define the Albanian- 
Greek frontier, were killed by unknown assassins on the 
Greek side of the Albanian-Greek border. Although there was 
no evidence that the assassin was Greek Mussolini seized 
upon this incident to bombard and occupy the island of 
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Greeks would have been overjoyed to see the Abyssinian 


crisis turn into a major Italian defeat prudence prevailed 


over any manifestation of open hostility towards Italy.°>1 


For these reasons the Greek Government, while professing its 
historical commitment to Great Britain, attempted to delay 
and avoid any action which would antagonize Italy. >? In the 


end, however, Greece adhered to the League and followed the 


Korfu. Under pressure from the League of Nations Mussolini 
had to withdraw his forces from the island but the Greek 
Government was forced to pay a substantial indemnity to 
Italy. Also see James Barros, “Mussolini’s First Aggression: 
The Korfu Ultimatum", Balkan Studies Vol. 2 (1961), pp. 257- 
286 and by the same author: The Korfu Incident of 1923: 


Mussolini and the League of Nations, Princeton 1965, passim. 


51. James Barros, Britain, Greece and the Politics of 
s ions: Ethiopia 935- 6, London 1982, p. 67. 


52. In a long memorandum to Tsaldaris defining Greece’s role 
in the League and policy in the Italian-Abyssinian crisis, 
P. Pipinelis pointed out that Greece was bound by the terms 
of the League Covenant. Under Article 16 of the Covenant 
each League member had the responsibility of contributing to 
sanctions in accordance with its particular military and 
geographical conditions. Greece’s proximity to Italy, 
accordingly, could invoke paragraph three of Article 16 
which stipulated that a League member had to make available 
territory and territorial waters to military forces 
operating on behalf of the League against violators of its 
Covenant. In the present situation Greek neutrality would 
be inconsequential. Greek harbors and airfields would be 
made available to the British without any time limit. The 
implementation of these League obligations which might 
prcevoke Italian reprisals were not under Greek control since 
Britain under Article 16 could, without the consent of the 
Greek Government, justifiably make use of Greek territory to 
attack Italy. Pipinelis added that from the point of view 
of Greek interests Greece had to maintain British sympathy 
and since she would have little choice under the present 
circumstances it was preferable to follow Britain against 
Italy and create a good impression storing up credit for 
future consideration (Memorandum by Panagiotes Pipinelis, 
"Greece and the Italo-Ethiopian Situation", in Barros, 
London 1982, p. 109). 


lead of Britain by imposing sanctions against Italy.>3 


After the end of the Abyssinian crisis several new factors 
characterized the Anglo-Greek relationship. Britain refused 
to be committed to the defence of Greece or to any of the 
Balkan states and Turkey. At the same time Greek foreign 
policy reflected the dichotomy of power represented by the 
King and Metaxas. The Greek Government appeared to steer a 
neutral policy while attempting to court a British alliance 
for protection against the encroachments of Italy. 


According to Koliopoulos: 


The long tradition of Anglo-Greek co-operation and 
friendship made the Greek Government take for 
granted British support in all circumstances and 
this prompted it to follow, despite the serious 
and repeated warnings of the Greek Chiefs of 
Staff, a policy which depended to a great extent 
on Britain. ?4 


53. The Tsaldaris’ Government support of the League did not 
go unchallenged. Some political and military circles, in 
particular those led by Kondylis and Papagos, were 
advocating strict neutrality and closer ties with Italy. 
They feared that Greece would not only be attacked by Italy 
but would also be exposed to threats from Turkey and 
Bulgaria which the ill-equipped Greek forces were in no 
condition to oppose. Events however proceeded quickly and 
the coup d’etat of Kondylis coincided with the vote of the 
League Assembly to accept the Council’s sanctions against 
Italy. The restoration of George II, furthermore, added a 
new factor in Greek foreign policy. The pro-British 
sentiments of the King and the appointment of Theotokis, an 
ultra Royalist, as Foreign Minister indicated, comments 
Barros, a tacit admission that foreign policy would be a 
royalist preserve. The King’s contacts with London, it was 
also felt, might be able to secure any assistance for the 
short term difficulties that could develop in the 
Mediterranean during the crisis but also acquire support for 
Greece in the future (Barros, London 1982, p. 121). 


54. Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 35. 
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This interpretation, however, reflects the wishes of King 


George II and not the policy advocated by Metaxas. 


The reaction of the British Government to the dictatorship 
was mixed and, for the most part, the British reconciled 
themselves to the new order. The appraisal of the British 
Ambassador, Sir Sydney Waterlow, of the Greek political 
situation in August 1936 played down the abolition of 
parliamentary democracy and stressed that the King was in 
control of the situation and the dictatorship, he argued to 
the Foreign Office, was advantageous to British interests.°° 
Metaxas for his part went out of his way to assure the 
British that he would maintain the traditional Anglo-Greek 
friendship. He informed Waterlow, in December 1936, that 
Greece: "...was irrevocably and unreservedly devoted to the 
British connection.".°© ‘These sentiments, however, reflect 
typical polite diplomatic exchanges and do not represent 
British support for the dictatorship or that Metaxas wished 


to abandon Greek neutrality in exchange for an alliance with 


Great Britain. 


In the same vein, Metaxas, in the aftermath of the 
Czechoslovakian crisis, attempted to placate the German 
Ambassador in order to preserve Greek neutrality. During 
55. Athens Dispatch No. 281, FO 371/20390. 


56. Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 60. 
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the course of a meeting with the German Minister, Prinz zu 
Erbach, in early October 1938, Metaxas admitted that the 
King would oppose a pro-German policy and any movement in 
that direction would lead to the downfall of his government. 
At the same time, Metaxas told the Prinz zu Erbach that if 
Greece sided with Great Britain the Venizelists would use 
this opportunity to take control of the state. In his 
dispatch to the German Foreign Ministry, Erbach pointed out 
that during the Sudeten crisis Greek public opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favour of Britain and France but he stated 
that the Metaxas Government was not affected by the attitude 
of the general population. He also added that the Greek 
Government saw: 

--e-its salvation rather in a collaboration of the 

European Great Powers and from this standpoint 

welcomed with sincere joy and satisfaction the 


happy solution of the European crisis through the 
Munich Agreement. ° 


As he indicated to the German Ambassador, Metaxas had to 
tread very carefully in regard to Greek foreign policy since 
he required the goodwill of the King and the latter desired 
close ties with Britain. Metaxas had to, at least, maintain 
a veneer of pro-British sentiment. He feared that the 
British did not like the dictatorship and that they harbored 
strong misgivings about his past affiliations with Germany 


as well as his loyalty to King Konstantine, who had 


57. DGFP, Vol. 5, pp. 316-318. 
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attempted to keep Greece from joining the Entente during the 
First World War. On 12 March 1939 Metaxas wrote in his 
diary that he feared that the British would try and remove 
him and as late as April 1940 he was still suspicious of 


British intrigues against him, °8 


Metaxas’ suspicions were not without foundation. Waterlow, 
originally a supporter of the dictatorship had by 1938 
changed his views. His dispatches included warnings that 
the dictatorship might soon be violently overthrown and 
recommendations that the British Government withhold any 
assistance to the Metaxas regime since this might cause an 
anti-British reaction.°? Waterlow also attempted to use his 
influence with the King and convince him to drop Metaxas but 
without any success.©9 In 1938 Metaxas met with Waterlow 
and proposed an Anglo-Greek alliance and, when this was 
rejected, he confided in his diary that this left him free 
to pursue his own policy, essentially one of neutrality. ©2 
His distrust of British intentions towards the Balkans was 


reinforced when Britain accepted the Italian invasion of 


58. Metaxas Imerologio, vol. 7, p. 359, Sunday 19 March 
1939. 


59. Waterlow also begun to include in his reports 
descriptions of the repressive measures taken by the Metaxas 
regime, especially the compulsory enrollment of young people 
in the dictatorships youth movement EON, Athens Dispatch No. 
485, 19 December 1938, FO 371/22371; Letter from Waterlow to 
Alexander Cadogan, 17 October 1938, FO 371/22363. 
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Albania in April 1939. 


For their part the British had issued a mild reprimand to 
the Italians, whereas, in contrast the Greek Government 
began preparations to meet a possible Italian invasion of 
Greece. Mussolini, on the other hand, had assured the 
British that Italy did not have any hostile intentions 
against Greece and Halifax persuaded the Italian dictator to 
repeat these assurances to the Greek Government.©2 Greek 
officials, however, remained skeptical and looked to Britain 
for support but the British Government was not prepared to 
give any guarantees to Greece except in close consultation 
with italy. Finally. it was only after Mussolini’s 
statement reaffirming Italy’s intention to respect the 
territorial integrity of Greece on the 10th of April that 
Britain and France issued their guarantees to Greece and 
Rumania on the 13 April 1939.°3 The guarantees to Greece 


and Rumania, however, must be seen within the general 


62. Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939, Third 
Series, Vol. 5, Nos. 95, 101, 109-110, (Crolla/Hallifax) ; 


97, 111-112, 117 (Greek fears); 118 (Italian assurance to 
Greece); N.H. Gibbs, Grand Strategy, Vol. 1, London 1976. p. 
709. 


63. Koliopoulos, London 1977, p. 111. The guarantees 
offered by the British Government to Greece, adds Pratt 
(London 1975, p. 160), indicated a partial shift in British 
diplomacy from appeasement to one of containment but it did 
not lead to Anglo-Greek alliance. According to Gibbs (Grand 
Strategy, Vol. 1, London 1976, p. 713), “It is important to 
emphasize that these new guarantees were almost entirely 
political in scope and immediate in purpose. There was no 
detailed analysis of their military implications during 
preliminary discussions, and no follow up Staff talks once 
the guarantees had been given.". 
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framework of British policy in the Spring of 1939. The 
assurances of Britain and France to Poland represented a 
watershed in British foreign policy regarding further German 
expansion. The guarantees to Greece and Rumania, although 
implemented in a manner to avoid a break with Italy, fell 
within the policy of containment invoked by Great Britain in 


the spring of 1939, 64 


The strategic considerations that determined British policy 
towards Greece were guided by the premise that Italy would 
stay neutral in the event of war. This would allow free 
movement of the British fleet in the Mediterranean to the 
Far East. After 1936, according to L.R. Pratt, the British 
Government had taken the view that Mussolini would regard an 
Anglo-Greek alliance with suspicion and interpret it as an 
attempt to build an anti-Italian coalition.©> in fact, the 
Foreign Office feared that any political and military 
alliance with Greece would be regarded by Germany and Italy 


as an attempt to encircle them®®. on the other hand closer 


64. Cadogan, London 1971, pp. 170-175. 


65. Pratt, London 1975, p. 150. Mussolini for his part, 
writes MacGregor Knox (Mussoloni Unleashed 1939-1941, London 
1982, pp. 52-53), toyed with the idea that rapprochement 
with Greece would eventually enable him to bring that 
country into the Italian sphere of influence and deny 
Greece’s harbors to the Royal Navy in the event of war. The 
Metaxas Government welcomed Italian expressions of 
friendship but remained cautious and ultimately nothing came 
of this except to an exchange of declarations reaffirming 
both governments’ continued desire to maintain good 
relations. 
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Italian-Greek relations created other difficulties. In 
September 1939 the Greek-Italian Pact of Friendship 
(concluded in 1928) was due to expire and the Metaxas regime 
at first, attempted to use the opportunity of renewing the 
treaty as a means of improving relations with Italy. 
Mussolini responded with equal enthusiasm but the effort to 
renew Greece’s ties with Italy ultimately collapsed because 
they could not be reconciled with British interests and the 
pact was not renewed. Indeed, the Italian proposals caused 
some degree of confusion in the Foreign Office since it 
created the dilemma that although a Greek-Italian agreement 
went along with British policy of keeping Italy neutral, 
should Britain find herself at war with Italy, such a pact 


would keep Greece and her ports closed to the British. ©? 


In essence, however, Greek and British foreign polices were 
not in direct contradiction. The desire for an alliance 
with Britain was essentially the wish of George II and 

those around him who wanted closer ties with the British, 
partly as a reflex of tradition, as well as to counter the 
influence of Metaxas. The British guarantee served the 
purpose of protecting Greece while allowing her to negotiate 
with Italy and trade with Germany. The British, on the 
other hand, wanted reconciliation with Mussolini and 
therefore did want to be seen to be building an alliance 


against Italy; an alliance with Greece would have 


67. Koliopoulos, London 1977, pp. 114-119. 
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had the opposite affect of pushing Mussolini closer to 


Germany. 


After the outbreak of war in September 1939 the Foreign 
Office requested from the CID (Committee of Imperial 
Defence), a strategic appreciation of what was expected of 
Greece and what possible support Britain could provide the 
Government of Metaxas should circumstances bring the Greeks 


into the conflict. According to the Chiefs of Staff: 


..-it will be to our advantage for Greece to 
remain neutral as long as possible, even if Italy 
declares war against us. As a belligerent she 
will undoubtedly prove to be a liability and will 
tend to absorb allied resources which could be 
used elsewhere. It has already, however, become 
apparent that the use of Suda Bay for our patrols 
engaged in interrupting German sea-borne trade 
would be an advantage. If Turkey comes in on our 
side this need would be obviated since contraband 
control could be more effectively exercised from 
the Bosphorus. If Turkey, however, remains 
neutral or even becomes hostile the use of a Greek 
harbor may become necessary. In this event Greece 
might submit to "force majeure" while remaining 
neutral in the best interests of the allied cause. 


The report went on to elaborate on what possible assistance 
the allies could give Greece should she enter the war and 


the strategy that could be adopted: 


ACTION REQUIRED OF GREECE IF SHE BECOMES AN ALLY 
We require the following: 


(i) The denial of Greek harbors to our enemies. 
(11) The co-operation of Greek surface vessels in 
the protection of trade. 
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(iii) Free access for allied Naval forces to 
certain Greek harbors, such as Suda Bay, 
Navarin, Mundros and the Saronic Gulf. 


The Greek forces are insufficient to cover the 
defence of all her frontiers. It is most 
important that the territory south of the line 
between the Gulf of Corinth and the Euboean 
Channel should not be overrun. Greece must 
therefore ensure that her early onerations do not 
prejudice her ability ultimately to defend this 
line. 


ASSISTANCE WE ARE PREPARED TO GIVE GREECE IF AN 
ALLY 


We should provide security for sea communications 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and as much 
protection as possible for the Greek coast. 


In the event of a German advance through 
Yugoslavia or of Italian aggression, it would be 
desirable that Salonica should be denied to the 
enemy. With a hostile Italy, however, the 
establishment and maintenance of an allied force 
there would not be practical by sea in the early 
stages. 


The French favour the establishment of a bridge- 
head at Salonica as a base for future offensive 
operations, and they have two divisions earmarked 
in Syria for the purpose. We consider, however, 
that Salonica is unsuitable as a base for an 
offensive, for topographical and climatic reasons. 


In any event we could not provide any British land 
or air forces to assist Greece unless the 
neutrality of Italy is assured beyond all possible 
doubt. 


It is apparent that neither France nor ourselves 
are able to offer any great measure of assistance 
to Greece if she is attacked. From all points of 
view, therefore, she should remain neutral as long 
as possible, except in the special case of Turkey 
and Bulgaria both entering the War on our side. 


Moreover, until the attitudes of Italy and Turkey 
are clarified it is impossible to advise Greece 
upon a disposition of her forces, or to specify 
our own naval requirements. All we can say with 
certainty at present is that: 


(a) In all circumstances we want Greece to deny 
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the use of her harbors to our enemies. 

(b) We can spare no land or air forces to operate 
in Greece unless the neutrality of Italy is 
assured beyond doubt. 

In view of the above we consider that the 

disadvantages of the possible repercussions of any 

conversations with Greece at present, would far 


outweigh any military advantages we could possibly 
obtain. °8 


The strategic report of the Chiefs of Staff, although not 
read by the Greek Staff, was in conformity with the foreign 
policy of the Greek Government. Metaxas wished, at all 
costs, to keep Greece out of the war. He confided in his 
diary that the interests of Greece, as far as the major 
powers were concerned, received a very low priority. The 
only options for his country was to become self sufficient 
and maintain her neutrality. © At the same time the British 
policy of keeping Greece neutral enabled Metaxas to avoid a 
possible showdown with the King should the latter press for 
Greece to enter the war on the side of Great Britain. 
Despite Metaxas’ repeated displays of friendship for Britain 
and maintaining a strictly formal relationship with Germany, 
the British always had doubts about the Greek dictator. 


However, they accepted the situation because they could do 


68. War Cabinet: Chiefs of Staff Committee, "Greek Co- 
Operation Report", 22 September 1939, FO 371/23782 R7921. 


69. Metaxas, Imerologio Vol. 4., p. 406, Sunday 13 November 
1939. In December, Metaxas confided again in his diary that 
he was pleased with the state of affairs of Greece 
considering what was going on in the rest of the world. 
(Metaxas, Imerologio Vol. 4, p. 412, Sunday 31 December 
1939). 
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little else under the circumstances and they could count 


upon the pro-British attitude of King George II. 


On the 28th of October 1940 Mussolini issued an ultimatum to 
the Greek Government which, if accepted, would have reduced 
Greece to the status of an Italian satellite. The immediate 
and uncompromising refusal of Metaxas to accept the Italian 
demands led to war. The Greek dictator’s strong stand 
against Italy alleviated any doubts that the Foreign Office 
had over Metaxas’ sympathies towards the Axis, at least as 
far as Italy was concerned. There was still the question of 
Germany and the British were particularly sensitive to the 
possibility that Metaxas sould turn to her for mediation and 
support. Germany, however, stayed formally neutral and 
Hitler gave his personal support to Mussolini, which 


eliminated any possible German effort to assist Greece. 


Initially, Hitler’s policy towards the Balkans was to 
maintain the status quo. Greece, on the other hand, writes 
E. Schramm von Thaden, was not considered part of the 
Balkans and the Italians assumed, with Hitler’s concurrence, 
that it fell within their sphere of influence and could be 
invaded with impunity. ’° The hypothesis put forth by Martin 
Van Creveld for Mussolini’s attack on Greece and Hitler’s 
acceptance of this action, is based on the conjecture that 


70. E. Schramm von Thaden. Griechenland und die Grossmachte 
im Zweiten Weltkrieg, Wiesbaden 1955, p. 74. 
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when Mussolini and Hitler met on 4 October 1940 at Brenner 
the German dictator gave his Italian counter-part verbal 
assurance that the Italians could proceed with their 
invasion. However, the attack against Greece, Creveld 
speculates, was acceptable to Hitler only after the Italian 
capture of Mersa Matruh in Egypt and the subsequent blocking 
of the Suez Canal. In addition, the Italian plan had to 
include the occupation of the entire Greek mainland and 


probably the Aegean islands as well. 71 


Creveld attempts to substantiate his theory by pointing out 
that after the Brenner meeting Hitler received a continuous 
flow of reports from the German Foreign Office 

representatives in Italy as well as from the military | 


attaches in Rome about the imminent Italian invasion but he 


did not react.’ on the 28th of October, while on his way 
to meet Mussolini, he received the news that the Italian 
attack had started. According to A. Hillgruber, who bases 
his account on the record of Hitler’s aide de camp, D.G. 
Engel, the German dictator upon hearing the news was 
‘swearing and cursing’ accusing the German liaison staffs 
with the Italians and attaches of being ‘idlers but no 
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spies’. 


71. Martin Van Creveld, Hitler’s Strategy 1940-1941: The 
Balkan Clue, Cambridge 1973, pp. 34-35. 


72. Creveld, Cambridge 1973, pp. 46-48. 


73. A. Hillgruber, Hitlers Strategie, Frankfurt am Main 
1965, p. 286. 


Creveld’s explanation is that although Hitler was aware of 
Mussolini’s intentions of invading Greece, he put ona 
charade of indignation and acted surprised in order to give 
himself an alibi in case the Italian attack failed. He adds 
that during the course of his meeting with Mussolini, Hitler 
did not give the Italians any sign of displeasure and that 
the subject of Greece was hardly mentioned, except when 
Hitler congratulated his ally for the attack and offered him 
the use of German airborne forces to assist in the invasion 
of Krete.’4 The only hard evidence for Creveld’s theory 
(there is no record of any private talk between Hitler and 
Mussolini at Brennner) is a letter from Mussolini sent to 
Hitler on 19 October 1940, in which while he reviewed the 
overall strategic and political situation facing the Axis, 
Mussolini included veiled threats against Greece: "As 
regards Greece, T am resolved to end the delays, and very 
soon. Greece is one of the main points of English maritime 
strategy in the Mediterranean.". Mussolini stated that the 
Greek King was English and that the British had taken over 
Greek naval and air bases while the Greek armed forces were 
being mobilized. He compared the Italian situation in 
Greece to that of the German strategy in Norway: "In short, 


Greece is to the Mediterranean what Norway was to the North 


74. Creveld, Cambridge 1973, p. 49. 
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Sea, and must not escape the same fate.".7° 

Mussolini’s indirect references to an attack against Greece 
are hardly conclusive of a solid agreement with Hitler nor 
does this letter provide any indication of an imminent 
invasion of the Greek mainland. Hagen Fleischer explains 
that Hitler, despite the rumors and reports about an 
immanent Italian attack against Greece, believed that he 
could rely on the in-decisiveness of the Italians until he 
met with Mussolini in early November and then deal with the 
Italian ambitions in the Balkans. In the meantime he 
advanced his meeting with Mussolini from 5 November to 28 
October. 76 MacGregor Knox contends that at the Brenner Pass 
meeting Hitler did not encourage Mussolini in his Greek 
ambitions, as part of the developing German Mediterranean 
strategy as stipulated by Creveld, and suggests that: 
“Hitler proposed to draw Greece into the Axis fold by 
consent rather than by force.".77 He also quotes a remark 
made by Ciano in his record of the Brenner conference which 
states that the Axis had to avoid: “any action that might be 
of less than absolute utility in the struggle". According 
to Knox this is a strong reflection of the previous German 
warnings against immediate invasion. 78 

75. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XI, No. 199, p. 334. 

76. Hagen Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 63. 

77. Knox, London 1982, p. 203. 


78. Knox, London 1982, p. 203; Walter Ansel (Hitler and the 
Middle Sea, Durham N.C., 1972, p. 34 note 6), comments that 


Hitler had already made it clear to Mussolini that he would 
not tolerate any interference in Yugoslavia and that his 
main objective was to drive the British out of the 
Mediterranean. By September, Hitler had decided that he 
could not invade Britain and, for the time being, the only 
option was to neutralize the Mediterranean by taking 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. This strategy, however, 
required the co-operation of Vichy France and Spain and in 
the autumn cf 1940 Hitler attempted to create an alliance of 
the “southern dictators".’9 Before the discussions at the 
Brenner pass, Hitler met with Franco in late October and 
with Petain on the 24th but failed to draw either dictator 
into the war. Itaiy’s invasion of Greece, consequently, 
opened up a new front in a region that Hitler planned to 


contain by diplomatic and economic pressure. 89 


Almost a month later (20 November 1940), Hitler wrote to 
Mussolini and gently reprimanded him for his premature 
attack on Greece. Albeit, the letter was written with the 
benefit of hindsight, but in it Hitler points out that he 


Hitler at Brenner may have relented and given his assent for 
an Italian invasion of Greece. Ansel bases this ona 
comment by Jodl to Warlimot that he thought: "it possible 
that at the Brenner Pass conference the Fuhrer gave his 
consent to the Duce for an attack on Greece without 
informing his military entourage.". 


79. DGFP, Series D, No. 323, Vol. XI, pp. 527-528; Vol. XI, 
No. 352, pp. 598-606; Vol. XI No. 353, pp. 608. 


80. DGFP, Series D, No. 369, Vol.. XI, pp. 639-642. 
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had only been informed about the Greek conflict in a general 
way and had wanted Mussolini to postpone the invasion until 
a more favorable season and after the American presidential 
election. Hitler also expressed his concern that, as a 
result of the Italian invasion, the British had seized the 
opportunity to occupy Krete and were in the process of 
establishing air bases on other Greek islands. He went on 
to outline the Axis strategy in South Eastern Europe which 
essentially was aimed at destroying the Royal Navy through 
the use of air power and closing off the Mediterranean to 
the British and only after this condition was met could 


further land operations against Greece be resumed. 81 


The surprising victories of the Greek army over the Italians 
in Greece and Albania reinforced the British policy of 
support for Metaxas despite pressure from the Foreign Office 
to encourage the Greek Government to release political 
prisoners and co-operate with the opponents of the regime. 82 
In December 1940 a meeting was held between Fore:gn Office 
and SOE representatives to discuss the situation in Greece. 
The SOE representative indicated that the Special Operations 
Executive had already an agent in Athens: "with the object 
of promoting a united front".83 He was attempting to secure 
the return of the exiled politicians, encourage the 

81. DGFP, Series D, No. 369, Vol. XI, pp. 639-643. 

82. FO 371/24910. 


83. FO 371/24982. 
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Venizelists to support Metaxas and make known to the Greek 
Government of the undesirability of having two pro-German 
ministers in the government. The Foreign Office had serious 
doubts about the use of such activity and the SOE had to 
ensure that its representative would not undertake any 
action in such matters without the express approval of the 


British Embassy in Athens. 84 


In fact the newly created SOE had very little contact with 
the intelligence services, ministries or individuals close 
to the Metaxas Government. The raison d’ etre of its 
function was to prepare for and create sabotage, resistance 
and to use the often quoted phrase of Winston Churchill: 
"Set Europe Ablaze". Its role in Greece was to organize a 
network of agents to conduct such activity in anticipation 
of a possible Axis occupation. Despite the assurances given 
to the Foreign Office by the SOE in London, Special 
Operations Exec.itive officers in Athens began to make 
contact with Venizelists, Communists and other opponents of 
the Metaxas regime since, as will be illustrated below, the 
SOE believed that such groups were capable of the type of 
underground work required to pursue its objectives in an 
occupied country. As a result, after the occupation of 
Greece the SOE’s contact was mainly with Venizelists and 
Communists who were still opposed to the Greek monarchy 


which effectively was the Greek Government-in-Exile. On the 
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other hand, the Foreign Office and the British Government 
were committed to the Greek King and the traditional British 
intelligence services, such as MI6, had contacts in Greece 
with the supporters of the Greek monarchy and individuals 
who had been a part of or were in sympathy with the Metaxas 


regime. 
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Operation Marita and Enigma 


The continued success of the Greek armies against the 
Italians in Albania and the appearance of British forces, 
even of token strength, on the Greek mainland and Krete made 
a German invasion a distinct possibility. As early as 4 
November Hitler had decided that some kind of intervention 
in the Balkans was necessary to rescue his only ally froma 
humiliating defeat. On 12 November 1940 Hitler directed the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army to make preparations for the 
occupation of the Greek mainland north of the Aegean should 


it become necessary to attack British air bases in Greece. 8° 


Despite Greek assurances that the British presence in Greece 
was minimal and only to support operations against the 
Italians®® Hitler by 13 December had decided that the 
British had to be prevented from threatening the Romanian 
oil fields; although he had not yet decided on the outright 
occupation of Greece he was contemplating the seizure of 
bases for the German air force in order to dominate the 
eastern Mediterranean. His main concern, according to 
Directive No. 20, was to frustrate Rritish designs against 
the Ploesti oil fields and for this reason he ordered the 
Bo) Donec ee neee 0 vol XI, No. 323, "Directive 18", 

p. : 
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planning for the invasion and occupation of northern Greece, 
but if necessary he was prepared to capture the entire Greek 


mainland. 87 


The continued defeats of the Italians in Albania, North 
Africa, Ethiopia, in the eastern Mediterranean and the 
presence of British forces in Greece, however, forced Hitler 
to make up his mind and on 22 March 1941 he decided that 
Operation Marita should include the entire Greek mainland as 
well as the islands of Thasos and Samothrace off the Aegean 
Coast.°8 the only changes to Hitler’s plans came as a 
result of the coup in Yugoslavia on the evening of 26-27 
March whicn brought about the resignation of the Regent, 
Prince Paul, and the fear that Yugoslavia would withdraw 
from the Tripartite Pact. This required the transfer of 
additional forces to participate in the attack against 
Yugoslavia as well as Greece. On the other hand the 
Yugoslav coup expanded Hitler’s strategic options with 
regards to Operation Marita by simplifying the logistical 
and transportation difficulties anticipated by the German 
89 


high command fo.- the invasion of Greece. 


87. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XI, No. 511, "Directive 20: 
Operation Marita". 


88. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, No. 195, "Directives of the 
High Command of the Wehrmacht", pp. 338ff; F.H. Hinsley, 
British Intelligence in the Second World War: its influence 
on Strategy and Operations, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 347-348. 


89. The Yugoslavian railroad system had been inherited from 
the Habsburg Empire and connected with those of Austria, 
Hungry, Rumania and Greece, as was not the case with 
Bulgaria. Consequently, it offered the German army a direct 
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On 6 April 1941, the German armies began their offensive and 
quickly overwhelmed the Yugoslav forces reaching the Greek 
frontier within days and not weeks as had been anticipated 
by General Papagos. The deployment of the Greek army and 


the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) was, according to 


90 


Creveld, "suicidal" General Papagos had dissipated his 


limited forces by keeping four divisions along the Metaxas 
line, to protect eastern Makedonia and Thrake, while he only 
allocated three divisions to hold a defensive position, a 


hundred miles to the rear on the Aliakhmon line along with 


91 


the British Expeditionary Force. These dispositions 


created three defensive positions which depended for their 


approach to Macedonia (John Keegan, The Second World War, 
Toronto 1989, p. 152). 


90. Van Creveld, Cambridge 1973, p. 158. 


91. The BEF was to consist of the: 6th Australian Division, 
lst New Zealand Division, 1st British Armored Brigade, one 
Polish Brigade and the 7th Australian Division. The last 
two units however did not have the opportunity to 
participate in the Greek campaign since by the time they 
were ready to sail the BEF was preparing for evacuation. 
The British had assumed from their discussions with Papagos 
on 21 February 1941 that the latter would abandon the 
Metaxas Line and use those forces to hold the Aliakhmon 
Line. When the first elements of the BEF arrived in Greece 
on 5 March, however, Papagos refused to withdraw his forces 
to the Aliakhmon Line because he feared the political 
repercussions of abandoning Makedonia and Thrake to 
Bulgaria. Instead he recommended that the British commit 
their forces piece-meal to reinforce the Makedonian frontier 
Line. This proved to be unacceptable to the British and a 
compromise was reached that left the BEF defending the 
Aliakhmon Line with the support of three Greek divisions 
(Great Britain Cabinet Office, Cabinet History Series: 


Principal War Telegrams and Memoranda 1940-1943, Vol. 1, 
"Middle East, From the Occupation of Cyrenaica to the Fall 


of Keren and Harar™, Nos. 39, 40, 69, 73). 
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security on the Yugoslavs holding their ground against the 
German superiority of manpower and equipment. Papagos’ plan 
was not what the British had agreed to when General Wavell 
had discussed with the Greek general the role that British 
expeditionary force would play in the defence of Greece, but 
was the result of misinterpreting Yugoslav intentions and 


political expediency. 92 


This was particularly disheartening for the British 
especially since the decision to send troops to Greece was 
made over the objections of the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Middle East.?3 It was not based 
on military considerations but was motivated by Churchill’s 
enthusiasm to support a "gallant" ally and the faint hope 
that it might result in a significant set back for the 
Germans as well as the fear that if Britain did not support 


Greece it would have grave repercussions on relations with 


92. Papagos believed that by keeping a defensive position 
which included Makedonia and Thrake, as well as the port of 
Thessaloniki, the Yugoslavs could be induced to deploy their 
forces in southern Yugoslavia and protect the flank of the 
Greek army. At the very least Papagos believed that he 
would have sufficient time to withdraw his forces to the 
Aliakhmon line if the Yugoslavs remained neutral. Another 
important consideration for the Greek Commander-in-Chief was 
that by not defending Makedonia and Thrake he would be 
abandoning Greece’s second largest city and most probably 
the entire region would fall under Bulgarian control. At 
this time Bulgaria was Greece’s greatest rival in the 
Balkans and abandoning any national territory to a 
traditional enemy would have had severe political 
repercussions. 


93. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 361. 
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Yugoslavia and Turkey.?4 The Chiefs of Staff finally agreed 
to send help to Greece but they cautioned that if the 
presence of British formations were to have any affect they 
had to be dispatched as soon as possible and the strategy of 
holding the Aliakhmon Line with the Greek forces withdrawn 
from Thrake and Makedonia they concluded, would have the 


only chance of success. ?° 


Despite the earlier success of British intelligence on 
breaking some of the German codes, the assessment of German 
intentions in the Balkans and the Middle east was very 
limited throughout 1940. In early 1941, however, the 
information made available from Enigma increased 
sufficiently to enable British intelligence to form a better 
picture of Hitler’s intentions in the Balkans. During this 
period (December 1940 - January 1941) the British assumed 
Hitler had ambitions of not only taking the Balkans but 
pushing through Turkey and advancing on to Iraq. ?° By 21 
November, British Military Intelligence had informed the 
Chiefs of Staff that the German preparations to enter 


Bulgaria were complete. On 24 December Enigma decrypts 


94. Great Britain Cabinet Office, Cabinet History Series: 
Principal War Telegrams and Memoranda 1940-1943, Vol. 1, 
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began to yield information on the German concentration of 
forces in the Balkans and on 25 December an Enigma decrypt 


carried the first mention of Operation Marita. 9? 


The combination of Enigma decrypts and .ntelligence reports 
from other sou.ces convinced the Chiefs of Staff that the 
Germans were planning to invade Greece on 20 January 1941. 
Since the British Government had concluded that it was 
necessary to support the Greeks it was decided to send the 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East to Athens and offer the 
Greeks immediate reinforcements. Although the German 
invasion did not materialize on 20 January the Chiefs of 
Staff’s assessment of the situation in late January 
predicted a gradual German occupation of Bulgaria, over a 
two month period, followed by an attack on Greece or 
Turkey. 98 It was not until mid February, however, that a 
combination of Enigma traffic and intelligence reports from 
agents in occupied Europe indicated without any doubt that 


the Germans were going to invade Greece. 29 


The War Cabinet had already agreed on 10 February that 
reinforcements would have to go to Greece and this required 


a build up of forces in Egypt which, in turn, had a direct 


97. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 352. 


98. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 355; Butler, Vol. II, 
pp. 377-378. 


99. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 358. 


impact on the campaign in North Africa.19° ‘The cabinet 
decision to support Greece required that Wavell’s army would 
not advance through Tripolitania to Tripoli but to stop at 
El Agheila. On 12 February Churchill telegraphed the 


decision of the War Cabinet to Wavell and explained that: 


Our first thoughts must be for our ally Greece, 
which is actually fighting so well. If Greece is 
trampled down or forced to make a separate peace 
with Italy, yielding also Air and naval strategic 
points against us to Germany, effect on Turkey 
will be very bad. But if Greece with British aid 
can hold up for some months German advance, 
chances of Turkish intervention will be favoured. 
Therefore it would seem that we should try to get 
in a position to offer the Greeks the transfer to 
Greece of the fighting portion of the army which 
has hitherto defended Egypt and make every plan 
for sending and reinforcing it to the limit with 
men and material.191 


Wavell accepted the War Cabinet’s instructions and believed 
that, although sending a force to Greece entailed 
considerable risks, it was worth the chance since it would 
encourage the Greeks to continue fighting and it might even 
force the Germans to fight on a front which they had hoped 
to dominate without the use of military force. In addition, 
according to Wavell‘s strategic appreciation, if Greece fell 
it would damage British prestige and eliminate any 


possibility of Yugoslav and Turkish assistance. 19 
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On 2 April Enigma decrypts clearly showed the attack would 
take place on the 5 April and shortly after that date was 
corrected to 6 April 1941.193 pespite the tremendous 
advantage which Enigma afforded the British Government and 
Chiefs of Staff, the Greek campaign proved to be a disaster 
which the Enigma decrypts could not avert. By 9 April the 
Germans had routed the Yugoslavian army and captured the 
Metaxas Line. Once they achieved this objective they were 
able to turn the left flank of the Aliakhmon Line and 
advance into central Greece, while a detached force 


outflanked the Greek position in Albania. 


The Greek forces in Albania held their ground despite an 
Italian attempt to mount an offensive to coincide with the 
German attack but the Italian army ultimately failed to 
achieve a breakthrough. The British, on the other hand, did 
not have the opportunity to offer serious resistance since 
each defensive position they took deteriorated rapidly 
thanks in part to German superiority in equipment and air 
power. Once their position on the Aliakhmon line was 
outflanked they fell back from one position to another, 


until they were rescued by the Royal Navy. 104 According to 


103. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 372-372. 


104. Evacuation of the BEF began on the night of 24-25 April 
and continued for the next five nights, S.W. Roskill, The 
War at Sea 1939-1945, Vol. I: "The Defensive", London 1954, 
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John Keegan: "Though they lacked the numbers and equipment 
to resist the Germans, they had the motorized transport in 
which to withdraw;... .".1°5 dhe commander of the First 
Greek Army in Albania, General George Tsolakoglou, once he 
realized that his forces were cut off decided on his own 
initiative to surrender to the Germans rather than give the 
Italians a victory they did not deserve, 106 Perhaps, if he 
had used his initiative to defy his Commander-in-Chief 
earlier, the BEF may not have been outflanked at the 
Aliakhmon Line. In some respects, the comments of Keegan 
and the actions of Tsolakoglou serve as a fitting epitaph of 


the doomed Greek-British campaign in Greece. 


On 21 April General Papagos recommended that the British 
begin evacuating their forces from Greece and by the 25th of 
April most of the BEF was rescued by the Royal Navy. 107 

The remnants of the BEF, the Greek Government and the King 
were brought to Krete with the hope that the island would 
serve as the base of operations against German occupied 
mainland Greece. In terms of numbers, the Allied forces in 


Krete seemed more than adequate. In reality, however, most 


105. dohn Keegan, The Second World War, Toronto 1989, p. 
157. 


106. Tsolakoglou opened unauthorized discussions with Sepp 
Dietrich, the commander of the Adolf Hitler Division and 
surrendered his forces on 20 April 1941. 


107. The British Mediterranean Fleet provided a force of Six 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and 30 other ships to facilitate the 
evacuation. Slightly over 50,000 men were rescued by the 
Royal Navy at a cost of two destroyers and four transports. 
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of the 40,000 British troops were what was left of the BEF 
in Greece. The majority were disheartened, disorganized and 
lacked essential equipment. The commander of the Allied 
forces in Krete, General Bernard Freyberg, could only rely 
on the one brigade of British infantry, brought to the 
island direct from Egypt, as well as two brigades of the 2nd 
New Zealand Division and one Australian Brigade. The Greek 
forces on the island consisted cf mainly raw recruits and 
reservists, since the 5th Kretan Division had been abandoned 


on the mainland. 


The allies, however, had one significant advantage - the 
proposed German operation against Krete was known from the 
start thanks to Enigma. In effect, the raison d’etre of a 
airborne attack was surprise and that was compromised from 
the beginning of the operation. Mercury, the operation 
against Krete, was not part of the original Marita directive 
and it was not until 25 April that Hitler gave his approval 
for the airborne attack. The Chiefs of Staff had speculated 
as early as 18 April that Krete would be the next German 


objective but also included Cyprus and Iraq as possible 


targets. 108 


108. Enigma traffic on 18 April revealed that 250 Ju 52s had 
been withdrawn from routine flights and earmarked for a 
special operation which turned out to be a paratroop attack 
on the Korinth Canal (26 April) in order to cut off the 
British retreat. Afterwards new Enigma decrypts indicated a 
new operation was imminent but there was still no evidence 
that Krete was the next objective. Hinsley (London 1979, 
Vol. 1, p- 416) comments that this may have prompted 
Churchill, an advocate of holding Krete, to give priority to 
the withdrawal of the BEF from mainland Greece and maintain 
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On 26 April, Enigma traffic confirmed preparations for 
another large scale German operation in the Balkans and 
German Air Force decrypis began to refer to Krete. Between 
1 to 5 May Enigma decrypts confirmed that Krete was the next 
target and more importantly the JIC (Joint Intelligence Sub- 
Committee) was able to estimate that the German operation 
was imminent. The flow of Enigma traffic in the next two 
weeks provided the British with detailed information about 
the German dispositions for Operation Mercury and suggested 
20Q May as the date of the airborne assault against the 
island. During the course of the battle, Enigma decrypts 
contained: information from German situation reports 
reinforcement rates and identification of units landed on 
Krete.199 on the evening of the 21-22 May Enigma traffic 
also warned that Maleme was the principal German objective 
as well as becoming the main point of entry for German 


reinforcements and supplies. 11° 


the British positions in Libya since both the Chiefs of 
Staff and the JIC had strong concerns about a possible 
German move into Syria and Iraq. Hinsley’s analysis, 
however is based on S.O. Playfair, (The Mediterranean and 
Middle East, Vol. II, p. 124) who states that Churchill 
decided that the extrication of the Dominion troops from 
Greece and the battle for Libya were imperative but if these 
priorities clashed emphasis should be given to Libya, Krete 
would get whatever reinforcements were left over from the 
forces evacuated from Greece. On 17 April Enigma traffic 
had confirmed British suspicions that Rashid Ali had 
appealed to the Axis for support (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 
1, Pp. 410). 


109. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 420. 


110. Ralph Bennett, Ultra and the Mediterranean Strategy 
1941-1945, London 1989. 
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Despite a great effort by the British and the tremendous 
courage of the Kretans to defend their island, the Germans 
were able to seize the three major airports and once again 
the Royal Navy had to rescue the BEF. According tc Hinsley: 
...the conduct and the outcome of the battle were 
affected by Enigma and that the British, whether 
from weakness or for other reasons, were not ina 
position to make better use of an intelligence 


service fhat was at least getting into its 
stride.! 


In the conclusion of another author, Ralph Bennett, the 
British in Krete did not have sufficient forces and 
equipment to take advantage of the intelligence provided by 
Enigma and despite the information that was available to 
Freyberg he could do little to affect the outcome of the 


battle,112 


A more precise appraisal is that the British had more than 
sufficient manpower but lacked mobility and firepower to 
cope with the German attack. In the final analysis the 
battle of Krete is a good example that neither a clear 


advantage in intelligence nor numerical superiority is a 


111. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 420-421. 


112. Bennett, London 1989, pp. 60-61. Accordirg to Peter 
Calvocoressi, (Total War: The Causes and Courses of the 
Second World War, Volume 1: The Western Hemisphere, second 
edition, London 1989, p. 178), Freyberg was instructed by 
Wavell not to make tactical use of Ultra without 
corroborating intelligence from another source. 
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guarantee for victory. The battle of Krete proved to be the 
ideal testing ground for the operational use of Enigma but 
it also demonstrated that there was a great gap between the 
acquisition of intelligence and the transmission of that 


information to the relevant military command. 


After operations Marita and Mercury, the role of Enigma, as 
far as it concerned German activities in Greece, was limited 
because the Axis forces in Greece remained static. 

According to Hinsley, there was a plethora of Enigma traffic 
relating to Yugoslavia but negligible amounts dealing with 
Greece because: "...it is obvious that more Sigint would be 
produced by purposive warfare than by warfare consisting 
chiefly of passive waiting for the isolated guerrilla 


raia.",113 


Accordingly British intelligence on Greece had 
to depend on the establishment of espionage networks and the 
infiltration of agents which, with few exceptions, had to be 


organized after the occupation. 


In the inter-war period, however, the use of espionage and 
other forms of conventional intelligence received little 
attention. The British intelligence agencies maintained 
minimal espionage networks in general and small and 
ineffectual organizations in places such as Greece. This, 
for the most part, was a legacy of the past which considered 


the use of espionage as an odious and distasteful practice 


113. Hinsley, New York 1984, Vol. 3 p. 501. 


pi, 
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to be kept at arms length but a necessary evil in time of 


war. 


In the nineteenth century the role of intelligence as a 
complementary part of military planning was accepted only 
after considerable hesitation and, as a result, developed 
unevenly and usually as a reaction to wartime needs. 
Espionage, on the other hand, continued to be viewed both by 
Whitehall and the military with distaste and it was not 
until 1906 that, after most major countries had established 
intelligence organizations, that the British Government 
established MI6 as an agency to deal with espionage. 
Despite this, the use and function of intelligence 
organizations continued to be viewed by the Foreign Office 
with suspicion and every effort was made to keep these 


organizations at arms length. 


As a result, the British intelligence agencies developed as 
organizations whose role was to collect and process 
information but had little control over how this 
intelligence was evaluated or interpreted. In addition, the 
intelligence organizations were confined to a relatively low 
position within the government hierarchy. Consequently, 
they had limited access to how the intelligence they 
compiled was used in the formation of strategy and policy, 
yet their isolation permitted them a degree of operational 


freedom which, as in the case of Greece, led to considerable 


aM®y 
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confusion over British policy. 


In order to comprehend the role of British intelligence and 
its impact on Greece between 1940-1941, it is essential to 
examine the development of the British intelligence 
community between the two world wars. An examination of 
these two periods is necessary in order to understand the 
relationship of the intelligence crganizations to the 
implementation of British policy and strategy as well as 
place the role of intelligence within the context of the 
Second World War and in particular to the situation in 


occupied Greece. 
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Chapter 2 


Survey of British Military Intelligence 


In its early history, British military intelligence 
fluctuated between periods when departments of military 
intelligence exercised considerable influence within the 
armed forces anc government to periods of relative 
obscurity. This variation is generally attributed to the 
notion held by military officers and even by government 
officials, before the Second World War, that espionage was 
an illegal activity incompatible with the principles of 
honor and diplomatic protocol. Most senior staff officers, 
therefore, could not comprehend the value of maintaining a 
peace time intelligence service to compile information on 
foreign armies preferring to rely on fire-power and 
initiative for the conduct of any war.+ Yet, with the 


1. According to B.A.H. Parritt (The Intelligencers: The 
Story of British Military Intelligence up to 1914, Ashford 
1971, p. 150), during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the attitude amongst British officers towards the 
Intelligence Branch was: "...distrustful and disdainful.". 
This attitude towards intelligence continued right up to the 
early phases of the First Word War. Haswell (British 
Military Intelligence, London 1973, p. 89) states that: 
"Most regular officers felt that war was so serious a 
business that it would be dangerously unwise to leave any 
aspect of it in the hands of these people (civilian 
intelligence specialists) who really knew nothing about the 
arny.". In the inter-war period, the lack of adequately 
trained field intelligence officers is attributed by Hinsley 
(London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 14) partly to the low esteem into 
which intelligence had once again fallen. Haswell (London 


a 
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exception of the ancient Greeks, military and political 


espionage had been based on the use of officers as the main 


2 


suppliers of information. In the nineteenth century, 


Napoleon not only made use of generals as ambassadors but 
employed in French legations, centers of espionage headed by 
officers. The Prussian General Massenbach had also proposed 
to his government the attachment of officers, destinec for 


higher staff duties, to foreign courts so that they could 


3 


observe and study the enemy’s forces. According to Alfred 


Vagts: 


In certain respects the military attache of 
nineteenth century is part of the military 
progress instituted by Napoleon, and adopted by 
those who overthrew him while they rejected his 
militarism. Henceforth the military sector of 
diplomatic reporting took on a more expert 
character, and military competition called for 
specific information on foreign armies. 


Between 1870-1871, the defeat of France and the sudden 


emergence of Prussia as a major military power created the 


1973, p. 161), adds that the real problem was that: "To many 
military minds intelligence was no profession for an officer 
and a gentleman.". 


2. The ancient Greek city-states up until the time of Philip 
and Alexander did not maintain permanent military 
establishments with a professional officers corps. Espionage 
was employed but remained under the control of politicians 
and diplomats. (see: Andre Gerolymatos, Espionage and 
Treason: A Study of the Proxenia in Political and Military 


Intelligence Gathering in Classical Greece, Amsterdam 1986, 
passim). 


3. Alfred Vagts, The Military Attache, Princeton 1967, pp. 
9-10. 


4. Vagts, Princeton 1967, p. 15. 
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impetus in Britain for the establishment of a department 
that would be responsible for the acquisition of military 
intelligence. Even before the Prussian victories, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, 
had proposed to establish a military attache in Berlin, and 
after much hesitation by Lord John Russell, officers were 
stationed in Paris, Berlin, Turin, St. Petersburg, Vienna 
and Frankfurt.> Between 1871-1914 all the major powers, and 
even some of the smaller ones, had begun to employ military 
and naval attaches on a regular basis thus by the outbreak 
of the First World War the attache® had become a permanent 


feature of the legation staff.’ 


In 1873, the British Government announced the creation of an 
Intelligence Branch within the War Office under the command 
of a Major-General. 8 The terms of reference for this 
department, as quoted by J. Haswell, were to take into: 
"...consideration in time of peace of the measures to be 
taken for home defence in order to prevent confusion on the 


5. In addition, two naval attaches were posted in Paris and 
Washington (Vagts, Princeton 1967, pp. 28-29). 


6. The term "military attache" in the British army became 
standard after 1857. On the variety of tiles used by other 
states see Vagts, Pririceton 1967, pp. 24-26. 


7. Vagts, Princeton 1967, p. 34-35. 


8. The precise term was Deputy Adjutant-General (Major 
General), J. Haswell, British Military Intelligence, London 
1973, pp. 34-35; T. G. Fergusson (British Military 
Intelligence 1870-1914: The Development of a Modern 
Intelligence Orvanization), Frederick, Maryland, 1984, p. 
47). 
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outbreak of war.".9 B.A.H. Parrit adds that the chief of 
the new branch was also "... made responsible for the 


strategic application of information available ...".1° 


Initially, the Intelligence Branch was subordinated to the 
Adjutant General’s department but a year later (July 1874) 
it was transferred to the Quartermaster General. The 
transfer, T. G. Fergusson suggests, reflected the 
traditional wrangling in the British army over who had 
control of intelligence. In the early eighteenth century, 
the Adjutant General’s responsibilities included the 
supervision of outposts and security thus involving hin, 
states Fergusson, in both operations and intelligence. 
However, the Quartermaster General was in charge of 
selecting and organizing camp sites through the use of 
reconnaissance and in this manner was involved in one aspect 
of intelliyence activity. A century later both the Adjutant 
General and Quartermaster General had intelligence 
functions. 11 According to Fergusson: 
...traditionally the Adjutant General had been the 
more important of the two officers, but Wellington 
favoured the Quartermaster General, and as time 
went on he gave the latter most of the operations 
and intelligence functions. 


9. Haswell 1973, pp. 34-35. 


10. B.A.H. Parrit, The Intelligencers: The Story of British 
Military Intelligence up to 1914), Ashford 1971, p. 100. 


11. Haswell, London 1973, p. 47. 


12. Haswell, London 1973, p. 47. 


The return of the Intelligence Branch to the Quartermaster 


General in 1874, concludes Fergusson, was consistent with 
the practice of the British army during the Napoleonic Wars 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 23 
Unfortunately, the new Branch was also given the additional 
responsibility for mobilization planning, without any 
increase in staff or resources, which limited the amount of 


time that could be devoted to intelligence work. 14 


On 1 June 1887, the title of Deputy Quartermaster-General 
for Intelligence was replaced by that of Director of 
Military Intelligence (DMI) which remained in use until 
1965.15 a year later (February 1888), the mobilization 
section was transferred to the office of the Adjutant- 
General, the head of the Intelligence Branch was promoted to 
Lieutenant~-General and the service was upgraded to the level 
of Intelligence Division. By 1891, according to Haswell, it 
had become an established principle that the Director of 
Military Intelligence was consulted on all military matters 


13. Fergusson (Maryland 1984, p. 48) cannot determine why 
the Intelligence Branch was originally placed with the 
Adjutant General except to suggest that it was probably due, 
in part, to the resurgence of the position of Adjutant 
General who by the 1870’s had become the "unofficial deputy 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and his functions most closely 
approximated those of a chief of staff.". 


14. Haswell, London 1973, p. 35. 
15. In 1965, a joint Defence intelligence staff was 


established which included the intelligence departments of 
the three Services. 
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concerning foreign countries. 16 Despite these innovations, 
and a great deal of research by the Intelligence Branch on 
various countries and potential trouble-spcots, most 
operational commanders were reluctant to take advantage of 
the services of the Intelligence Branch and had no use for 
trained intelligence units to accompany the army in the 


field. JJ. Haswell comments that: 


Although at home there had bzen times when it 
seemed as if progress was being made, under the 
test of actual war the majority of officers at all 
levels remained unconvinced or saw no need for any 
intelligence corps. Either expressing their 
contempt or ignoring the intelligence service 
altogether, they preferred to rely on their own 
intuition or instinct wh'ch they were apt to 
regard as a fine blend of experience and common 
sense. + 


The shortcomings of this attitude were clearly demonstrated 
by the disasters which haunted the British Army during the 
Boer War. 18 By 1900, the British had defeated the Boer 
armies in the field but the war continued with the Boers 


maintaining the pressure on the British forces through a 


16. Haswell, London 1973, p. 46. 
17. Haswell, London 1973, p. 57. 


18. Part of the blame for the failure of the British army in 
South Africa was attributed to the Intelligence Division for 
not providing the government with realistic assessments of 
the capabilities of the Boers. An investigation by the 
Elgin Commission, after the Boer War, of the performance of 
the Intelligence Division clearly indicated that the fault 
lay with the government for not following up on the 
recommendations of the service or simply ignoring any 
intelligence which had not been compatible with current 
notions about the situation in South Africa (Haswell, London 
1973, pp. 57-58). 
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campaign of guerrilla warfare. Under these circumstances, 
the British commanders in South Africa accepted the creation 
of field intelligence units which ultimately led to the 
establishment of a Field Intelligence Department. To some 
extent, the activities of this organization, in conjunction 
with specialized counter-insurgency units, played a major 
role in the defeat of the Boer Ccmmandos and demonstrated 
the inadequacy of regular forces against the hit and run 
tactics of a guerrilla army. 19 It is significant that the 
lessons learned from this conflict were ignored after the 
end of hostilities so that when the British had to contend 
with the "phenomenon" of guerrilla warfare in the Second 
World War, albeit from a different perspective, they dealt 


with this problem almost in a vacuum. 


In the period after the Boer War, the function of the 
Intelligence Division underwent extensive modification and 
its relationship with the military hierarchy as well as the 
scope of its responsibilities were redefined. In 1904, the 
post of Director of Military Intelligence was abolished and 
under the new guidelines the function of the Intelligence 
Division was defined as a sub-departmenta] advisory 
service. 2° 

19. T. Pakenham, The Boer War, New York. 1979, p. 574. 

20. The disposition of the intelligence department came as a 
result of the recommendations of the Hardwicke Committee, 
set-up to study the permanent establishment of the 
Mobilization and Intelligence Department (in 1901 the 


Intelligence and Mobilization Divisions were reunited). That 
its recommendations were carefully considered is 
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The reorganization of the Intelligence Branch was part of 
several fundamental changes within the British Army which 
included the establishment of a General Staff and the end of 
the position of Commander-in-Chief. According to Hinsley, 
the elimination of the post of Director of Military 
Intelligence was caused: 
Partly, perhaps, because the power of the early 
DMIs had aroused opposition within the Army, no 
less than on the part of the civilian departments, 
it was then laid down that intelligence should be 
only an advisory sub-department. 
The Intelligence Division was incorporated in the 
Directorate of Military Operations (the G branch of the 
General Staff) and in spite of the experiences in South 
Africa the field intelligence units were disbanded.*2 The 
only provisions that were made, for the training and 
deployment of intelligence officers for any future conflict, 
were: the publication of a General Staff manual which 


devoted twenty-two pages to field intelligence work and a 


demonstrated by the efforts of General Nicolson, the last 
DMI, who attempted to contest the findings of the Committee 
only to have a second committee, the Esher Committee, 
confirm the recommendations of the Hardwicke Committee 
(Haswell, London 1973, pp. 72-73). 


21. Hinsley, London, 1979 Vol. 1, p. 9. 


22. At the end of the Boer War the Field Intelliyence 
Department numbered 132 officers and 2,321 other ranks. In 
addition, a separate headquarters was established in 
Praetoria (DMI South Africa) to coordinate all intelligence 
activity (Haswell, London 1973, p. 64; Pakenham, New York 
1979, p. 573). 
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register of potential candidates that would be included in 
the formation of an intelligence unit. Accordingly, when 
the First World War broke, out several hundred unsuspecting 
civilians from various walks of life were invited to join 


the newly established Intelligence Corps. 23 


Historically, the Admiralty had been as reluctant as the 
army when it came to matters of reform and almost oblivious 
to the value of intelligence. According to Admiral Sir 
William James, the duties of the Royal Navy in the 


nineteenth century were: 


Apart from assisting the Army, the main duty of 
the Navy during those hundred years was policing 
the seas and ‘showing the flag’, and, as there was 
no prospect of a maritime war, the efforts of the 
officers and men were devoted to achieving a high 
standard of seamanship, discipline, and smartness, 
and little attention was paid to fighting 
efficiency. ... The tranquil life disappeared 
almost overnight. A rival had appeared (Germany) 
and the time had come to concentrate on fighting 
efficiency, metallurgy and engineering and oil- 
power 5° increase the battle-power of all men-of- 
war. 


Pressure for the establishment of an Intelligence Branch 
came, according to R. Deacon, not from the Admiralty but 
from the naval attaches but little was accomplished. It was 
not until Colonel, later General, Charles Gordon pointed out 
to the First Lord, Lord Northbrook, that lack of 

23. Haswell, London 1973, p. 80. 


24. Admiral Sir William James, The Eyes of the Navy: A 
Biographical Study of Sir Reginai Hall, London 1955, p. 1. 


information, which could be supplied by the navy, was 


causing serious difficulties for the War Office that 
prompted the Admiralty to accept the creation of an 
Intelligence Branch. 24 Accordingly, in 1887 the Admiralty 
set up the Naval Intelligence Branch and, although it was a 
small organization and did not expanded rapidly, it focussed 
on the use of cryptography and decoding of cyphers. This 
early start in the use of signal communicati«ns and, 
subsequently, the successful efforts at decoding enemy 
cyphers enabled the NID to achieve tremendous results in 
World War I and served as the genesis of the Government Code 


and Cypher Schoo]. 25 


During WWI, the value of good intelligence became obvious 
once again and, in particular, the growing complexity of 
this type of activity made it necessary to reintroduce in 
1916 the post of pMI.%© it is beyond the scope of this 
study to provide a survey of British military intelligence 
in the First World War, suffice to say that during the 


conflict the nature and extent of intelligence activity 


24. Richard Deacon, The Silent War: A History of Western 
Naval Intelligence, London 1978, pp. 44-45. 


25. On the success of the NID in this field of intelligence, 
in addition to Hinsley, see: Patrick Beesly, Very Special 
Intelligence: The Story of the Admiralty’s Operational 
Intelligence Center in World War II, London 1978; Donald 


Maclachlan, Room 39: Naval Intelligence in Action 1939-1945, 
London 1968; Admiral Sir William James, The Eyes of the 


Navy: A Biographical Study of Sir Reginal Hall, London 1955. 
26. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 9. 


made great strides both in technique and usefulness, but 
when the war ended the Intelligence Corps was abolished and 
the Directorate of Intelligence assumed its pre-war 


structure. 28 


Characteristically very little was done, with 
the exception of the publication of a Manual of Military 
Intelligence in the Field, to maintain the skills acquired 
in the war.*9 When the Air Staff was organized in 1918 the 
same process followed and the Air Intelligence Branch was 
made a subordinate section of the Directorate of Operation. 
and Intelligence. The mainstay of military intelligence, 
for the most part, remained the attaches who were used by 
the victorious powers to report on the compliance with the 
Treaty of Versailles and who later continued to provide 
information on military developments in foreign countries. 29 


The work of the Service attaches continued to expand both in 


volume and range of activity. They now reported not only 


ee 


28. After the position of Director was again abolished a 
combined Directorate of Military Operations and Intelligence 
was set up in 1922 (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 9). 
According to Haswell (London 1973, p. 159), by 1918 the 
Intelligence Corps had reached 3,000 men but in 1929 when 
the British Army of Occupation left Germany the Corps 
consisted of the Commandant, one intelligence officer and 
one Field Security Policeman. 


29. Haswell (London 1973, p. 167) states that although the 
manual provided considerable detail on the organization of 
intelligence at various levels of command and listed the 
functions of intelligence officers it did not explain how 
these tasks would be performed. 


30. In the 1920’s, the number of attaches increased with the 
introduction of an Air Attache, first established by the 
French in 1920 and adopted soon after by the other powers 
(Vagts, Princeton 1967, p. 67). 
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on strictly detailed military matters, such as organization, 
strength and growth of military forces but also on 
industrial, technical and economic developments which had a 
direct impact on the military capabilities of other 


nations. 31 


In the inter-war period, the function of military 
intelligence as defined by army doctrine, according to 


Hinsley, was to provide: 


...comprehensive, long-term intelligence required 
for strategic plans and appreciations as well as 
for organizing and administering the entire 
intelligence machine, but that operational 
intelligence be provided to commanders by their 
own field intelligence staffs. These staffs were 
thus expected to control such sources of 
intelligence as they could exploit themselves. 22 


In practical terms, this meant that the intelligence section 
of the Operations Directorate compiled handbooks on foreign 
armies and information on topography, communication systems, 
climate, etc., of different countries. Financial restraint 
and complacency, however, limited these studies to only a 


few regions. 33 


31. Vagts, Princeton 1967, p. 52. 
32. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 13. 


33. The handbooks were kept up to date and ready for 
publication when required but the restriction of these 
studies only to certain major countries meant, for example, 
that in 1940 there was no handbook on Norway (Haswell, 
London 1973, pp. 160-161). 
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Between 1904 and 1935, two critical ideas emerge from the 
development of military intelligence and, in turn, 
characterized the role of British intelligence operations 
against the Axis forces in Greece. First, the function of 
the military Intelligence Branch was confined to that of an 
advisory department without executive authority. Secondly, 
it was the consensus of the Service staffs that this 
function was to be strictly focused on matters which 
concerned intelligence regarding the military, naval, or air 


34 


capabilities of foreign countries. All intelligence 


matters dealing with political developments were left to the 
Foreign Office despite any military significance they may 


have had for the Services. Hinsley states that: 


-.-one reason for their attitude was diffidence 
lest they should cross the dividing line between 
military and political responsibility. Thus the 
Foreign Office, in its insistence on having the 
final say in the interpretation of political 
information, was inclined to rely on its own 
judgment of the political significance of even 
military information, but the Services preferred 
to disregard the possible military significance of 
political developments, and of such political 
information as the Foreign Office supplied to 
them, rather than be suspected of wishing to exert 
influence in the Foreign Office’s field. > 


The confinement of the intelligence branches within the 
operations directorates of the Services, a result of the 


post-War reorganization, comments Hinsley, not only isolated 


the intelligence staffs from each other but it ensured their 


34. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 8-9. 


35. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 8. 
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analysis had to be transmitted through the Service 
departments. A further limitation was that the operations 
directorates frequently avoided consulting their 
intelligence branches.2© Another important change, which 
affected the intelligence community, came as a result of the 
recommendations of a Secret Service Committees which gave the 
SIS sole responsibility for the conduct of espionage and 
henceforth included one section from each of the Service 
departments intelligence branches.?’ As a result, the 
Service intelligence branches were confined to analytical 
functions aiid had no control over the apparatus that 
collected intelligence. This reoryanization segregated the 
interpretation and collection of intelligence; it forced the 
Service intelligence departments to prepare their analysis 
based on sources beyond their control and denied them access 


to how their analysis was ultimately interpreted. 


In 1936, when the international situation deteriorated and 
requests for information about Germany and Italy became 


pressing, a greater measure of autonomy was given to the 


36. The same attitude was held by the Admiraity despite the 
fact that its Intelligence Branch was not placed under 
Operations. According to Hinsley (London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 
9), it was assumed that hy incorporating intelligence within 
the operations directorates the Services would make regular 
and effective use of specialized intelligence departments. 


37. The Secret Service Committee was appointed by the 
Cabinet in 1919 to advise the government on the post-war war 
arrangements for the intelligence services, its findings and 
recommendations were concluded in 1921. (Hinsley, London 
1979, Vol. 1, p. 17). 
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Intelligence Branch. The demand, furthermore, for mere and 
comprehensive information on Germany and Italy initiated a 
series of administrative changes which culminated in 1939 
with the establishment, once again, of a Director of 
Military Intelligence. In 1936, the first tentative step in 
this direction was taken with the appointment of a Deputy 
Directory (DDMI) in the Directory of Operations to head the 
Intelligence Branch. Another important development occurred 
in 1938 when the Research Section of the General Staff GS(R) 
headed by John Holland began exploring the possibilities of 
employing regular units to conduct guerrilla warfare. This 
paralleled the efforts of Major Laurence Grand who in 1938 
had been authorized by the Director of SIS, Hugh Sinclair, 
to establish a special unit, Section D, under the cover 
title of Statistical Research Department of the War Office, 
for the study of alternative forms of warfare. 28 
Significantly, the Director of Military Intelligence, 
General Henry Pownall, was opposed to Section D as well as 


39 


to the concept of irregular warfare. Because of Pownell’s 


opposition, as well as objections from other senior 


officials, both Section D and GS(R) had to limit their 


38. Joseph Holland, Laurence Grand as well as Colin Gubbins 
had served with the British army in Ireland in 1917 and had 
seen the impact of subversive warfare ccnducted by the Irish 
against the British authorities. Twenty years later Holland 
and Gubbins based their concept of the SOE on the their 
experience in Ireland (M.R.D. Foot, "Special Operations/1", 
The Fourth Dimension of Warfare, London 1970, pp. 29-30). 


39. Nigel West, MI6: British Secret Inte]ligence Service 
Operations 1909-45, London 1983, pp. 60-61. 


activities to writing pamphlets on the advantages of 


guerrilla warfare. In 1939, GS(R) was renamed Military 
Intelligence (Research) [MI(R)] but its activities in the 
fields of sabotage and subversion were severely curtailed 
until late in 1940 when MI(R) was merged with Section D to 


become the Special Operations Executive. 49 


After 1936, however, a greater emphasis was placed on the 
development of inter-service intelligence organizations to 
achieve better coordination, distribution and interpretation 
of intelligence. The need for an inter-service approach to 
the organization of intelligence reflected a deficiency 
which could not be addressed by the existing intelligence 
establishments. The SIS, although created to serve the 
intelligence requirements of the Service departments and the 
Foreign Office, was confined to the acquisition of 
information by means of espionage. This limitation, as well 
as the narrow interests of the Services and the Foreign 
Office, prevented the SIS from developing into a true inter- 
service organization. The SIS acquired information for its 


customers but it did not provide integrated and 


40. The designation of GS(R) to MI(R) brought this 
department under the jurisdiction of the DMI. The new title 
was the only major change in the function of this 
organization (Nigel West, London 1983, p. 61), but Andrew 
(Secret Service: The Making of the British Intelligence 
Community London 1985, p. 471), indicates that the new title 
of MI(R) coincided with the authorization given to Grant by | 
the Foreign Office to prepare for sabotage and propaganda in 

the Czech borderlands after the German army occupied Prague 
in March 1939. 
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comprehensive analysis. Military and political intelligence 


were segregated regardless of any correlation between the 
two thus preventing a global assessment by a single 


intelligence department. 


Se 
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Espionage 


Indeed, it was the fear of political entanglement, as well 
as the negative attitude towards espionage, that had led to 
the creation of a Secret Service Bureau in 1909.41 one of 
the major considerations in creating this new organization 
was to place as much distance as possible between the 
British Government and espionage activity. The Secret 
Service Bureau was to act as a buffer between the spy, the 
Services and the Foreign Office and was intended to supply 


information. It was not a coordinating intelligence body. 


The Secret Service Bureau was designed to serve three 
functions: to be a screen between the Service departments 
and foreign spies, to act as an intermediary between the 
Service departments and British agents abroad, to take 


charge of counter espionage. 42 To accomplish these tasks, 


41. Despite this attitude towards espionage, during the 
First World War the Intelligence Corps employed spies and 
often competed with the secret services for the recruitment 
of new agents (Haswell, London 1973, pp. 128-129). 


42. The rational for creating a national secret service in 
1909 is not clear. Hinsley (London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 16) 
does not offer any explanation why the Secret Service Bureau 
was established at this time and the two principal 
biographers of the SIS: Nigel West and Christopher Andrew 
offer different reasons for the creation of the service. 
West (London 1983, p. 4) suggests that the Secret Service 
Bureau came into existence as a result of the criticism 
levied against the government because of the lack of 
adequate intelligence during the Boer War. This had led the 
CID in 1907 to investigated the state of Britain’s 
intelligence organizations. In 1909, a summary indicating 
the poor state of Britain’s intelligence services was 
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the Secret Service Bureau had a Home Section, which later 
became MI5, and a Foreign Section which developed into the 
SIS. Originally, the Bureau was to be independent of any 
individual department but in 1909 it was placed 
administratively under the control of the War Office.43 aA 
year later the Bureau was divided; the Home Section remained 
with the War Office and the Foreign Section was transferred 
to the Admiralty since most of its activities were confined 
to Naval Intelligence. In 1916, the Home Section became 
part of the new Military Intelligence Directorate and re- 


submitted to the CID by Colonel Fraser J. Davies, former 
Military Commissioner of Police in Johannesburg, and shortly 
after the CID decided that a Secret Service Bureau be set 
up. Andrew (London 1985, p. 53), on the other hand, writes 
that in March 1909 R.B. Haldane, the Secretary of State for 
War, set up a subcommittee of the CID with a mandate to 
consider: “the nature and extent of foreign espionage that 
is at present taking place within this country and the 
danger to which it may expose us.". According to the 
evidence presented to this committee, especially the 
examples of espionage conducted by the Germans in Britain 
offered by Colonel James Edmonds, the head of MO 5, there 
were extensive intelligence networks deployed in Great 
Britain. The extent of their activities and danger they 
posed were greatly exaggerated, states Andrew (London 1985, 
pp. 58-59), but it was the fear of foreign espionage which 
led to the creation of the Secret Service Bureau later in 
1909. Philip Knigtley (The Second Oldest Profession: The 
Spy as Bureaucrat, Patriot, Fantasist and Whore, London 1986 
pp. 22-23) suggests that the idea of a Secret Service Bureau 
had been suggested by General Ewart, the Director of 
Military Operations, because he wanted to obtain agents to 
use in Germany yet have no direct contact with such 
activity. Colonel James Edmonds exploited the fear of 
foreign spies, in presenting his report to the subcommittee, 
in order to expand his department and acquire more resources 
to combat the German espionage networks he believed were 
operating in Britain. 


43. This went contrary to the recommendations of the 
subcommittee of the CID which had suggested that the Secret 
Service Bureau be completely separate from the Home Office, 
War Office and Admiralty (CAB/16/8/ERE 9077). 


designated as MI 5 while the Foreign Section once again 


returned to the War Office as MI I(c), but by the end of the 
war it had been placed under the Foreign Office. 

In Greece, during the First World War, M I(c) espionage 
activity was based in Athens in the British Legation under 
the cover name of "The Bureau of Information" which, in 
turn, waS a sub-organization of the "Eastern Mediterranean 
Special intelligence Bureau" in Alexandria.44 ‘The French, 
on the other hand, maintained a much larger service that was 
established in the French Archaeological School.45 The 
organization in Athens was divided into two sections: A 
Branch, responsible for collecting information about enemy 
activities and B Branch which was charged with counter- 
intelligence. In addition, the Commercial Department of the 
British Embassy was responsible for Contraband Intelligence. 
The Bureau of Information, writes Compton Mackenzie who 
headed the B Branch, was not only under-staffed and under- 
funded but could not function efficiently as a sub-branch of 
the main organization in Alexandria. 46 Despite numerous 
reports on the growing importance of Athens as a center of 
espionage and the need for a better coordinated system of 
44. Compton Mackenzie, Greek Memories, London 1939, pp. 
Xxii-»xxiii. 

45. According to Vagts (Princeton 1967, pp. 44-45), the 
French Naval Attache played a leading role in the Allied 
intervention in Greece (1915~1916). 


46. Mackenzie, London 1939, p. 3. 


ane 


counter-intelligence, London headquarters refused to 


allocate any additional resources. Finally, Mackenzie 
writes, there was considerable resistance to the concept of 
centralizing and amalgamating all British intelligence 
efforts under one organization and he was forced to rely on 
French intelligence for both additional office space and 


funding. 4/ 


The notion of centralizing the intelligence operations 
continued to plague the SIS in similar efforts during the 
inter-war period. According to Hinsley, during the First 
World War, the Services preferred to develop their own 
espionage systems partly from dissatisfaction with the work 
of the Foreign Section and partly from the need to have 
direct control over espionage networks.48 In 1921, asa 
result of the recommendations of a Secret Service Committee, 
the SIS (as it was now called) was given responsibility for 
espionage on an inter-service basis.49 Its function was to 
supply information not only to the Services but also to the 
Home Office, the Colonial Office, the Indian Office, the Air 
Ministry and the Foreign Office. The SIS continued to 
remain under the nominal control of the Foreign Office but 
it retained a military intelligence title as MI6. In 
effect, the organization was designed to collect 

47. Mackenzie, London 1939, p. 8. 

48. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 16. 


49. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 17. 
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information, which was passed on to the Services by their 
own representatives at SIS, and did not have responsibility 
over evaluation and analysis. These aspects of intelligence 


remained the prerogatives of the Services. 


During the inter-war period, the SIS was organized into five 
sections designated by Roman numerals whose function was to 
distribute to the appropriate departments information 
collected by the SIS Stations abroad. Section I was 
responsible for political intelligence; Section II supplied 
information to the War Office; Section III worked with the 
Admiralty; Section IV dealt with air intelligence; Section V 
handled security and counter-espionage. The head of each 
section was commanded by liaison officers from the Foreign 


Office and the Service intelligence departments. °° 


In 1921, the SIS had twenty-eight Stations abroad located in 
British embassies under the cover of Passport Control 
Officers (PCO). The PCO system had originated from the 
Military Control Officers’ (MCO) network established during 
the First World War and was part of MI5’s counter-subversion 
system. In February of 1919, a Passport Control 
Subcommittee was set up to review the peace-time transition 
of the passport control network. The committee concluded 
that unsettled political conditions were likely to prevail 
50. Because the sections were primarily concerned with the 


distribution of information they were labeled Circulating 
Sections (West, London 1983, p. 40). 
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for some time in eastern and central Europe and accordingly 
there was a need for a peace-time passport control system 
whose principal aim would be to: "...exclude Bolshevik 
agents from the United Kingdom... ." and gather intelligence 


on Bolshevik subversion. °1 


In August 1919, the cabinet approved the establishment of a 
Passport Control Department at the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office, however, did not control the new department 
and disclaimed any responsibility ‘with its ultimate aims’. 
Operational control of the new PCO network was given to 

MI 1c (SIS) but it was stipulated that PCO’s were to be 
excluded from intelligence activity. >2 It was only two 
years later that the Passport Control Department became 
fully integrated with the SIS and the PCO system came to 
provide cover for the SIS Station heads.°? Another 
important advantage for SIS was that PCO system was a source 


of income incurred from visa fees.°4 The post-war structure 


51. Minutes of Aliens and Nationality Committee, 10 June 
1921, PRO T161/501/S9242/1; F.H. Mugliston, "The Visa 
System", October 1921, PRO FO 371/10480 N 1747. 


52. Ibid. 


53. Captain McConville, "The British Intelligence System", 
20 June 1921, NARS RG 165, 11013-19; Andrew, London 1985, 
pp. 240-241. By the end of 1921 there were twenty-eight 
Passport Control Officers working out of British Embassies 
and legations in: Antwerp, Athens, Berlin, Brussels, 
Bucharest, Budapest, Christina, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Kovno, 
Libau, Madrid, Paris, Prague, Reval, Riga, Rome, Rotterdam, 
Sofia, Stockholm, Vienna, Warsaw, Zurich, Vladivostock, 
Yokohama, Constantinople, Beirut, and New York (PRO T162/76 
E7483/1; Andrew, London 19385, p. 284). 


54. Andrew, London 1985, p. 240. According to West (London 


of the PCO network included: a Chief Passport Control 
Officer, usually the head of the SIS Station; a Passport 
Control Officer; an Assistant Passport Control Officer; an 
Examiner, and depending on the size of the Station and its 
location it would also employ interpreters, clerks, 


secretaries and messengers.°° 


The use of the PCO system as a cover for SIS officers was to 
be a temporary arrangement and one which the Foreign Office 
aid not regard as compatible with diplomatic activity. Asa 
result, many SIS officers faced difficulties because their 
cover as PCO’s placed them in an awkward position in most 
British embassies. Their status remained unclear and they 
were often regarded as an embarrassment by the mission 
diplomats. The Foreign Office was reluctant to grant PCO’s 
diplomatic credentials but in some cases they were given 
consular or honorary-vice consular status. In general, 
conditions varied from one embassy to another and depended 


upon the attitude of the local ambassador. 9 


Under normal conditions SIS officers sent their intelligence 


to London in the form of periodic reports written in 

1983, pp. 40-41), the Treasury, in part, persuaded Hugh 
Sinclair, the new head of SIS in 1924, to continue employing 
the PCO network as cover for SIS Station chiefs because each 
station enjoyed a regular income from the visa fees. 


55. West, London 1983, p. 22. 


56. West, London, London 1983, p. 41; Andrew, London 1985, 
pp. 346-347. 


longhand or in coded telegrams. The incoming information 
was supervised by G officers who were responsible for the 
Stations in their geographic regions and passed on the 
intelligence gathered to the appropriate liaison officers.>’ 
The liaison officers had overall control over information 
forwarded to the departments they represented and advised on 
priorities for intelligence gathering.°? this arrangement, 
according toc Hinsley, had its advantages but it also 
included some serious drawbacks: 
--. the SIS received suggestions and requests for 
information direct from its various customers, and 
it reported selections from its findings direct to 
them without interpretation. On the debit side, 
with the Foreign Office exercising no day-to-day 
control, this meant that the SIS was not a strong 
enough organization to settle priorities as 
between requests that were made of it, or even to 


resist demands for assistance that went beyond its 
resources. 


In the 1920’s, for example, the SIS was directed to 


57. In the 1920’s, there were two G officers, one handled 
all incoming European intelligence and the other was 
responsible for everything else. Ten years later two more G 
officers were added. The SIS did not have its own 
communications system and had to rely on the Foreign Office. 
In 1924, to avoid confusion with Foreign Office traffic, SIS 
telegrams had a two or three digit prefix: CX indicating a 
personal message to the chief of SIS and CXG representing 
general traffic which went to the G officers (West, London 
1983, pp. 39-40). 


58. In total, the SIS establishment included less than 
twenty officers most of whom were retired or seconded from 
the armed forces. The same type of personnel represented 
the Foreign Office who chose a retired Indian Army officer 
to head the political section in order to distance itself as 
far as possible from espionage (Andrew, London 1985, pp. 
343-344). 


59. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 18. 
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concentrate its efforts on the Soviet Union but lacking 
agents in Russia the SIS was forced to rely on exiled White 
Russian groups. Many of these groups exaggerated their own 
importance and the strength of the Red Army. As a result, 
the SIS did not provide adequate proof that Germany was 
failing to keep up with the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles.©° ‘The concentration on the Soviet Union not 
only dissipated the resources of the SIS but the dubious 
quality of the information collected damaged the credibility 
of the organization. © 

The response of the head of SIS, Hugh Sinclair, to the 
criticism of his organization was to suggest to the Secret 
Service Committee in 1925 and again in 1927 that the 
intelligence services (SIS, GC and CS, MI5, and even the 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard) be amalgamated into a 
Single service. He argued that this would avoid costly 
duplication and increase the efficiency of the intelligence 
services. The suggestion was supported by the Foreign 
Office but the other members of the committee were opposed 


to the merger. Some in the Secret Service Committee, 


60. West (London 1983, p. 39), adds that since the First 
World War it had been the custom for individual Stations to 
focus their activities on countries bordering their Station 
rather than on the country that they were located in, to 
avoid getting into difficulties with the local authorities. 
Thus, information about the Soviet Union was obtained from 
Stations in countries near Russia and from White Russian 
exiles in Paris and London. 


61. Knigtley, London 1986, pp. 73-75, 


con 


Hinsley comments, argued that: 


-.-it would be difficult to find a succession of 
officers who would he capable of running it, and 
no less difficult to settle who would exercise 
ministerial responsibility for it, and after 
taking evidence the Committee decided that as the 
relations between the various intelligence bodies 
and their customers were more important than those 
between the intelligence bodies themselves... 2 
The post-war cut backs, furthermore, left the organization 
under-manned and ill-equipped to deal with the crises of the 
1930’s.©3 In April 1935, the Cabinet set up an emergency 
committee to study Hitler’s claim that the German Air force 
had achieved parity with that of Great Britain. A month 


later this committee, among other suggestions, recommended 


that the SIS should have its funding increased but the 


government failed to act on this suggestion despite a 


similar recommendation later in 1935 by the Defence 


62. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1p. 19. At the end of the 
First World War the Director of Military Intelligence had 
proposed that MI5 and MI 1(c) be amalgamated and placed 
under the Foreign Office but staffed with Service officers. 
The head of MI 1(c), Cumming, opposed this and was supported 
by the Foreign Office on the grounds that there was no 
relationship between the work of SIS and counter- 
intelligence. As early as 1920, Winston Churchill had 
suggested a similar amalgamation in order to save money but 
accepted the fact that it would take time to implement this. 
His proposa!] was not considered at the Secret Service 
Committee meetings in 1921 (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1 pp. 
18-19). 


63. In 1919 and 1920, the estimates for the SIS were reduced 
from 240,000 pounds to 125,000. In 1921, the expenditures 
were reduced to 100,000 and in 1922, the Secret Service 
Committee set the amount to 90,000. According to Hinsley, 
(London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 50), there are no figures available 
for the following ten year period. 
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Requirements Sub-Committee (DRC) . ©4 In addition, according 
to Nigel West, there was dissatisfaction in Whitehall over 
the failure of SIS to provide some warning of the Italian 
aggression in Abyssinia. ©> Hugh Sinclair, the head of the 
SIS, responded to the failures of the secret service by 
blaming the severe under-funding of his department. This, 
he stated, had forced the SIS to close down its activities 
in several countries which would have been good bases for 
gathering information on Italy. After the German occupation 
of the Rhineland, Sinclair attempted to get additional 
funding but met with little success. During the Austrian 
crisis in 1938, however, the SIS was given a modest increase 
but after the Munich Agreement the Government failed tc 


provide any additional funding. © 


64. The DRC was set up in November 1933 to report on the 
deficiencies in the armed services. Between 1933 to 1935 it 
submitted three reports to the Ministerial Committee on 
Disarmament and in 1935 to a Ministerial Committee on 
Defence Policy and Requirements. The first report, 
completed in March 1934, concluded that Germany was the main 
potential enemy. The second report presented in July 1935 
indicated that it was impcssible to guarantee peace beyond 
January 1939. The third and final report included 
recommendations for the recrganization of British defences 
and armed forces while pointing out that the intelligence 
services had failed to provide adequate information on 
Germany’s naval rearmament and urged the strengthening of 
the intelligence establishment (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 
1, pp. 49-50); also see Stephen Roskill (Hankey Man of 
Secrets vol. III 1931-1963, London 1974, p. 192ff.) for an 
extensive discussion ef the recommendation of the DRC but 
excluding the section on the intelligence services. 


65. West, London 1983, p. 47; Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1 
p. 49. 


66. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 51. 


The continued financial and administrative restraints 
imposed on the SIS coupled with the growing demand for 
information on Germany had forced Sinclair to implement 
alternative methods in order to increase the flow of 
intelligence on Nazi Germany. In 1936, he authorized the 
creation of a new secret department, the Z Organization, 
headed by Claude Dansey. Knowledge of the new department 
was confined to Sinclair and Dansey in an effort to bypass 
the PCO network because some Stations had been compromised, 
while the security of the entire system was generally 
suspect. The purpose of the new organization was to acquire 
intelligence on Germany at a minimal cost. For this reason, 
Dansey used influential and wealthy acquaintances who had 
access to German industry and government. ©7 Although the 
new organization expanded rapidly, it failed to provide the 


volume and quality of intelligence the Services required. 


In 1938, the War Office was again complaining that the SIS 
was not meeting its urgent need for accurate and factual 
information about Germany’s military capability while the 
Air Ministry, according to Hinsley, dismissed SIS 
intelligence as ‘normally 80% inaccurate’. Both Services 
attributed the failure of the SIS to provide them with 
information on the diversion of the limited SIS resources to 
the "...collection and distribution of political speculation 
67. Anthony Read and David Fisher, Colonel Z: The Secret 


Life of a Master of Spies, New York 1984, 172ff.; Andrew, 
London 1985, pp. 380-382. 
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about Germany’s immediate intentions". 68 


Overseas, the SIS continued to be deployed in a chain of 
foreign sections staffed by intelligence officers with the 
cover of Chief Passport Officers. The system as a whole was 
hardly adequate to me2t the demands for information in the 
period just before the outbreak of the war and was 
overwhelmed by the pace of events after the initiation of 
hostilities. By 1938 it had become evident to Sinclair, the 
head of SIS, that reliance on the PCO system was inadequate 
and dangerous. In part, because the PCO was understaffed 
and plagued with personnel problems. ©? The other difficulty 
faced by Sinclair was that because of under-funding most SIS 
stations were concentrated in Europe and were easily 


identified by the Germans.79 one step which Sinclair took 


68. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 55-56. 


69. The PCO’s were recruited from retired Royal Navy 
Officers many of whom, according to West (London 1983, p. 
66), chose this service because they were not wealthy and 
took the opportunity of being based abroad in order to avoid 
paying taxes. Andrew (London 1985, p. 408) comments that 
the problem of personnel was, in addition to lack of 
funding, due to the idiosyncrasies of senior SIS officers 
such as Dansey who made it a point not to recruit university 
graduates. He also places a great deal of the 
responsibility for the personnel problem on the Foreign 
Office which he states took no interest in the quality of 
SIS recruits. 


70. The few exceptions were the stations in New York, Buenos 
Aires and Istanbul while the Middle East remained without 
SIS representation (West, London 1983 p. 65). Before 1938, 
the SIS was so strapped for funds that Sinclair was forced 
to borrow money from friends and during the Munich crisis 
was unable to purchase wireless sets for some of his agents 
(Andrew, London 1985, p. 408). 


to improve matters was the establishment of the Z 


Organization as a parallel intelligence network but the 


effort ended in failure. 71 


During and immediately after the First World War, the 
attitude towards inter-service coordination was confined 
solely to the collection of information. The SIS evolved as 
an inter-service organization but only as far as it 
concerned the collection of intelligence; assessment and 
interpretation of intelligence remained a prerogative of its 


customers. 


The same policy applied in 1919 to the establishment of the 
Government Code and Cypher School (GC and CS). This 
organization was created to examine cypher communication 
used by foreign governments and to advise the government on 
the security of British codes and cyphers. Despite its 


designation as an inter-service department, the GC and CS 


71. The collapse of the Z Organization came in the wake of 
the Venlo incident which led to the capture by the German SD 
of Major Richard Stevens, head of the The Hague SIS Station 
and Captain S. Payne Best, the Z Organization representative 
in The Hague. At the outbreak of war, it was decided to 
merge the Z organization with the PCO system in order to 
avoid duplication. In the case of the The Hague SIS 
Station, this proved disastrous since the Station had been 
compromised and both Stevens and Best were lured to a bogus 
meeting with a dissenting German general at the Dutch-German 
border town near Venlo and kidnapped by agents of the SD. 
During their interrogation, both men provided the SD with 
considerable information about the SIS and the Z 
organization. As a result, the Z organization was 
compromised and subsequently disbanded (West, London 1983, 
pp. 71-76). 
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was responsible only for breaking new codes on an inter- 
service basis. All readable codes and cyphers, 
consequently, were passed on to the respective Services or 
headquarters of operational commands for analysis and 
interpretation. 72 At first, it was placed with the 
Admiralty but in 1922 on the recommendations of the Secret 
Service Committee, it was like the SIS, transferred to the 
Foreign Office.’3 in 1923, the head of SIS was given 
responsibility for GC and CS and re-designated Chief of the 
Intelligence Service and Director of GC and CS, but the 


cryptoanalytical service remained separate from sis.74 


In the 1920’s, it had become apparent that certain types of 
specialized intelligence were of interest to more than one 
department and assessment required a cooperative effort. 
The direction towards an inter-service and inter- 
departmental approach reflected not only the current 
dissatisfaction with the intelligence community but the 
growing complexity and technical nature of the available 


intelligence. 


The first inter-departmental body to deal with the 
assessment and interpretation of intelligence was the 

72. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 22. 

73. Unlike the SIS, however, the cost of maintaining this 
organization came out of the ordinary Foreign Office vote 


(Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 20). 


74. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 20. 
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Advisory Committee on Trade Question in Time of War (ATB 


Committee). It was set up by the CID in 1925 under the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Office to: "...ensure the 
readiness of the administrative machinery for creating 
economic pressure on an enemy.", 75 Its activities quickly 
extended beyond administrative matters to the assessment of 
economic intelligence and, according to Hinsley, to the 
means of applying economic ‘pressure or economic warfare’, 76 
In 1929, a second inter-departmentali organization was 
established, the Industrial Intelligence in Foreign 
Countries Sub-Committee (FCI), by the CID to examine 
industrial mobilization capabilities of different states./7 
In 1931, it was given a small research staff which evolved 
into the Industrial Intelligence Center (IIC) and by 1934 
provided information for the ATB and FCI committees. The 
other intelligence services continued to collect industrial 
intelligence but the IIC had the responsibility for 
coordinating this information on behalf of the Service 
Departments. 78 The mandate of this organization continued 
75. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 30. 

76. After 1933 the ATB established a sub-committee, Economic 
Pressure Sub-Committee, to focus on economic warfare 
(Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 30). 

77. From 1937 the ATB’s sub-committee (EP) for economic 
warfare became the Sub-Committee on Economic Pressure on 
Germany. After 1936 the FCI extended its role as an inter- 
departmental body by establishing the Air Targets Sub- 
Committee to coordinate information between the defence 
departments and departments concerned with air targets 


intelligence (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 32). 


78. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 31. 
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to expand and by 1939 the IIC supplied and coordinated 
economic and industrial intelligence for the Joint 
Intelligence and Joint Planning Sub-Committees of the Chiefs 


of Staff. 


Despite the creation of these committees and the 

pic liferation of sub-committees, the co-ordination of 
British intelligence by a single organization became a 
reality only after 1940.79 Throughout the process, however, 
the Foreign Office resisted participation in any 
organization destined to control intelligence on an inter- 
service basis, yet maintained a monopoly on the assessment 
and analysis of political information. On the other hand, 
the establishment of these bodies initiated the process 
which led to the development of the assessment and strategic 
coordination of intelligence on an inter-service basis. 
Once the principle was accepted that the evaluation of 
specific types of intelligence, beginning with economic and 
industrial information, could be made more economical and 
efficient by an inter-departmental approach, it crezted the 
momentum for the coordination of all intelligence by a 
singJe body. Hinsley informs us that in November of 1935, 
the Deputy Chiefs of Staff recognized the possibilities 
offered by such a system and recommended the creation of an 


Inter-Service Intelligence Committee.8° their 


79. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 33. 


80. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 34. The recommendation 
came as a result of a series of discussions by the Deputy 
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recommendation was approved but the suggested Inter-Service 
Intelligence Committee existed only on paper. In June 1936, 
however, it was replaced by the Joint Intelligence Sub- 
Committee (JIC) of the Chiefs of Staff whose function was to 
assist the Joint Planning Staff by acting as a conduit 
through which the Planners received intelligence contributed 


by more than one Service. 81 


The work of this committee remained peripheral to the 
organization of intelligence for the rest of the decade. 

The delay was partly caused by inter-departmental rivalry 
and the lack of interest of the service intelligence 
departments in making use of this organization as well as 
the lack of a support staff. 82 According to Hinsley, the 
Munich crisis created the impetus to solve the problem of 
intelligence coordination and forced the Foreign Office to 
send a representative to a JIC meeting. 83 There was, 
however, still reluctance by the Foreign Office to accept 
Chiefs of Staff and the chairman of the CID, Maurice Hankey. 
It took several years of pressure from the cabinet secretary 
and the Service Chiefs to establish a system of coordinating 
intelligence but throughout the process they faced 
considerable opposition from the Foreign Office (Andrew, 
London 1985, p. 409). 

81. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 36. 

82. Hinsley (London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 38), comments that the 
JIC at this time did not play a major role in the 
coordination of intelligence. The service intelligence 
departments, he adds, did not employ the JIC because they 
felt that it would be ‘a superfluous and time-consuming 


exercise’. 


83. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 42. 
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permanent membership in the JIC and its attendance in 
November 1938 was prompted by an agenda which included the 
preparation of a new European strategic appreciation and the 
creation of a Middle East Intelligence Center; a project 


over which the Foreign Office had serious reservations. 84 


It was not until the summer of 1939 that the JIC acquired 
the status and organization it required to act as an 
intelligence coordinating body. The reorganization occurred 
between June-July 1939 and came as a result of the demands 
of the Chiefs of Staff for some mechanism to coordinate 
military and political intelligence matters that required 
immediate attention.8> In response to this, the minister 
for the Coordination of Defence set up the Situation Report 
Center which consisted of representatives of the Service 
intelligence departments and of the Foreign Office. After 
two months, the Center proposed its merger with the JIC and 
in July 1939 received approval from the Foreign Office. 86 
The mandate and terms of reference of the JIC acquired their 
final form and are included by Hinsley as following: 

84. The primary fear of the Foreign Office in participating 
in an intelligence coordinating system was that it would 
lose its monopoly over political intelligence (Andrew, 
London 1985, p. 410; Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 42). 
85. Another factor was the alarmist intelligence circulated 
by the Foreign Office at this time, which later proved to be 
wrong, aS well as the military implications of some of the 
information collected which highlighted the lack of 
intelligence coordination (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 
42). 


86. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 41-42. 


(1) The assessment and co-ordination of 
intelligence from abroad with the object of 
ensuring that any Government action which 
might have to be taken should be based on the 
most suitable and carefully coordinated 
information obtainable. 


(2) The co-ordination of any intelligence data 
which might be required by the Chiefs of 
Staff or the Joint Planning Sub-Committee for 
them. 


(3) The consideration of any further measures 
which might be thought necessary in order to 
improve the efficient working of intelligence 
organization of the country as a whole. 

Administratively, the JIC remained a sub-committee 
consisting of the three Directors of the service 
intelligence departments or their deputies, a counsellor 
from the Foreign Office and occasionally they would co-opt 
the services of the head of the Industrial Intelligence 
Center (rrc) . 88 Despite the reorganization, the JIC did not 
function to its full potential until the summer of 1940 and 
it was not until May 1940 that the Directors of SIS and MI5 
were included as members.®% the Directors of the Service 
intelligence departments did not attend its meetings ona 
87. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 43. 

88. In theory, according to Hinsley (London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 
36 and pp. 42-43), the JIC had no chairman because the 
Service intelligence Directors objected to a service 
committee being chaired by the Foreign Office and the 
Foreign Office had difficulties in nominating someone with 
sufficient seniority to a subordinate position. In practice 


the meetings of the JIC were chaired by the Foreign Office 
representative. 


89. Anthony Cave-Brown, "C" The Secret Life of Sir Stuart 


Menzies, Spymaster to Winston Churchill, New York 1987, p. 
245. 


tlie, 
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regular basis and it was only in February 1940 that all 

three were present at the same time. As a body it had only 
attended one meeting of the Chiefs of staff?° and until 1940 
it was not shown papers prepared by the Joint Planning Staff 


before these were submitted to the COS. 


The difficulty, according to Hinsley, was created by the 
rapid increase in the number of intelligence organizations 
and the sheer volume of information requiring processing and 
sifting to differentiate factual from interpretive 
intelligence. 91 The fundamental problem, comments Hinsley 


was the need: 


...for two directing bodies within the 
intelligence system, one for guiding its 
organizational expansion and pronouncing on 
administrative policy, the other for co- 
ordinating from day to day, even from hour to 
hour, the strategic intelligence appreciations 
and, when this had inter-Service implications, 
the operational inte} }igence of the various 
intelligence bodies. 


As matters stood in the first year of the war, the JIC had 
been given a considerable degree of administrative 
responsibility for the creation and organization of new 

90. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 93. Interestingly 
enough, it was during this meeting (April 1940) that the 
Chiefs of Staff discussed the recommendation of the JIC for 
the creation of an Inter-Service Project Board to coordinate 
all sabotage and other irregular operations (Hinsley, London 
1979, Vol. 1, p. 93 footnote). 

91. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 94 and pp. 97-98. 


92. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 94. 


bodies such as the Inter-Service Security and the Inter- 


Service Project Boards. This combined with its role in 
preparing strategic intelligence appreciations and the co- 
ordination of intelligence was beyond the capacity of the 
JIc. Regarding the latter function, the JIC, since it did 
not have a staff of its own, had to base its evaluations on 
information selected by the intelligence departments. As a 
result, the JIC’s effectiveness as an inter-service 
coordinating body was slow to develop and little progress 


was inade in the co-ordination of intelligence. ?? 


93. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 94-95. 
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Chapter 3 


The Impact of War on British Intelligence 


The critical period in the development of British 
intelligence, according to Hinsley, occurred between the 
failure in Norway and the Dakar debacle.! During this 
period, despite the series of failures and the lack of 
progress in making the intelligence community more 
efficient, modifications took place which eventually led the 
intelligence bodies to gain control of their work and have 
their appreciations and assessments more readily accepted by 


the operational authorities. 2 


In April 1940, the Military Coordination Committee of the 
Cabinet allocated to the War Office’s intelligence branch 
the responsibility for the coordination of information 
regarding German forces in Norway as well as the task of 
reviewing and revising the entire system of reporting 
intelligence to the government. The JIC, although 
originally excluded, quickly assumed the responsibility for 
the reorganization and the preparation of intelligence 


summaries as well as setting up special meetings with the 


1. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 159. 


2. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 159. 


Service intelligence departments, SIS, and the Foreign 


Office.*? When Winston Churchill became prime minister in 
May, he ordered a review of the proposed changes and 
directed the Chiefs of Staff to examine the process by which 
intelligence was reported to the government and its role in 
operational decisions. The Chiefs of Staff, consequently, 
recommended that the JIC was: "...the control body 
responsible for producing operational intelligence 
appreciations and bringing them to the attention of the 
operational authorities.".4 The Chiefs of Staff also added 
that the JIc: 
».-take the initiative in issuing, at any time of 
day or night, and only to the Prime Minister, the 
War Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff, urgent papers 
on any strategic development on which any of its 
members wanted to report in light of any 
information received from the Foreign Office or 
the Service departments. 
According to Hinsley, these changes came about as a result 
of the success of the GC and CS in breaking the Enigma code 
used by some German units in Norway as well as in response 
to the defeat of the Norway operation. © Unfortunately, 


these adjustments were not implemented until after the 


collapse of France and even then they were not effected 


3. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 159. 
4. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 160. 
5. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. i, p. 160. 


6. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 160. 
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without additional delays.’ The difficulty originated from 
the scale of the modifications since they entailed a 
fundamental revision of the relationship between the JIC and 
the other intelligence bodies. The recommendation that the 
JIC should report directly to the Prime Minister, War 
Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff implied that other 
intelligence organizations, and even the Foreign Office, 
would not be able to report directly to these authorities on 
intelligence matters. The JIC, as a result of the new 
procedures, decided to extend full membership to the MEW, 


SIS and MI5.8 


Churchill’s efforts to streamline the work of the 
intelligence community stemmed, in part, from the increasing 
success of GC and CS in deciphering the Enigma codes as well 
as his own interest in the value of intelligence. 

Churchill, furthermore, decided to keep the direction of the 
war as much as possible in his own hands and access to 
intelligence was a necessary element. ? By August, 
Churchill had become dissatisfied with the lack of progress 
7. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 160. 

8. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 160. 

9. Churchill, as well as prime minister was also minister of 
defence (Martin Gilbert, Finest Hour: Winston Churchill 
1939-1941, London 1983, Vol. 6, p. 322). According to Ismay 
the Office of the Minister of Defence included approximately 
a dozen officers from the military wing of the War Cabinet 


Secretariat. Churchill, Ismay adds, did not want to set up 
a new ministry but ‘a handling machine’ (Lord Ismay, The 


Memoirs of General Lord Ismay, London 1960, 
p. 158). 
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in the coordination of intelligence which resulted ina 
daily collection of summaries and reports which he 
complained were too voluminous to be of any use. [In 
November he expressed his frustration in a minute to the 


Secretariat of the War Cabinet: 


Please look at this mass of stuff which reaches me 
in a single morning, most of it having already 
appeared in the Service and FO telegrams. More 
and more people must be banking up behind these 
different papers, the bulk of which defeats their 
purpose. 


Churchill, in particular, was interested in seeing for 


himself the raw data collected and not what the intelligence 


11 


services had selected for him. In addition to the changes 


outlined by the Chiefs of Staff, Churchill appointed Major 
Desmond Morton as his liaison with the intelligence services 
with the responsibility of forwarding to the Prime Minister 
any intelligence material that Morton deemed important. 12 


The appointment of Morton as Churchill’s liaison with the 


10. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 295. 
11. Gilbert, London 1983, Vol. 6, p. 688. 


12. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 295; Gilbert, London 
1983, Vol. 6, p. 688. Morton also served as Churchill’s 
liaison with the Foreign Office, the growing number of 
Governments~-in-Exile, one of the principal contacts with de 
Gaulle’s’ French National Committee as well as with some 
branches of the intelligence services (John Colville, The 
Fringes of Power: 10 Downing Street Diaries 1939-1955, 
London 1985, p. 759). Morton’s position was resented by the 
Foreign Office and in particular his role as a go-between 
Churchill and de Gaulle. Eden objected to this arrangement 
and Morton was used less and less as Churchill’s 
representative with the Free French (E. Barker, Churchill 
and Eden at War, London 1978, p. 25 and p. 65). 


intelligence community was greatly resented by Stuart 


Menzies, the head of SIS, who felt that Morton’s position 
undermined the traditional relationship between the Prime 
Minister and the head of the Secret Intelligence Service. 
Menzies was also greatly alarmed that Morton was included in 
the small circle of government officials entitled to view 
the deciphered Enigma codes and that Morton might through 
indiscretion compromise Ultra (the code name of the 
deciphered Enigma transmissions) .13 Anthony Cave Brown 
claims that Menzies considered offering his resignation but 
the fear of a German invasion at this time kept him at his 
post. Instead, Menzies reached some compromise with 
Churchill over the issue of Morton and undertook to provide 
daily to the Prime Minister the latest Enigma decrypts.14 
According to Hinsley, Menzies made a daily selection of 
Enigma decrypts and other information from GC and CS which 
he then forwarded to Churchill.!> in its modified form this 
arrangement prevailed for the duration of the war and helped 
establish a good relationship between Churchill and 


Menzies. 2& 


In the interim period, however, the coordination of 
intelligence was still beyond the capabilities of the JIC. 
13. Cave-Brown, New York 1987, p. 292. 

14. Cave-Brown, New York 1987, p. 293. 

15. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 297. 


16. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 298. 
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In November, Churchill even inquired if there was a single 
authority or department for the direction of all 
intelligence but was informed by the Chiefs of Staff that 
although the idea of a unified intelligence organization had 
certain advantages it also posed other problems and a 
drastic overhaul of the intelligence community should not be 
",..attempted at the very moment when we are fighting for 


our lives.",127 


Churchill did not relent and in January 1941 
announced that he was considering what to do about the 


problem of intelligence and security control .18 


Churchill’s dissatisfaction with intelligence was indicative 
not only of the failure of the JIC to provide effective co- 
ordination and intelligence assessments but also because it 
produced negligible results about future German 


intentions. 19 


To compensate for this deficiency a Future 
Operations Enemy Section was set up in December 1940 under 
JIC administration but it only duplicated the work of the 
JIC and by March 1941 was replaced by the Axis Planning 
Section (APS) .29 This proved to be a better arrangement and 
by May the APS, now renamed the Joint Intelligence Staff 
(JIS), became the inner committee of the gic.*+ The JIc was 
17. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 291. 

18. Andrew, London 1985, p. 485. 

19. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 291-294. 


20. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 297 and appendix 8 for 
its terms of reference and organization. 


21. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 298; the JIS included 


p ty 
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now able to concentrate on guiding intelligence policy and 
supervising the administration of the growing number of 
inter-service intelligence bodies while the JIS focused on 
the coordination, assessment and dissemination of strategic 
intelligence. 2 These adjustments also coincided with a 
steady increase in both the quantity and quality of 
information which enhanced the impact of intelligence on the 


future course of the war.23 


During the first phase of hostilities the Directorate of 
Military Intelligence (MI) in the War Office acquired the 
organizational profile it maintained throughout the war. 

Its main responsibility was to provide intelligence to the 
Operations Directorate of the War Office and the General 
Staff whereas any information it forwarded to army commands 
concerning enemy formations, according to Hinsley, was ina 
secondary or supplementary capacity. 4 Field commands after 
1940 acquired their own intelligence staffs and from March 
1941 they received signal intelligence direct from GC and 
cS. The major role of MI regarding operational intelligence 
one captain and two commanders from the Royal Navy, one lt. 
colonel and one major from the Army, one wing commander and 
one Sqdr. Leader from the Royal Air Force, one First 
Secretary from the Foreign Office, one Assistant Secretary 
and one Principal from the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
(Ismay 1960, pp. 160-161). 

22. Hinsley, London 1981, Vol. 2, p. 3. 

23. Hinsley, London 1981, Vol. 2, p. 3. 


24. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 288. 


was to train intelligence officers for the armies in the 


field.25 In December 1940, the Intelligence Corps became 
operational and MI was responsible for the selection, 
training and administration of officers chosen for this 
task. In September 1939, the Intelligence School was 
established and soon after developed into the Intelligence 
Training Center and prepared thousands of men and women for 


a variety of intelligence roles. 76 


Unlike the other intelligence directorates, MI pursued a 
policy of administrative consolidation and focussed on enemy 
intelligence as its prime function. 27 Although new sections 
were created in 1939 to handle specialized intelligence such 
as extracting information from mail and telegraphs, by 1940 
MI had passed some of these tasks to other agencies. On the 
other hand, new aspects of military intelligence gathering 
were re~organized in new categories or grouped together with 


existing sections. 


For example, the Combined Services Interrogation Center 


25. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 287-288. 


26. The I Corps Depot was the central holding unit for all 
field intelligence units and personnel. It provided basic 
training before candidates went on to specialized training 
in field intelligence, security, photographic analysis and 
POW interrogation at the Intelligence Training Center. In 
September 1939, I Corps included 390 officers and 2,257 
other ranks and by the end of the war it comprised 11,000. 
(Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 288). 


27. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 287. 
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(CSIC) set up in 1939 for the purpose of interrogating 
prisoners was initially part of MI9, the section responsible 
for assisting British prisoners to escape, but in December 
1941 was established as MI 19.28 Originally, the function 
of MI9 had been the responsibility of MIia which was set up 
in 1917. In the inter-war period little thought was given 
to the intelligence potential of interrogating prisoners of 
war. In 1938, J.C.F. Holland, the prime advocate of 
irregular warfare, suggested the use of escaped prisoners in 
conducting sabotage behind enemy lines and in October 1939, 
as a result of his efforts along with those of Captain 
Rawlins, the JIC recommended the creation of MI9.29 
Initially, MI9 had a mandate for supporting British 
prisoners to escape and debriefing them for relevant 
information as well as interrogating enemy prisoners. The 
department was shortly after divided into two sections: MI9a 
which handled interrogations of prisoners of war and MI9b 
was made responsible for escape, evasion and gathering 
intelligence from British prisoners held by the enemy. In 
December 1941, MI9a became a separate department with the 
designation of MI 19 while MI9b continued to develop better 
technics for evasion and escape as well as to collect 


intelligence related to its tasks?9. Both departments were 


28. MI9 continued to work with British prisoners of war 
(Hinsley, London 1981, Vol. 2, Appendix 2, p. 652-653). 


(M.R.D. Foot and J.M. Langley, MI9: Escape and Evasion 1939- 
1945, London 1979, pp. 31-33). 
29. Foot and Langley, London 1979, p. 35. 


30. The revised MI9 was divided into five sub-sections: b 
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placed under the command of a Deputy Director of Military 
Intelligence (DDMI,P/W).>+ In May 1940, another section 


MI3(b) was reorganized and given responsibility for 


32 


intelligence regarding occupied Europe while a new 


section, MI14, had control over intelligence on Germany and 


the German order of battle in occupied Europe. 23 


However, the most important addition to the Directorate of 
Military Intelligence was the creation of MI8, the section 
concerned with the supervision of the army’s role with 


Enigma and the channel through which signal intelligence was 


34 


relayed to other branches. In the Spring of 1943, another 


post of Deputy Director of Military Intelligence DDMI(Y) was 
created to take charge of the Directorate of Signals and the 
work of MI8 which previously had been divided with Sigs.4.3° 


responsible for liaison with other services and 
interrogation of returned British prisoners as well as those 
who evaded capture, section d for training, x handled 
planning and organization, y had responsibility for codes, 
and Z for tools and equipment (Foot and Langley, London 
1979, p. 35). 


31. Foot and Langley, London 1979, p. 35. 


32. MI3 took over responsibility for intelligence on the 
Soviet Union, Scandinavia and eastern Europe from MI2 
(Hinsley, London 1981, Vol. 2, Appendix 2, p 652). 


33. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 287 and Vol. 2, 
Appendix 2, p. 652. 


34. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 269. 


35. The new DDMI(Y) also acted as the War Office 
representative on the Y Committee and as the channel between 
DMI and GC and CS. He was, in addition, responsible for 
general policy regarding the provision, administration and 
allocation of army Y units. Earlier in March 1942, a Deputy 
Director of Military Intelligence DDMI(F) had been appointed 


_sthiny 
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At this critical junction (1939-1940), the SIS deployment 
for war relied on an organization based in two parts: the Y 
headquarters posts and the YP division which looked after 
the overseas Stations. The Y division consisted of ten 
sections which maintained liaison with the Service 
intelligence departments and were responsible for counter- 
espionage, communications, and finance: Section I, political 
intelligence; Section II, military intelligence; Section 
III, naval intelligence; Section IV, air intelligence; 
Section V, counter-espionage; Section VI, industrial 
intelligence; Section VII, finance; Section VIII, 


communications, Section IX, ciphers; Section xX, press. 26 


For the most part SIS relied for information on its European 
stations but after the fall of France most. of these, with 
the exception of those located in neutral countries, were 
closed down. As a result, the focal points of British 
intelligence shifted to the Baltic, Switzerland, the United 
States and the Middle East. The Balkan Stations, which had 


been considerable sources of intelligence, were also 


to serve as MI representative at SIS headquarters. Other 
changes at the Directorate of Military Intelligence 
included: the creation in July 1943 of MI15 (AA) in charge 
of collation and distribution of all intelligence on German 
anti-aircraft defences and the establishment of MI17 in 
April 1943 to function as the secretariat of DMI which 
presented to the CIGS the views of MI on matters requiring 
Cabinet consideration (Hinsley, London 1981, Vol. 2, 
Appendix 2, p. 652-653). 


36. West, London 1983, pp. 79-81. 
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evacuated as the military situation in Europe 
deteriorated.?7 The occupation of France and the hostile 
attitude of the Vichy Government, in turn, severed all 
overland communications between the surviving SIS Stations 


38 until the SIS could establish new clandestine 


and London. 
networks in Europe, the surviving Stations in Stockholn, 

Geneva, Zurich, Lisbon, Madrid, Tangier and Gibraltar were 
reinforced to compensate for the regions now closed to the 


sis.2? 


37. West, London, 1983, p. 126. 
38. Cave Brown, London 1987, p. 254. 


39. West, London, 1983, pp. 81-86. 
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Organization of British Intelligence in South Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East 


In the Middle East and the Balkans, SIS representation was 
either non-existent or minimal. Before the war, the Middle 
East lacked SIS Stations since most of the region had been 
under British control and came under the prerogative of the 
Security Service.49 the situation had changed by the end of 
June with the establishment of an SIS Station in Cairo, 
under the cover name of the Inter-Services Liaison 
Department (ISLD) and the creation of the Inter-Service 
Balkan Intelligence Center at Istanbul.41 stuart Menzies 
sent Captain Cuthbere B. Bowlby RN, his Assistant Chief of 
Staff, to set up the new Station since the Middle East was 
quickly becoming a primary theater of operations. Bowlby 
acquired a number of potential double agents from the 
Security Service and had access to SIME’s (Security 
Intelligence Middle East) 42 list of German and Italian 
agents. ISLD, furthermore, expanded its representation in 
the region by posting its personnel throughout the Middle 


East usually in the offices established by SIME. 


A new source on the Balkan countries for SIS and MI was the 


40. West, London, 1983, p. 124. 
41. West, London, 1983, p. 127. 


42. See below. 
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Inter-Service Balkan Intelligence Center which was set up in 
the autumn of 1939 to monitor the likelihood of a possible 
German advarice through the Balkans and a Russian move 
against the Anglo-Iranian oil fields.43 The main purpose of 
the Center, however, was to provide information for the 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East in connection with the 


planning of operations. 44 


The Balkan Intelligence Center 
was located in Istanbul forming part of the Military Attache 
staff at Ankara and was made responsible for the collection 
of intelligence regarding the Balkans and Turkey.4° The 
Center coordinated the activities of the SIS, NID, SIME and 
later of the SoE.4© after December 1939, information 
concerning the Balkans was sent by the War Office to the 
Balkan Intelligence Center and not the MEIC.4’ Its prime 
sources of intelligence came from British Attaches at 
Belgrade, Bucharest, Sofia and Athens, as well as from press 
reports and until their evacuation, SIS agents in the 


fiela.48 


43. Originally, the establishment of the Inter-Service 
Balkan Intelligence Center came about from British efforts 
to arrange an exchange of intelligence with the Turkish 
Government. Despite every effort to keep the Center a 
secret the Germans knew of its existence within a week 
(Hinsley, London 1979. Vol. 1, p. 198). 


44. FO 371/24884 R 74320. 
45. FO 371/24884 R 74320. 
46. West, London, 1983, p. 127. 


47. FO 371/24884 R 74320, Middle East Intelligence Center 
(MEIC) also see below. 


48. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 198. 


The co-ordination of intelligence in the Middle East was 


allocated by the CID to the Middle East Intelligence Center 
(MEIC) in Cairo which was set up in June 1939. The mandate 
of the new organization as described by Hinsley was: 
a) to furnish the Commander-in-Chief and 
representatives of the Civil Departments in the 
Middle East with coordinated intelligence and 
to provide the Joint Planning Staff in the 
Middle East with the intelligence necessary 
for the preparation of combined plans; 
b) to provide the Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee 
in London for the information of HMG with co- 


ordinated intel} igence in respect of the area 
allotted to it.4 


The terms of reference for the organization, writes Hinsley, 
were couched in a such a manner that emphasized co- 
ordination of intelligence rather than interpretation and 
assessment which remained under the responsibility of the 
respected Service intelligence departments in the Middle 
East.°9 In addition, the MEIC was also restricted to the 
type of intelligence it was permitted to co-ordinate. The 
Foreign. Office remained aloof from the Center but still 
maintained exclusive jurisdiction in the area of political 


intelligence.>1 


The MEIC, accordingly, was set up as a combined staff of 
49. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 191. 
50. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 191. 


51. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 191-192. 


army, navy and air force officers but was forced by 
circumstances to deal with political intelligence. 

According to Hinsley, even though the MEIC was deprived of a 
diplomatic component, it shortly established a foreign 
affairs section and coordinated diplomatic and military 
intelligence in its appreciations. °2 In addition, by the 
ena of 1939, a Balkan section had been established within 
MEIC, although it only received authorization by the JIC in 
May 1940 to include the Balkans as part of its area of 


responsibility.°? 


To some extent, the MEIC mirrored the function of the JIC in 
London but fell short in becoming an integrated intelligence 
body since the requirements of the operational commands 
would not allow their intelligence staffs to merge into a 
single unit.°* The MEIC, however, quickly developed and 
established its authority to receive intelligence from 
Enigma decrypts, SIS reports, POW intelligence, 
appreciations from Whitehall and from all other intelligence 
organizations in the Middle East as well as reports from 
British diplomatic, consular and colonial representatives.”> 
52. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 192. 


53. Despite the existence of the Balkan Intelligence Center 
at Istanbul. 


54. Another factor, Hinsley (London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 194) 
states, was the problem of distances and poor 
communications. A Middle East JIC was finally set up in 
1944. 


55. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, pp. 192-193. 
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Because of its rapid expansion, the MEIC was constantly at 


odds with the JIc and the Service departments in London. 


The expansion of intelligence organizations in the Middle 
Last continued and in December 1939 the new inter-Service 
organization, Security Intelligence Middle East (SIME) had 
been established and given responsibility for counter- 
intelligence and security.>® In April 1940, the Commander- 
in-Chief Middle East acquired his own intelligence staff (GS 
Int GHQ, ME) under the controi of a Deputy Director of 
Intelligence. This organization grew rapidly and by 1941 it 
included 140 officers. In June, a Brigadier was appointed 
Director of Military Intelligence (DMI) with two DDMI’s: one 
responsible for signals, operational, topographical and POW 
intelligence while the other had charge over personnel 
security, censorship, publicity and for a short while 


certain functions of the SOE.°” 


As the war expanded in North Africa and the Balkans in 1940- 
1941, the Commander-in-Chief Middle East, Sir Archibald 
Wavell, created a special unit, A Force, with the task of 
organizing deception against the enemy and as part of its 


56. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 192; West, London 1983, 
p. 125. 


57. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 195. By October 1940 
Signal Intelligence in Egypt was organized on an inter- 
Service basis with the establishment of the Combined Bureau 
Middle East (CBME) which included cryptanalysts from the 
three services and from GC and CS (Hinsley, London 1979, 
Vol. 1, pp. 219-220). 
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cover it undertook to train soldiers in evasion and 


escape. 8 


In August 1940, MI9 sent M.C.C. Harrison to 
organize an escape section within A Force.°9 In September 
1941, Harrison was replaced by Colonel A.C. Simmonds who 
previously had set up SOE’s Greek section in Cairo. 

Simmonds served in MI9 Middle East until the end of the war 
and was able to organize and develop N Section, MI9’s unit 
in A Force, with considerably less difficulty than 
experienced by other new departments in Cairo. According to 
M.R.D. Foot and J.M. Langley, Simmonds success was due in 
part to: 

The fact that Tony Simmonds had been in SOE helped 
MI9 in several ways. His having left it endeared 
him to MI6, and to PWE. His having been in it gave 
him valuable insights...into methods of irregular 
activity; and provided him with an understanding 
of the SOE system, and some acquaintances among 
the more permanent of SOE’s often transitory 
staff. On several occasions this led to close and 


valuable co-operation in the field between SOE and 
MIS. 


As was the case with the intelligence community in London 
and as a result of the Axis occupation of the Balkans and 
the German threat to the Middle East, Cairo had become the 
base of operations for several intelligence organizations. 
In addition to the difficulties involved in coordinating the 
intelligence sections of the fighting Services, adjustments 
58. Foot and Langley, London 1979, p. 88. 

59. Foot and Langley, London 1979, p. 88. 


60. Foot and Langley, London 1979, p. 89. 
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had to be made in order to accommodate the activities of 


» 
ate 
fe 


the: SOE, PWE, SIS, MI9, the diplomatic missions, the 
governments-in-exile, etc. and later the American OSS. 
Caught up within the vortex of intelligence and propaganda 
was also the role of the resistance groups in the Balkans 
about whom British policy would be divided between the 
military needs of the Middle East Theater of Operations and 


the post-war considerations of the Foreign Office. 


ili, 


Economic Warfare, Subversion and Sabotage 


With the fall of France in 1940, two critical factors 
emerged which characterized the development of British 
intelligence in the Second World War: the German occupation 
of France and the Low Countries eliminated most SIS Stations 
in western Europe and, until an invasion could be 
contemplated, economic warfare and bombing remained the only 
alternatives to offensive land operations. Accordingly, the 
role of espionage in Europe was to provide information on 
potential targets for air and sabotage efforts. The second 
development, providing that there was no invasion, was that 
the fall of western Europe shifted the focus of British 
strategy to the Mediterranean and the Middle East. Both of 
these considerations realigned the dynamics of the 
intelligence community and placed greater emphasis on the 
development of non-traditional approaches to the conduct of 


the war against the Axis powers. 


Part of the catalyst in the organization of unorthodox 
warfare came from the Ministry of Economic Warfare (MEW), 
established in September 1939 by the amalgamation of the 
ATB, FCI and IIC in September 1939. The new ministry had 
its own intelligence branch which in November 1939 included 
two departments: 1) Blockade Intelligence, designed to serve 


the day-to-day activities of the ministry and provide 


a 


information to the contraband control system, 2) Economic 


Warfare Intelligence (later renamed the Enemy Branch®?) , 
which was organized to supply intelligence to the Services 
and other government agencies not only of the military 
capabilities and future intentions of the Axis hut of their 
vulnerabilities to any type of attack.©2 The relationship 
of the new intelligence department to the rest of the 
intelligence establishment, however, was not clearly nor 
formally defined and it was some time before smooth 


collaboration was achieved. 


Originally, the aim of economic warfare was the destruction 
of the enemy’s economic and industrial resources and not his 
forces in the field.®3 After 1936, the notion of blockade 
as the primary weapon of economic warfare was rejected and 
according to W.N. Medlicott: "The adoption of the term 
economic warfare during the vital period of planning after 
1936 introduced a much broader and more positive conception 
of the role of economics in a future war.".©4 ‘The driving 


force behind this concept was Desmond Morton, the head of 


IIc, who believed, writes Medlicott, that: 


61. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 223. 


62. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 100-101. 


63. W. N. Medlicott, The Economic Blockade Vol. 1, London 
1978, p. 2. 


64. Medlicott, London 1978, p. 16. 


The underlying assumption was that in a future 
total war many civilian elements would have to be 
taken into account, not only in defensive, but 
also in offensive, operations, and that the 
civilian economic ministry, which would come into 
existence on the outbreak of war, should be, apd 
should be regarded as, a fighting department. 


The fact that Morton had been a regular officer and an 


advocate of economic warfare, according to Medlicott, made 


it easier for the Service departments to accept his ideas. ©© 


Morton, writes Medlicott, was responsible for a genuine 
revolution in war planning which enabled the military to 


recognize that in certain conditions: 


...the ultimate ability of a nation to wage war 
resided in civilian factors, psychological and 
economic, it was necessary and possible to make 
use of the advent of new weapons such as aviation, 
resistance movements, and saboteurs to disrupt the 
enemy’s economic life.® 


Despite Mortin’s efforts, the role of the future Ministry 
was initially confined to that of supplying information and 
in particular to providing the Air Ministry with 


intelligence on the selection of suitable economic 


65. Medlicott, London 1978, p. 16. 


66. Medlicott (London 1978, p. 16) adds, that Morton, as 
head of the IIC brought his organization into a greater 
degree of collaboration with the armed services than that 
would have been the case if he had been a civilian. He 
became an honorary member of the Joint Intelligence and 
Joint Planning Committees of the Chiefs of Staff. Personnel 
of the IIC frequently lectured at the staff colleges and 
Imperial Defence College, while Morton was often consulted 
by the professional staff of the military colleges. 


67. Medlicott, London 1978, p. 16. 
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targets. 68 Until the collapse of France and the occupation 
of western Europe, the primary economic offensive against 
Germany was blockade. The use of bombing was not permitted 
and the roles of sabotage and resistance were only 
considered theoretical possibilities. During this period 
(September 1939-July 1940), the Ministry of Economic Warfare 


was also hampered by limited resources and an inexperienced 


staff as well as by other organizational difficulties. ©9 


British strategy prior to 1940 was based on the concept that 
Great Britain’s contribution to the alliance against Germany 
would be based on air, sea, economic and industrial support, 
while the other European Allies provided the bulk of the 


land forces.7° at the end of May 1940, in the shadow of a 


68. Medlicott, London 1978, p. 24. According to Hinsley 
(London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 1€2), collaboration between the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and the Air Ministry was 
difficult and it required the intervention of the War 
Cabinet Secretariat to establish a reasonable working 
relationship. 


69. By September 1939, there were four main departments that 
comprised the Ministry: Plans, Foreign Relations, Prize and 
Intelligence. From 1939 until the end of the war, there 
were several changes and reorganizations but essentially the 
MEW was made up of two divisions: the General Branch, which 
dealt with the implementation of economic warfare, and the 
Intelligence Branch. The organization for the latter was 
planned by Morton and subdivided into two departments: 
Blockade Intelligence, responsible to serve the day-to-day 
activities of the ministry and provide information to the 
contraband control system, the second department, Economic 
Warfare Intelligence, supplied information to the Services 
and other government agencies on the enemy’s potential for 
war and vulnerability to attack (Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 
1, p. 100-101; Medlicott, London 1978, pp. 66-67). 


70. J.M.A. Gwyer, Grand Strategy, Vol. III Part I, London 
1964, p. 40. 


French defeat and the onset of military disaster on the 


Western Front, Britain’s traditional strategy in a general 
European war wasS no longer a realistic option. A memorandum 
by the Chiefs of Staff on the strategic alternatives 
available after a French defeat suggested blockade and 
strategic bombing as well as the creation of widespread 
rebellions in occupied Europe as part of a new offensive 
against Germany. 712 This appraisal was based on reports from 
MEW which suggested that Germany was already suffering from 
acute shortages and that the situation would become critical 
within six to nine months. 72 By 1941, however, it had 
become apparent that the predictions of a pending German 
economic collapse were unrealistic and that economic 
pressure alone could not defeat Germany. The only other 
alternative was the invasion of Europe and the defeat of 
Germany’s land forces but even with American participation, 
which seemed remote at the time, it would be several years 
before the Allies could bring their armies to bear in 


Europe. 7> In June 1941, the Joint Planning Staff in their 


71. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 234; Gwyer, Vol. III 
Part I, London 1964, pp. 21-22. 


72. Gwyer, Vol. III Part I, London 1964, 
p. 21. 


73. It was assumed that an American expeditionary force 
would be relatively small due to lack of shipping and that 
when a sufficient force was assembled it would be divided 
between the United Kingdom and the Middle East. Although no 
one doubted the impact of American manpower and industrial 
strength on the war, it would be some time before these 
resources could be brought against Germany’s forces in 
Europe and that for the foreseeable future, there would be 
no fundamental change in the Allies’ strategic position 
(Gwyer, Vol. III Part I, London 1964, pp. 38-41). 
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review of the strategic situation concluded: 


In areas where German power has become 
sufficiently weak, subjugated peoples must rise 
against their Nazi overlords. Such rebellions can 
only occur once. They must not happen until the 
stage is set, until all preparations are made, and 
until the situation is ripe. The armed forces at 
the patriots’ disposal must be sufficient to 
destroy the local German forces. The reduction in 
German manpower must be sufficient to prevent 
their reinforcing affected areas adequately. 

By the time these conditions are obtained, we 
should have achieved such a degree of air 
superiority, combined with naval and military 
strength, as to warrant the dispatch of certain 
armed forces from the United Kingdom, whether 
invasion had been attempted or not. 

At the chosen moment in each area, these 
patriots will seize such objectives as 
headquarters, broadcasting stations, landing 
grounds and centers of communication. They will 
attack officers, sentries, guards and alarm posts 
and where possible, barracks, camps and 
airdromes... . 

The patriots will, however, need the support 
of organized armed forces. For this purpose full 
use must be made of the "free" allied contingents 
now in our territories. In addition, in most 
cases, British armed forces will be required. 

In allocating "free" national troops or 
British forces to tasks the principle to be 
observed will be that "free" national troops will 
be used wherever very close co-operation with 
patriots is required. British troops will be used 
for larger operations and, on completion of their 
tasks, will hand over to local forces. 


The Joint Planning Staff evolved this concept of a general 
uprising from the May 1940 strategic appraisal of the Chiefs 
of Staff which called for the use of subversion against the 


enemy and advocated a strategic role for resistance 


74. Gwyer, Vol. IIZ Part I, London 1964, 
pp. 42-44. 
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movements in occupied Europe. 75 The fundamental premise of 
this strategy was not the creation of guerrilla 
organizations for the purpose of sabotage but a general 
uprising as widespread as possible and according to J.M.A. 
Gwyer: "The revolt was to be single, sudden and complete; it 
was to break out everywhere ‘at the chosen moment’ without 


warning or rehearsal." 76 


The requirements for an enterprise of the scope and scale 
envisaged by the JPS were beyond the resources available at 
the time and the mass uprising concept was regarded with 
great skepticism by the Chiefs of Staff.’’ The use of 
subversion and the creation of secret armies, however, was 
not abandoned and became part of the mandate of the Special 


Operations Executive. 78 


75. In part, the Chiefs of Staff based the integration of 
subversion with overall strategy on a report drafted by the 
MI(R) Directorate (just before its integration with SOE). 
The report anticipated that the German occupied territories 
of Europe could rise against the Germans in the future and 
surveyed the possibilities for each of these countries as 
well as the areas (including Germany) that would be 
susceptible to subversion (COS (40), CAB 80/17). 


76. Gwyer, Vol. III Part I, London 1964, 
p. 44. 


77. Gwyer, Vol. III, Part I, London 1964, 
pp. 45-48. 


78. Gwyer, Vol. III, Part I, London 1964, 
p. 48; Sir Colin Gubbins, "Resistance Movements in the War", 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Vol 93 (May 
1948), p. 211. 


The Special Operations Executive 


In 1940, the use of sabotage and subversion were limited in 
scope and as David Stafford writes: "British sabotage and 
subversion activities before and during the phoney war ... 
were seen as playing a part within the strategy of economic 
warfare, ... they were given only a low priority, the level 
of activity was minimal, and they achieved very little.".79 
The German victories in the summer of 1940, however, 
provided the impetus for the use of subversion as part of an 


offensive strategy. 


The recommendation from the Chiefs of Staff appraisal of 
strategy in May 1940, to implement a policy of irregular 
warfare and stimulate mass uprisings was followed by a plan 
from MI(R) of Military Intelligence to create a new War 
Office directorate of irregular warfare and coordinate all 
such activity. 8° Anthony Eden, at the time responsible for 
the War Office, forwarded the plan to Churchill, always an 
advocate of an offensive strategy, who not only approved but 
supported the concept of a single service responsible for 


all irregular warfare operations. Churchill entrusted the 


79. David Stafford, Britain and European Resistance 1940~ 
1945, Toronto and Buffalo 1980, p. 23. 


80. M.R.D. Foot, SOE in France: An Account of the Work of 


the British Special Operations Executive in France 1940- 
1944, London 1966, pp. 7-8. 
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coordination of setting up such a service to M. Hankey who, 
after consultation with the Chiefs of Staff and the heads of 
the secret services, proposed the establishment of a new 


department. 81 


According to M.R.D. Foot, the decisive meeting which led to 
the creation of the new department took place on 1 July 1940 
at the Foreign Office and afterwards Halifax recommended to 
Churchill the creation of a single service to coordinate all 
British sabotage, subversion and propaganda activities. 82 
There was some delay in the implementation of the orders to 
set up the new department, caused by the War Office and 
other organizations, which sought to take over the new 
service. On 16 July, Churchill offered Hugh Dalton®3 

81. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, pp. 6-7. 


82. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, pp. 7-8; According to 
Dalton’s diary, in addition to himself, those present were: 
Halifax, Hankey, Lord Lloyd, Cadogan, Menzies, Beaumont- 
Nesbitt, Morton, and Jebb. Furthermore, Dalton includes with 
this entry that the Foreign Office had thus far opposed the 
creation of a department of irregular warfare. Although 
those present disagreed with many aspects of the 
implementation of subversion, they all agreed that a new 
organization be set up with a single director (The Second 
World War Diary of Hugh Dalton, edited by Ben Pimlott, 
London 1986, p. 52, entry of 1 July 1940). 


83. Dalton lobbied hard to prevent the War Office from 
gaining control of the new service. His basic objection was 
that Military Intelligence had taken over every clandestine 
activity. Also according to his diary, the military were 
not capable of handling the functions of the SOE since it 
would involve creating chaos and revolution as well as 
dealing with Trade Unionists and Socialists (The Second 
World War Diary of Hugh Dalton, London 1986, p. 52, entry of 
Monday 1 July 1940). According to Anthony Cave Brown 
(London 1987, p. 295), Menzies agreed with the principle 
that all bodies dealing with subversive activities be placed 
in one organization but saw himself as the director of such 
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control of the new organization which was named the Special 
Operations Executive (SOE) .84 The final details concerning 
the establishment of the SOE were arranged by Neville 
Chamberlain on 22 July, at a meeting of the War Cabinet, the 


objectives and tasks of the new organization were given 


final approval. 8 


The terms of reference of the new organization known as the 
‘SOE Charter’ were outlined in a secret paper drafted by 
Chamberlain. The document is still classified, but some 
excerpts are included in Foot’s account of the SOE in 


France: 


A new organization shall be established forthwith 
to co-ordinate all action, by way of subversion 
and sabotage, against the enemy overseas... . This 
organization will be known as the Special 
Operations Executive...it will be provided with 
such additional staff as [they] may find 
necessary... . It will be important that the 
general plan for irregular offensive operations 
should be in step with the general strategic 
conduct of the war...[{Dalton was to keep the 
Chiefs of Staff]...informed in general terms of 


a new service and argued that this would result in better 
coordination between the SOE and MI6 and avoid unnecessary 
rivalry. In view of the hostile relations that would 
develop between SIS and SOE, Menzies recommendations were 
prophetic. 


84. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, p. 8. According to 
Stafford (Stafford Toronto and Buffalo 1980, p. 26), 
Churchill invited Dalton on the 17th of July to take 
responsibility of the SOE. 


85. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, pp. 8-9. It was at 
this time that Churchill turned to Dalton and said "Set 
Europe Ablaze" (The Second World War Diary of Hugh Dalton, 
edited by Ben Pimlott, London 1986, p. 62, entry of Monday 
22nd July). 
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his plans, and, in turn, ,receiv[e] from them the 

broad strategic picture. 
The SOE eventually absorbed all the other existing bodies 
responsible for sabotage, subversion and propaganda to the 
resentment of the departments that had set them up. These 
included MI (R) 87, which belonged to Military Intelligence; 
Section D, which was part of MI6; and Electra House, set up 
by the Foreign Office in 1938 to examine the use of 
propaganda. 88 For the next year, the efforts of the SOE 
were directed not so much against the enemy but against 
other departments in a series of bureaucratic battles and 
inter-departmental intrigues about the future of irregullar 
warfare. The end result was that in August of 1941, Electra 
House (EH), which was designated Special Operations 1 (S01) 
was detached from SOE and became a new secret department, 
the Political Warfare Executive (PWE), responsible for 
political warfare and propaganda. The remaining components 
of what used to be MI(R) and Section D were now fused to 


form the SOE proper. 89 


The SOE was to function as a secret organization outside the 
86. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, pp. 8-9. 

87. Originally this was GS(R) the research section of the 
General Staff but in 1939 it was renamed MI(R) and became 
nominally part of the Military Intelligence Directorate 
(Foot 1966, p. 4). 


88. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, pp. 1-2; Stafford, 
Toronto and Buffalo, 1980, p. 26. 


89. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, p. 10. 
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normal chain of command and the normal rules of ministerial 
accoun-vability to parliament. 2° To maintain its cover, it 
went by a series of names such as: the Inter-Services 
Research Bureau, Joint Technical Board, Special Training 
Schools Headquarters, NID(Q), MOI (SP), M04 (in Cairo) and 
AI10. Control of the SOE was vested in the Minister of 
Economic Warfare, Hugh Dalton, who had the designation of 
SO. He had overall responsibility for organization and was 
answerable to the Defence Committee of the War Cabinet and 
the Prime Minister. ?+ Although the SO did not take charge 
of day-to-day policy, he had in practice to approve all 
subversive operations. ?2 Direct control of the SOE was 
exercised by the executive director (designated CD), first 
held by Sir Frank Nelson who was replaced in May 1942 by Sir 
Charles Hambro and finally by Colin Gubbins in September 


1943 who remained as CD to the end of the war. 


90. SOE’s expenses were covered by other ministries and paid 
for out of secret funds outside parliamentary control (Foot, 
SOE in France, London 1966, p. 15). 


91. According to J.G. Beevor (SOE Recollections and 
Reflections 1940-1945, London 1981, p. 62), the SOE did not 
have an official relationship with the MEW. 


92. Sir Robert Vansittart was appointed as a political 
advisor to the SO but, for the most part, remained in the 
background and was rarely consulted (Lord Vansittart, The 

Mist Procession, London 1958, p. 550). Dalton also brought 

Gladwyn Jebb, his former private secretary wnen he was 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary, into the SOE as Chief 

Executive Officer (CEO) but Jebb left after Dalton was no 

longer in charge of the MEW (The Second World War Diary of 

Hugh Dalton, London 1986, p. 60, entry of Wednesday 17 July 

1940). 
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The infrastructure of the SOE was based on country sections 


93° Their function was 


responsible for a specific territory. 
finding and briefing operational control agents, 
intelligence, planning and administration. Generally, the 
country sections were grouped by theaters of war in three or 
four directorates, each in charge of specific tasks. In 


addition, there were separate "subject" directorates of: 


finance, signals, and supply. ?4 


Originally, the SOE was subdivided into three branches: S01, 
propaganda; SO2, operations; and SO3, planning. By 1941, 
S01 was taken over by the PWE and SO3 was absorbed by so2.95 
The SOE, moreover, lacked a centralized bureaucracy. There 
was no central registry or a permanent secretary and no one 
in charge of the staff and no one who had responsibility for 
the smooth running of the organization. ?® Coordination of 
SOE’s activities evolved out of informal meetings held by 
the CD and the various section heads into a council. By the 


end of 1941, the council met routinely every Wednesday, and 


93. In some cases, country sections were grouped by regions, 
for example: the Americas, Scandinavia, north-west Europe, 
south-east Europe and south east Asia (Foot, SOE: The 
Special Operations Executive 1940-1946, London 1984, p. 39). 


94. Foot, SOE in France, London 1966, p. 18. 


95. The SOE was basically divided into two branches: 
operations and facilities (Foot, SOE: The Special Operations 
Executive 1940-1946, London 1984, p. 22 and p. 39). 


96. In November 1943 a senior civil servant, M.P. Murray was 
appointed with the title of D/CD to handle administration 


(Foot, SOE: The Special Operations Executive 1940-1946, 
London 1984, p. 39). 
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occasionally, to discuss policy and future activities. 


Perhaps the greatest handicap faced by the SOE was the lack 
of radio transmitters and that it had to rely on the SIS not 
only for the latter but also for its general communications. 
Relations between the two organizations were poor from the 
beginning and were considerably aggravated later when the 
SOE began to collect intelligence, in addition to its 
sabotage activities. Part of the problem arose from the 
fact that the SOE took over SIS’s sabotage section without 
consulting Menzies and from the fear that the violent 
activities of the SOE would disrupt the intelligence 
gathering efforts of the MI6é networks. Early recriminations 
between the two bodies eventually led to a bitter rivalry 
constantly fuelled by overlapping in several areas of 


intelligence work and competition for resources. 78 


The SOE faced a similar situation with the Political Warfare 
Executive and relations between the two were particularly 
strained since the latter had originally belonged to the 
SOE. When the SOE was created, Hugh Dalton had set up SO(1) 
as a separate department in charge of secret propaganda. 
Open propaganda was temporally left with the Ministry of 
Information. 

97. Foot, SOE: The S ecial Operations Executive 1940-1946, 
London 1984, p. 38. 


98. Hinsley, London 1979, Vol. 1, p. 278. 


By November 1940, it had become apparent to Hugh Dalton that 
Duff Cooper was not going to give up overt propaganda and 
was in fact attempting to gain control of all propaganda 
activity. 29 In December, Dalton formally requested from 
Cooper the return of overt propaganda but was informed hy 
the latter that the status quo should be maintained. 100 
Churchill attempted to resolve the conflict between his 
ministers by appointing Sir John And2rson, the Lord 
President, to arbitrate but little was accomplished. 101 
Lord Beaverbrook was also brought in by Churchill to solve 
the problem of jurisdiction over propaganda but he too 


failed to reconcile the two ministers. 


Finally, when Churchill intervened again and replaced Duff 


99. Charles Cruickshank, The Fourth Arm: Psychological 
Warfare 1938-1945, Oxford 1981, p. 18. 


100. Cruickshank (Oxford 1981, p. 18) writes, that the 
technicality used by Cooper to gain control of all 
propaganda was that the Minister of Economic Warfare could 
not answer in public for propaganda work, since the SOE was 
a secret department, whereas Cooper was forced to answer in 
Parliament not only for his department but for Dalton’s as 
well. 


101. PREM 3/365/7, f£. 786. Anderson according to 
Cruickshank (Oxford 1981, p. 20), basically recommended the 
status quo which left secret propaganda with the SOE and 
overt with the MOI as well as the creation of a committee to 
consist of Cooper, Dalton and Eden in order to coordinate 
their staffs and keep each other informed of the propaganda 
effort. Day to day coordination was conducted by another 
committee (the Executive Committee) consisting of 
representatives appointed by the three ministers (FO 898/9, 
p. 46; Michael Balfour, Propaganda in War 1939-1945, London 
1979, p. 91). 
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Cooper with Brenden Bracken, the problem over control of 
propaganda was resolved by the creation of a new 
organization, the Political Warfare Executive (PWE) which 
was to be coordinated by a ministerial committee composed of 
Bracken, Dalton and Eden but in essence it functioned as an 
independent entity. 192 The new organization, an 
amalgamation of SO(1), with certain sections of the BBC and 
MOI, came into existence on 11 September 1941193 and was 
made responsible for propaganda in: all enemy and enemy 


occupied territory, Vichy France and French North Africa. 14 


In the Middle East, the PWE did not direct the propaganda 
effort in the Balkans and Italy until the end of 1942, and 
when it did assume control of its responsibilities, it ran 
into considerable conflict with the SOE. In order to 
resolve the differences between the two organizations and 
avoid future problems, the tasks of the SOE and PWE were 
clearly divided. The SOE was obliged to hand over to PWE 
its radio stations in Cairo and Jerusalem as well as its 
propaganda staff of four hundred specialists. The SOE, 
furthermore, had to use the broadcasting facilities of the 


PWE but the latter could not send agents in the field. The 


102. Cruickshank, London 1981, p. 24. Shortly after, Bruce 
Lockhard, Eden’s representative on the Executive committee 

was appointed Director-General of PWE (Cruickshank, London 

1981, p. 31; Balfour, London 1979, p. 92). 


103. FO 898/12. 


104. Cruickshank, London 1981, p. 31. 


SOE still kept responsibility for: the dissemination of 


written propaganda and circulation of rumors, the 


influencing of public opinion and the gathering of 


information. 195 


The first directive issued by the Chiefs of Staff to the SOE 
in November 1940 emphasized that subversive operations had 
to be planned in relation to strategic policy and contribute 
to the military and economic offensive against the Axis. 

The strategy outlined by the Chiefs of Staff was based on 


the assumption that: 


As our forces expand, our policy will be directed 
towards exploiting our amphibious power to the 
full, with the object of striking with land forces 
at outlying enemy positions. By such operations 
we shall aim at stretching our enemies, using up 
their resources, straining their communications, 
and gaining positions from which we can tighten 
the blockade, strike deeper at our enemies and 
generally support revolt against them. 


..e-It is not our intention to build up an army 
comparable in size with the German army. Our ain, 
while build’ng up very powerful air and naval 
forces and maintaining our merchant shipping 
tonnage, is to create an army which, in addition 
to providing for our needs at home and overseas, 
will be capable of providing a striking force on 
the Continent when the morale of the enemy forces 
has been cunsiderably weakened. The process of 
undermining the strength and spirit of the enemy 
armed forces, especially those in the occupied 
territories, should be the constant aim of our 
subversive organization. 


On a long view, it should be the particular aim of 
our subversive organization to prepare the way for 
the final stage of the war when, by coordinated 
and organised revolts in the occupied countries 


105. FO 898/118; Cruickshank, London 1981, p. 37. 


and by a popular rising against the Nazi party 
inside Germany, direct and decisive military 
operations against Germany herself may be 
possible. 06 


The essence of the first directive by the Chiefs of Staff to 
the SCE basically reflected the strategic thinking of 1940 
and later (June 1941) emerged as the strategy of mass 
uprisings put forth by the Joint Planning Staff. In August 
1941, Hugh Dalton formulated his own policy for the SOE 
which was a modified version of the strategy of a mass 


uprising. According to Dalton: 


The underground fighters should show sufficient 
active resistance to cause constant embarrassment 
to the occupying forces, and prevent any reduction 
in their numbers. ...They should do all they can 
to prepare a widespread underground organization 
ready to strike hard later, when we give the 
signal. 


The activities of the SOE in 1941, according to the 
recommendations of the Joint Planning Staff, were to focus 
on two aspects of subversive operations: a) organization of 
subversive propaganda and other subversive activities 

108 


including sabotage, b) organization of secret armies. 


The propaganda element of subversive operations was shortly 


106. "Subversive Activities in Relation Strategy", COS 
(40)27(0) in CAB 80/56. 


107. E.H. Cookridge, Set Europe Ablaze: The Story of Special 
Operations in Western Europe 1940-1945, London 1969, p. 37. 


108. "Special Operations Executive", 9 August 1941, JP(41) 
in CAB 79/13. 


after taken over by the PWE but the use of sabotage was 


viewed as a complement to the bombing efforts of the RAF. 
The role of secret armies outlined by the Joint Planning 
Staff was to be confined to supporting British units in the 
field. In their report on the future efforts of the SOE, 


the Joint Planning Staff assumed that: 


If the British Army is to return to the Continent 
in the final stages of the war, the assistance of 
local patriot forces would be essential at some 
period of the operations. Our expeditionary force 
would be enormously assisted if part of these 
local patriot forces were previously secretly 
organised and armed, so that they could be 
employed effectively in interrupting 
communications, attacking airdromes, and other 
diversionary operations from the commencement of 
our attacks on the Continent. We agree that 
secret armies can only operate effectively if 
supported by fully equipped forces; their 
organization therefore should be limited to those 
areas where our offensive is possible. 


109. "Special Operations Executive", 9 August 1941, JP(41) 
in CAB 79/13. 


Part II 


The Situation in Greece and the Middle East 1941-1944 


dl, 


Chapter 4 


Policy and Organization of the SOE in Greece 
and the Middle Fast 


The concept of revolutionary forces creating secret armies 
and preparing for a mass uprising against the Axis certainly 
reflects the role envisioned by the Joint Planning Staff for 
resistance organizations in the spring of 1940 but was 
rejected as impractical shortly after.1 Hugh Dalton, on the 
other hand, the first minister responsible for the SOE, had 
described the role of special operations as one which: 
"...concerned Trade Unionists and Secialists in enemy 
occupied territories, the creation of Fifth Columns, of 


explosions chaos and revolution.".2 


In March 1943, the Chiefs of Staff produced a report on the 
role of resistance groups which concluded that: "...the 
resistance groups within the enemy lines are likely to pay a 
relatively big dividend and could make a large contribution 
to the enemy’s military defeat.", but the report also 
indicated that: "unless present delivery facilities were 


considerably increased, full value would not be received 


1. see above Chapter 3. 


2. Hugh Dalton, The Fateful Years Memoirs 1931-1945, vol. 2, 
London 1957, p. 367. 


from resistance groups at the crucial moment.".2 In the 


subsequent directive to the SOE, the Chiefs of Staff 
emphasized the coordination of subversive activity with 
strategic policy and operational plans but instructed the 
SOE to focuss its activities on short term rather than long 
term objectives. These efforts, according to the COS 
directive, should concentrate on the sabotage of vital enemy 
points and the use of partisan groups to divert German 
forces from critical theaters of operations. In Greece (in 
1943), the SOE was to give precedence to guerrilla 
activities over sabotage in order to create a diversion in 
support of the Allied offensive in the central 


Mediterranean. 4 


In April 1943, Lord Selborne, the new minister responsible 
for SOE, continued to advocate the strategy of secret armies 
and reported to the Chiefs of Staff that: 

...the tide of resistance is mounting 

steadily...sabotage is widespread and to a 

large extent under SOE control (and) provided 

that adequate supplies can be furnished, support 


of a very effective kind can be given to regular 
military operations. 


The SOE, however, could not even get enough supplies to 


3. Gubbins, "SOE and Regular and Irregular War", The Fourth 
Dimension of Warfare, London 1970-1974, p. 90. 


4. “Special Operations Executive Directive for 1943", CAB 
80/68. 


5. Gubbins, "SOE and Regular and Irregular War", p. 91. 


support its basic operations in occupied Europe let alone 


prepare for a mass uprising. The Chiefs of Staff partly 
compromised on the concept of creating secret armies and 
agreed that a full scale rebellion could be implemented but 
it had to be delayed until the right moment.© The SOE, 
consequently, had to keep pace with the rapidly expanding 
resistance movements and coordinate their efforts with 


immediate strategic objectives. 


Prior to 1941, subversion and sabotage activities in Greece 
and the Balkans were the responsibility of MI(R) and 
Section D./ Essentially, the activities of both 
organizations overlapped but according to Bickham Sweet- 
Escott: "...it was generally understood that MI(R) would be 
responsible only for operations carried out by troops in 
uniform.".8 The implication, states Sweet-Escott, was that 
MI(R) would not be deployed in neutral countries but in 
practice they were forced to operate in non-belligerent 


states which led to confusion and friction.? 


The activities of Section D in Greece, initially, focussed 
6. Gubbins, "SOE and Regular and Irregular War", pp. 90-91; 
"Special Operations Directive for 1943", CAB 80/68. 


7. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, Appendix I. 


8. Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 27. 


9. Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London, 1962, p. 
27. 


art 


on using that country as a base of subversive operations 


against the Italians in Albania. In May 1940, Arthur 
Goodwill was sent to Athens to initiate such operations and 
set up an office in the British Legation. Goodwill’s 
activities and those of Section D were kept secret from the 
Greek Government since the latter was afraid of provoking 
the Italians and would have objected to British clandestine 
operations in Greece. 19 Goodwill, managed to open an office 
for Section D but between the limited support of the British 
diplomats in Athens and the efficiency of the Greek police 
little was accomplished against the Italians in Albania.11 
Indeed, one of the first operatives of Section D, Nicholas 
Hammond, arrived in Greece on the 7th of June 1940 for 
subversive operations in Albania and was refused admission 


into Greece by the local authorities because they suspected 


the true nature of his visit.12? 


After the Italian attack against Greece, the Greek 


10. Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 
25. 


11. The organization set up in the British legation, under 
the auspices of Section D, was made up of five British 
business men and called the Apostles. In June, Ian Pirie 
was sent to Athens to act as an assistant to the head of the 
Apostles H.J. Sinclair. In August, Pirie was placed in 
charge of Greek operations and continued in this capacity at 
SOE headquarters in Cairo after the Axis occupation of 
Greece (Richard Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in 
Greece", Greece in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis, ed. J.0. 
Iatrides, Hanover and London, p. 110). 


12. Nicholas Hammond, Venture into Greece: With the 
Guerillas 1943-1944, London 1983, p. 13. 


Government was less reticent about receiving British 


support, but still in secret, for the Metaxas regime did not 


13 


wish to antagonize Germany. In addition to formal 


contacts between Greek and British military representatives, 
the forerunners of SOE, MI(R) and Section D, began 
preparations for the organization of clandestine networks in 
anticipation of a German occupation of Greece./4 The plans 
of MI(R) were implemented in cooperation with the Greek 


General Staffl> but the activities of Section D were kept 


16 


secret from the Greek authorities, Since it involved the 


organization of underground cells staffed by Greek subjects 


13. Part of the inducement for the Greeks accepting the 
presence of British intelligence representatives was their 
role in organizing secret meetings between British and Greek 
military authorities (Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, 
London 1962, pp. 61-62). 


14. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, pp. 
60-62; Hanmond, London 1983, p. 13; Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, 
Appendix I, "Origin and Constitution of SOE", p. 1. 


15. Although this did not prevent MI(R) from attempting to 
make contact with groups hostile to the Metaxas regime. In 
the summer of 1940, MI(R) send an agent to Krete in the hope 
of making contact with General Emmanouil Mandakas, a leading 
opponent of Metaxas, in order to prepare for a possible 
rebellion in Krete in the event that the Greek Government 
gave in to Axis pressure. Unfortunately, the agent was 
caught which created an embarrassing situation for the 
British diplomats in Athens (Clogg, "The Special Operations 
Executive in Greece", Hanover and London 1981, p. 110.) 


16. According to Clogg, these preparations were concealed 
from the Greek General Staff partly because of security and 
partly because the post-occupation plans of the Sritish may 
have undermined the will of the Greek military to fight 
since it implied that the defeat of Greece was inevitable 
(Clogg, "The Special Operations executive in Greece", 
Hanover and London 1981, p. 111). 


hostile to the Government as well as the monarchy. 27 


According to post-war accounts, the use of Communists and 
Republicans by the SOE can be attributed to their 
willingness and ability to function underground. In 
contrast, those loyal to the Greek Government and to the 
King were not interested because they believed in an 
ultimate Axis victory or they sympathized with the regimes 
of Germany and Italy. C.M. Woodhouse, a main participant in 
the SOE’s role in Greece and one of the principal historians 
of that period, claims that: "...the right wing and the 
monarchists were slower than their opponents in deciding to 
resist the occupation, and were therefore of little use to 


the Allies until it was too late.".18 Nicholas Hammond, an 


17. All the preparations mace by MI(R) and the Greek General 
Staff amounted to very little, in terms of organizing an 
effective number of underground groups, as a result of the 
total collapse of Greece in April 1941 (Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, 
Aopendix I, "Origin and Constitution of SOE", p. 1). 
However, the agents of MI(R) and Section D managed to 
purchase substantial quantities of small arms, ammunition, 
grenades and incendiary bombs and hide them in the British 
Consulate in Athens. In addition, sabotage kits were 
manufactured out of four gallon petrol cans which included: 
explosives, a saboteur’s hand-book translated into Greek, 
100 pounds in Greek currency, two pistols and ammunition, 
and a few knuckle busters. At the same time, as many as 
three to four hundred potential saboteurs were trained 
(Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", 
Hanover and London 1981, pp. 119-111.) 


18 Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 37. In his 
second book, The Struggle for Greece 1941-1949 (London 1976, 
p- 29), however, Woodhouse emphasizes that the SOE recruited 
cashiered republican officers since: "...such officers were 
readily available...and were perhaps thought not to be so 
dangerous politically as the Communists.". 


earlier member of SOE and Section D, states that the 
rationale behind the policy of using Communists and 
Republicans as agents before Gresce’s entry into the war: 
",..was that the Greek King and the Government, headed by 
General Metaxas, who had been trained as an officer in 
Germany, would side with the Germans, who had cleverly 
remained neutral and were disregarding the war of their 
ally, Italy with Greece.".19 According to Richard Clogg, 
many senior Venizelist officers became willing agents of the 
SOE in the fall-winter of 1940-1941 because the Metaxas 
regime had refused them permission to fight the Italians. 
Clogg writes that these men were: “Almost by definition pro- 
British, and with British contacts going back to 1916, this 
group of officers was eager to contribute to the war effort 
but condemned by Metaxas’ vindictiveness to kicking its 


heels in Athens.",29 


On the other hand, according to the Report on SOE Activities 
in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean, composed on the 
27th of May 1945, SOE dealings with left-wing organizations 
was set on the premise that: "Subversive activities must be 
based on a political concept. Effective sabotage and or 
guerrillas (sic) can only thrive if a revolutionary 


atmosphere has been created previously through political 


19. Hammond, London 1983, pp. 13-14. 


20. Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", 
Hanover and London 1981, p. 11. 


organizations.".21 The second appendix of this report, 


indeed the entire document was written after the war and 
with the benefit of hindsight, by an anonymous author who 


further states: 


The fact that resistance movements and eventually 
guerrilla warfare had to be built on left-wing 
political elements was well known to all 
concerned, and accepted in the SOE directives of 
the Chief-of Staff for 1943 and by the Prime 
Minister in his directives on our policy to 
Greece. “2 


The initial strategy of forming secret armies inspired by 

revolutionary zeal, accordingly, continued to influence SOE 
policy towards resistance throughout the war.*? Within this 
context, it was not unusual for Section D in 1940, and later 
for the SOE, to turn to the more radical elements in Greece 
for their recruits. Equally relevant, is the fact that for 


many Greek nationals employment by the secret service of a 


21. Report on SOF Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, p. 21. 


22. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 5. 


23. J.M.A. Gwyer, Grand Strategy, vol. 3 Part I, London 
1964, p. 48. Some of the main proponents of the secret 
armies concept within the SOE, according to David Stafford 
(Britain and European Resistance 1940-1945: A Survey of the 
Special Operations Executive, with Documents, Toronto and 
Buffalo 1983, p. 30), were Gladwyn Jebb and Gecrge Taylor. 
The concept was also adopted by Colin Gubbins who became the 
Executive Director of the SOE in 1943. Gubbkins was 
particularly impressed by the Poles and the Czechs who had 
organized secret armies and he believed that these could 
serve as a model for other countries in occupied Europe 
(Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 1962, pp. 47- 
48). 
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foreign power while Greece was neutral could be construed as 
an act of treason. At least this would have been the case 
up until the German attack against Greece. The Communists 
and many Republicans did not consider the monarchy and the 
Metaxas regime as the legal representatives of the Greek 
state and welcomed support from British services to organize 
an underground that could eventually be used to achieve 


their own political ends. 


In 1941, Section D had established contacts with several 
individuals and groups and had organized two clandestine 
cells in Greece; one group composed of conservative 
Republicans under Zannes in the North and one made up of 
more liberal Republicans and left-wing individuals under 
Colonel E. Bakirdzis.24 The Bakirdzis cell was established 
by Section D through Elli Koundouriotis, the granddaughter 
of a famous Greek admiral, who had contacts with Republican 
officers. With her help representatives of Section D 

were able to recruit: Colonel E. Bakirdzis, Ch. 
Koutsogiannopoulos, D. Bardopoulos and Ilia Degiannis as 
well as some others.2> Both groups did not get much of an 
opportunity to get organized before the German invasion 
forced the British to withdraw from Greece. 

24. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix I, "Origin and Constitution of SOE, 
p- 2; C.M. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 92. 


25. Phoivos N. Grigoriadis, Germanoi Katoxi Andistasis vol. 
5, Athens 1973, p. 217. 


Bae 
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After the German attack, SOE’s activities were limited to 
carrying out a number of demolitions by a group sent from 
Egypt, led by Peter Fleming and the destruction of several 
bridges near Thebes by another SOE officer, David Pawson. 7® 
As the front was collapsing, SOE representatives in Greece 
were desperately attempting to equip “heir embryonic cells 
with radios and explosives but were only able to organize a 
few small groups. The speed of the German advance only 
permitted the most rudimentary plans for the organization of 
clandestine networks. According to Sweet-Escott, the SOE 
managed to "bully" seven wireless transmitters from MI6 but 
of these only one, left by David Pawson to Bakirdzis, ever 
made contact with the SOE in Cairo.*’ with the exception of 
Prometheus, the code name used by Bakirdzis28, all other 


information concerning Greece came from escaped British 


soldiers and Greeks who managed to leave the country. 29 


26. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 1962, p. 
64. 


27. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", British Policy 


towards Wartime Yugoslavia and Greece, ed. P. Auty and R. 
Clogg, London 1975, p. 7. 


22. The Zannas group gave up sabotage and focussed on "A 


Force work, (Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the 


Islands of the Aegean Sea, Appendix I, "Origin and 
Constitution of SOE", p. 2). 


29. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 
96; Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 8; C.M. 
Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 36. 


Organization of the SOE in Cairo 


The organization of SOE activities in Greece after 1941 was 
based in Cairo, Smyrna and Istanbul. The occupation of 
Greece, however, drastically changed the purpose of 
intelligence operations in that country and re-defined the 
division between intelligence and subversion. In some 
instances, responsibility for intelligence and covert 
operation overlapped and throuyhout the period jurisdiction 
over sabotage and espionage activities created considerable 
friction amongst the British intelligence services operating 


in Greece. 


Normally, directives concerning SOE activities were the 
prerogative of the War Cabinet or the Defence Committee and 
issued through the Minister of Economic Warfare. Directives 
on operational matters were given by the Chiefs of Staff in 
London and later by the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington or the Joint Chiefs in London and by the 
Commanders-in-Chief of a theater of war.29 In effect, 
although the SOE was under the organizational and political 
control of the Minister of Economic Warfare, it functioned 


under the operational directives of the Chiefs of staff.31 


30. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, “Directives". 


31. Gubbins, "Resistance Movements in the War", 
p. 212; Beevor, London 1981, p. 64. In their first 
general cirective to the SOE (November 1940), the 
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In the case of Greece, which fell within the jurisdiction of 
the Middle East Theater of Operations, directives came from 
the Commander-in-Chief Middle East.?2 The head of SOE in 
Cairo was responsible to London headquarters in ensuring 
that SOE operations were in accordance with policy and 
complied with the directives of the Commander-in-Chief 
Middle East.?2 Liaison with other services was maintained 
through a sub-committee of the Middle East Defence Committee 
but in September 1943 the system was changed and a new 
organization known as the Balkan Operations sub-Committee 
was set up to control special operations under the 
jurisdiction of Middle East Command. Participation included 
representatives of GHQ, SOE, the Minister of State, the 
Ambassadors to Greece and Yugoslavia and from other 


organizations as required. 34 


Chiefs of Staff outlined the direction and procedures 

to be followed. In part one of this document, the Chiefs 
of Staff stated that the JPS, the Director of Combined 
Operations, and the Air Staff coordinate subversive 
activities with the SOE. In addition, weekly meetings 
between the SOE ard the Strategical Section of the JPS were 
organized in order to combine SOE activity with overall 
strategy ("Subversive Activities in Relation to Strategy", 
25 November 1940, COS (40)27(0) in CAB 80/56; also see 
chapter 3). 


32. It was not until the autumn of 1943, however, that the 
SOE (Cairo) was brought under the direct control of the 
Commander-in-Chief Middle East (Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, 
London 1948, pp. 44-45; Henry Mait’and Wilson, Eight Years 
Overseas, London 1948, pp. 164-165, 169). 


33. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 2. 


34. Originally, it was known as the Special Operations 
Committee (SOC) but its membership was increased when it was 


The function of the committee was to decide policy, settle 


differences between the numerous other intelligence services 
operating in Cairo and keeping up to date with the progress 


35 The details of secret work and execution 


of operations. 
of covert operations remained the prerogative of the SOE. 
Although control of clandestine activities in the Balkans 
was vested in the Balkan Operations Sub-committee, the final 
decision in operational matters rested with the Commander- 
in-Chief Middle East.3© ‘The Greek Government-in-Exile was 
kept informed of SOE activities in Greece by the 
establishment in 1942 of the Anglo-Greek Committee which 
consisted of representatives from SOE, the Minister of State 
and the Greek Government officials in Cairo. In practice, 
however, the SOE provided very little information to the 
Anglo-Greek Committee about their activities in Greece since 
they could not or would not trust the security of any 
intelligence imparted to the Greek Government-in-E :ile. 37 

In March 1943, the Greek Government came to Cairo and the 


Anglo-Greek Committee was dissolvea.?8 after this change 


named the Balkan Operations Sub-committee (Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, 
Appendix II, "Directives", p. 2). 


35. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 2. 


36. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 2. 


37. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 47. 


38. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 3. 


roe 


the British Ambassador to the Greek Government-in-Exile 


provided political guidance required by SOE on any matter 


regarding Greece. 2? 


From the beginning, the SOE presence in Cairo had provoked 
considerable suspicion and criticism from GHQ and from the 
older intelligence serves. Also there existed considerable 
friction between SO(1) and SO(2). Bickham Sweet-Escot* 
comments that most of it stemmed from inter-service rivalry 
and jealousy. 4° Relations between SO(1) and SO(2) had been 
poor from the foundation of the SOE and particularly 
strained in the Middle East since the latter had established 
an embryonic propaganda unit.41 Although SO(1) planned and 
organized secret propaganda, its distribution was the 
responsibility of S0(2). In practice, however, SOE(2) did 
not have enough officers to conduct its own tasks as well as 
the work of SO(1). When SO(1) wanted to send their own 
operatives in the field, SO(2) agreed but insisted that they 
be attached to the SO(2) missions and communicate with S0O(1) 
through S0O(2) channels.42 These arrangements, according to 
Cruickshank, were viewed by SO(1), as a threat to its 

39. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 3. 


40. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 
73. 


41. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 1962, p. 
76. 


42. FO 898/9, pp. 59-62. 
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organization and therefore it planned for its own overseas 
staff.43 In fact, Cruickshank citing a Foreign Office 
document the: Preliminary Organization of the PWE, states 
that far from acting as if they belonged to a single 
organization: 
-..the two branches (SO(1) and SO(2]} behaved 
exactly as if they were rival organizations and 
the skill and enthusiasm with which they conducted 
their demarcation battle would have delighted many 
latter-day trade unionists. It would certainly 


have delighted their common enemy, had he known 
what they were up to. 44 


Another point of friction, between the SOE and GHQ ME was 
over the control of propaganda in the Middle East and the 
Balkans. In the fall of 1940, SO(1), the propaganda section 
of the Special Operations Executive in Cairo, although 
ultimately responsible to Dalton, was under the direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief Middle East.4° The Balkan section, 
however, was directed by the head of SO(1) in Istanbul, 
William Bailey. As the situation in the Balkans 
deteriorated in the winter of 1941, control of the SO(1) 
representative in Athens was transferred from Istanbul to 


Cairo. 46 


In the meantime, Wavell, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Middle East, was attempting to place S0O(1) propaganda 
43. Cruickshank, Oxford 1981, p. 31. 

44. Cruickshank, Oxford 1981, p. 31; FO 898/9, p. 53. 

45. FO 898/133 R 74320. 


46. FO 898/133 R 74320; Sweet Escott, Baker Street 
Irregular, London 1962, p. 61. 
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activities under his direct control and treat the two 


branches of the SOE in Cairo as two separate entities.4/ 


Dalton’s struggle to keep control of the SOE in Cairo hit 
another obstacle in May 1941. It had been agreed by Hugh 
Dalton and General Wavell, that the SOE would remain under 
Dalton’s control but would operate under the direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East.48 In a memorandum of 
10 May 1941, Brigadier Dorman Smith of GHQ Middle East, 
stated that the control and direction of the Commander-in- 
Chief over the SOE was to be exercised by "order and 
instructions" issued by the B.G.S.7?, while SOE activities 
and operations such as sabotage, propaganda, would be placed 


under the control of the D.D.M.1.(0).°9 


Dalton responded to this direct encroachment by writing to 
Wavell and insisting that the SOE be regarded as a single 
organization. Dalton was careful to add that: 
I have always recognized that the Middle East has 
its own special and complicated problems and that, 
in consequence, SOE would have, so to speak, to he 
grafted on to an existing machine. Moreover, I 
have always gladly accepted the fact that all 


subversive activities in your command should be 
under your generai direction, so as to ensure that 


47. FO 898/133 R 74320. 


48. Letter from Hugh Dalton to General Wavell 5/1/41 and 
Wavell’s reply 3/2/41, FO 899/113 R 74320. 


49. Brigadier General Staff. 


50. FO 898/113 R 74320. 


they do not run counter to any military plans. 
But this is surely a very different thing from 
placing my whole organization ynder the direct 
orders of your general staff.° 


He gid not, however, offer any practical solution to the 
problem. Relations between the SOE and the other 
departments of Middle East command continued to deteriorate 
and were further aggravated by the British defeat in Greece. 
In the aftermath of the British withdrawal from the Balkans 
the competition for supplies and personnel strained 
relations between the SOE and the other services; the latter 
had failed to achieve any significant results during the 
Greek campaign, for that matter neither did any other 
service except the Navy particularly distinguish itself. 

One explanation for this attitude is that opposition to the 
SOE was typical to the establishment of a new service. 


According to Colin Gubbins: 


To anyone who has studied the Russian Revolution 
or, nearer to home, the Sinn Fein insurrection, or 
the Palestine rising, or the Spanish Civil War, 
the crippling effect of subversive and para- 
military warfare on regular forces was obvious. 
Yet these campaigns, or nationalist risings, were 
not studied at any of the higher colleges of war; 
they were irregular and not really deemed worthy 
of serious attention. This was the root of SOE 
problems. In many ways the circumstances of SOE’s 
initial existence reflected very closely the early 
years of the formation of the Royal Air Force. It 
too had been the target of vicious attacks from 
the War Office and the Admiralty as to the need 
for this third independent arm. The RAF surviyed 
as SOE survived, by a series (sic) of chance! 2 


51. FO 898/133 R 74320. 


52. Gubbins, "SOE and Regular and Irregular War", 
p. 86. 
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Gubbins adds that another difficulty arose from the fact 
that the existence of the SOE was kept secret and knowledge 
of the organization was limited to a small circle. 
Accordingly it was always difficult for SOE personnel, in 
dealing with other services, to acquire equipment or other 
support since on each occasion they had to explain their 
position and function, while no effort was made to educate 
regular forces on the role and value of the organization. 
Gubbins attributes this problem to the classification of 
subversive organizations as intelligence units, because the 
idea of creating such bodies originated in a special 
intelligence section of the War Office and once labelled 
with the name intelligence their existence had to be kept 


secret.°3 


The hostility towards the SOE is also reflected in the 
memoirs of Oliver Lyttelton, at the time the Minister of 


State in Cairo who, upon assuming his new post, wrote that: 


I also found chaos in the field of subversive 
activities and propaganda. I was disturbed, in 
particular, by the lack of security, waste of 
public funds and ineffectiveness of SOE (Special 
Operations Executive), a body largely staffed by 
army officers. 


53. Gubbins, "SOE and Regular and Irregular War", pp. 104- 
105. 


54. Oliver Lyttelton, Viscount Chandos, The Memoirs of Lord 
Chandos, London 1962, p. 239. 


Lyttelton’s accusations, according to Sweet-Escott, were not 


based on any hard evidence and were not substantiated by a 


subsequent investigation of the SOE.°5 


The detract ors of SOE within GHQ Middle East, furthermore, 
intensified their efforts against the new service by a 
campaign of accusations and allegations of incompetence and 


corruption. °® 


These accusations were based on hearsay and 
rumor but they had the affect of undermining the 
relationship of the SOE with the Services. After discussing 
the situation with General Auchinleck, the new Commander-in- 
Chief Middle East, Sir Frank Nelson, the head of SOE, 
decided to investigate the situation in Cairo. Regardless 
of the fact that most of the evidence was based on gossip, 
Nelson felt that an investigation was one means of restoring 


the lost confidence of the Services.” 


Nelson, accompanied 
by Sweet-Escott, later one of the principal historians of 
the SOE, failed to find conclusive evidence of any wrong 


doing but implemented a reorganization of SOE Cairo on the 


grounds that the present executive staff had lost the 


55. Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London p. 75 note 
1. 


56. Suvect Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, pp. 
74-75. 


57. Lyttelton 1962, p. 239, Sweet Escott, Baker Street 
Irregular, p. 74. 
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confidence of the military and intelligence services. 
Thus began a tradition, which was to last until the end of 
the war, that every August the head of SOE Cairo would be 
sacked followed by a general purge of the headquarters 


staff.°? 


As a result of Nelson’s re-organization the heads of S0O(1) 
and SO(2), as well as their immediate subordinates, were 
replaced and both departments were placed under the command 
of Terrence Maxwell. Shortly after, the PWE was created 
which removed the control of propaganda from the SOE. In 
Cairo, covert propaganda activity was placed under the 
control of a single organization, the Directorate of Special 
Propaganda, which amalgamated the propaganda efforts of 
S$0(1) and $0(2) 6 Another change, which came in the 
aftermath of the re-organization of the SOE in Cairo, was 
the incorporation of G(R) with SO(2). G(R) was the Middle 
East section of MI(R) but when MI(R) was taken over by SOE, 
G(R) remained under the direct control of GHQ Middle East. 
G(R) consisted of two sections: one of central Asia experts 
and of the Caucuses, and a second section of guerrilla 
warfare experts who had taken part in commando and other 


par-military operations in Abyssinia. &l According to Sweet- 


58. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 


75. 
59. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. 
60. FO 989/133 R 74320. 


61. The merger did not include the central Asia experts in 


Escott, who was the assistant to the head of SOE Cairo at 
that time, the amalgamation took place at the suggestion of 
GHQ Middle East and was in reality an attempt by the 
military to take over the Special Operations Executive in 


Cairo. © 


This merger would have a significant impact on the SOE in 
the Middle East and SOE operations in the Balkans. The 
tendency of the professional officers, that became part of 
the SOE, was to consider subversive activities only in 
relation to the strategic considerations of GHQ Middle East 


and not take into account the political ramifications of 


working with resistance organizations whose goals were not 
always in conformity with British foreign policy. Despite 
the compromise, mentioned above, there remained some degree 
of friction between the SOE headquarters in London and the 
Middle East command. The arrangement was based on the 
principle that SOE Cairo would continue to receive 
directives on policy from the Minister of Economic Warfare 
but for actual operations it would be responsible to the 


Commander-in-Chief. ©3 


the first section of G(R) (Sweet Escott, Baker Street 
Irregular, London 1962, pp. 77-78). 


62. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 
78. 


63. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, pp. 
78-79. 
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At this critical phase of the development of the SOE in the 
Middle East, another radical organizational change further 
complicated the role of the SOE in its relationship to 
resistance organizations in the Balkans. After the 
amalgamation of the G(R) and SO(2), Maxwell, the new head of 
the SOE in Cairo, broke up the embryonic country sections 
which were responsible for all SOE activity in their given 
regions and in their place sub-divided the organization into 
four directorates: Special Operations, Policy and Agents, 


Special Propaganda and Finance and Administration. 4 


Special Operations was responsible for para-military 
activity and accordingly was placed under the professional 
soldiers of what used to be G(R). The Policy and Agents 
Directorate was to occupy itself with political action and 


deal with agents in the fiela.®5 


In Sweet-Escott’s assessment, the system set up by Maxwell 
effectively segregated the SOE in Cairo in two separate 
parts so that one section had little knowledge of what the 
other was doing. ©® The operations directorate planned and 
organized paramilitary efforts, in conjunction with 
guerrilla groups in Greece and the Balkans, oblivious to the 


64. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18; Richard 
Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", Greece 
in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis, Hanover and London 1981, 
pe 203. 


65. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 1962, p. 
79; "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. 


66. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. 
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political impact of these actions or their effect on British 


foreign policy. Whereas the Policy ana Agents Directorate 
was well informed and cognoscente about the situation in 
Greece as well as the political character of the various 
resistance groups coming to life in the aftermath of the 


Axis occupation. ©? 


A year later, after the second purge of SOE headquarters in 


Cairo, the system reverted back to the country section 


68 


organization. Sweet-Escott comments that: "The whole 


history of SOE elsewhere showed that the functional system 


of August 1941 was a fundamental mistake." ©9 Unfortunately, 


the first SOE team to be parachuted into Greece in October 


1942 went in without any briefing from the Policy and Agents 


Directorate, and the explanation for this over-sight, 


according to Sweet-Escott is: "...simply because this was 


supposed to be an operational matter and therefore not their 


concern.".79 ‘The implication here is that the complications 


that arose later with the Foreign Office over the Greek 


resistance organizations resulted from organizational mis- 


67. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. 


68. Throughout this period, and for the duration of the 
occupation of Greece, the island of Krete and Greece were 
managed separately and the heads of both sections reported 
to the Balkan Department (D.M. Condit, Case Study in 
Guerrilla War: Greece During World War II, Washington D.C. 


1961). 
69. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 19. 


70. Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. 


Management in Cairo. This simplistic interpretation of 


British policy towards the Greek resistance is somewhat 
naive and does not take into account the fact that the SOE 
was supposed to work with any group or organization prepared 
to fight the occupation forces; preferably with groups who 
were willing to support the Greek King and Government, but 
subject to operational necessity the SOE had to cooperate 
with any organization that was willing to cause damage to 


the Axis forces in Greece. /} 


Woodhouse, who parachuted with the Harling Mission’? and was 
the only member of the team slated to remain in Greece after 
the destruction of the Gorgopotamos viaduct, has claimed 
that he did not receive any information about the political 
situation regarding the Greek resistance. Ole Sinith, has 
challenged Woodhouse’s account on the following grounds. He 
writes, that Woodhouse had insisted on meeting with P. 
Kanellopoulos, a Greek politician, who had recently left 
Greece and had given the Cairo SOE a full report on the 
political affiliations of the newly established EAM-ELAS 
organizations. Also present at this meeting was Ian Pirie, 


the head of the Greek section in the SOE. Smith finds it 


71. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II, "Directives", p. 5; Gubbins, 
"SOE and Regular and Irregular War", p. 93. 


72. The role of the Harling Mission is critical to the study 
of the development of the Greek cesistance and there are 
several references to its activities in Greece. A detail 
account is also included in chapter 7. 
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incredible that neither Kanellopoulos nor Pirie would have 
informed Woodhouse of the political conditions he was to 
encounter in Greece. Smith bases his information on 
Kanellopoulos’ diary which does refer to the visit of 
Woodhouse and Pirie. 73 Secondly, Kanellopoulos comments in 
his diary (28/9/42) about Woudhouse’s pending trip to Greece 
and that he (Kanellopoulos) should do everything he can to 
help him.’4 one has to wonder that if Woodho. 3e, 
Kanellopoulos and Pirie did not talk about the situation in 


Greece what else could they have discussed? 


In fairness to Bickham Sweet-Escott, he was in Cairo for 
only a short period of time as Maxwell’s assistant but was 
not present when the Harling Mission was sent to Greece. 
Furthermore, Sweet-Escott mentions in his memoirs that SOE 
Cairo was aware of the political ramifications of 
subordinating SOE special operations to the discretion of 
GHQ Middle East and the compromise that was affected with 
the military left the SOE to: 
-..continue to obtain directives on policy from 
the minister in London... . But for our actual 
operations we would be responsible to the 
Commanders-in-Chief on the spot, and would thus 


take no action which we were not called upon to 
take by the Commanders-in-Chief or which had not 


73. Ole Smith "Ta Apomnemonevmata ton Bretanon Syndesmon", 
Praktika tou Diethnous Istorikou Synedriou: I Ellada 1936- 
1944 Diktatoria Katohi Andistasi, ed. Hagen Fleischer and N. 
Svoronos, Athens 1989, p. 608. 


74. Panagiotis Kanellopoulos, Imerologio: 31 Martiou 1942-4 
lanouriou 1945, Athens 1977, 28 September 1942, p. 143. 


been approved by them, 75 


These agreements and compromises, however, could not 
overcome some of the more glaring deficiencies that plagued 
the SOE in Cairo during its first phase of development. In 
a revealing study of British guerrilla operations in Greece, 
D.M. Condit, points out that the establishment and 
organization of the SOE in the Middle East evolved ina 
haphazard and erratic manner. In the beginning, Condit 
states, the activities of the Cairo SOE were not coordinated 
with the military chain of command and the organization was 
not given clear political directives regarding British 
policy towards occupied Greece. As the number of Greek 
resistance groups and consequently the level of SOE activity 
esca’ ited, the headquarters in Cairo kept undergoing 
frequent organizational changes in order to keep up with the 
rapid growth. The organizational problems, in turn, 
decreased its efficiency and further aggravated relations 
between the administrative staff and its officers in 
occupied Greece.’®© at one point, SOE Cairo lost all record 
of its representatives in Greece, which increased the 
strained relations between the agents in the field with the 
administrative staff responsible for coordinating their 


75. Sweet Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 1962, pp. 
78-79. 


76. D.M. Condit, Case Study in Guerrilla War: Greece During 
World War II, Special Warfare Research Division, Special 
Operations Research Office, Washington 1961, pp. 14-15. 
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activities in Greece. Compounding these difficulties was a 
. lack of adequately trained personnel not only for field 
operations but for individuals to administer and coordinate 
subversive and guerrilla warfare activities. 7? Although the 
SOE would ultimately overcome these deficiencies their 
impact in the interim period had a profound affect upon the 


outcome of the political situation in Greece. 


77. Condit, Washington 1961, pp. 14-15. 
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The Greek Government-in-Exile and British Policy 


The death of Metaxas in January 1941 left King George II in 
control of the Greek state, but the Greek monarch failed to 
use this opportunity to dismantle the dictatorship, instead 
he appointed Alexandros Koryzis, the Governor of the 
National Bank, aS Metaxas’ replacement. Sir Michael 
Palairet, Waterlow’s successor, urged the King to take 
provisional control of the Government, rather than appoint a 
nonentity figure-head, because he feared that the death of 
Metaxas would cause internal dissensions. Metaxas, Palairet 
commented, was: “unfortunately irreplaceable.", 78 The King, 
however, was reluctant to take such a step. Koryzis became 
President of the Council and control of the army was left to 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Papagos. The Greek general 
was a known anglophile and even before the death of Metaxas 
had made his pro-Allied views known to the British Military 
Attache in Athens, who reported that Papagos: "... 
definitely considered himself and Greece as being our allies 


in all except word.", 79 


The military situation, however, deteriorated rapidly within 
a matter ot weeks followed by the near collapse of the Greek 
Government. Koryzis took his own life on 18 April 1941 and 
78. Koliopoulos, Oxford 1977, p. 214; FO 371/29862. 


79. “Greek Military Situation", FO 371/24884 R 74320. 
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the King appointed a new Premier, Emmanouil Tsouderos and 
within a few days (23 April 1941) the remnants of the 
British Expeditionary Force, the King and his Government 
were evacuated to Krete. This, however, proved to be only a 
temporary refuge and once again the Royal Navy had to rescue 
the British forces, the King and his ministers aid take them 
to Egypt. From this point on, the Greek Government was a 
Government-in-Exile under circumstances that would impede 
its credibility with the general population of occupied 
Greece. Primarily, because in the hectic weeks befwre the 
collapse King George II had failed to establish a national 
Government that might have enjoyed the confidence of ‘is 
people through the dark years of occupation. Instead, with 
the exception of Tsouderos, he surrounded himself by a 
camarilla of ex-Metaxas ministers and some Venizelists who 
hardly qualified as representatives of the Greek people. 
While other members of the Greek political and military 
leadership who remained in occupied Greece either 
collaborated with the Axis powers, as was the case with 
General Tsolakoglou who on his own initiative had 
surrendered the Greek forces in Albania, or remained on the 


sidelines following the lead of General Papagos.®0 


380. Papagos requested that he should be relieved of his 
command and put on the retired list. According to 
Koliopoulos (Oxford 1977, p. 292), the reason given for 
Papagos’ resignation was that no one should be left ina 
high position who might make terms with the Germans. The 
Foreign Office, however, interpreted the resignation of 
Papagos and the dismissal of the Greek General Headquarters 
as an indication of the Greek Government’s lack of trust in 
the General (Koliopoulos, Oxford p. 292; FO 371/29820 R 
4615). 


The King and his ministers went to Egypt and then ac the end 


of June to South Africa. They reached London on 22 
September 1941. The Greek Cabinet which arrived in Engiand 
was small and comprised the following ministers: Tsouderos, 
President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Finance; General Nikolaidis, Minister for Air; 


Dimetratos, Minister of Labour. Admiral Sakellariou, 


Minister of Marine and Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, remained with the fleet in the Middle East. In 
addition to the ministers, the Government-in-Exile included: 
the Governor of the National Bank of Greece, Varvaressos; 
the Deputy Governor, Manzavinos and the Minister for 
Shipping, Theophanidis. Initially, the King and his 
ministers were stationed in London with only an 
administrative headquarters representing the Greek Minister 
for War waintained in Cairo. Greek forces in the Middle 
East, however, were placed under the command of British 


81 The Government-in-Exile contained 


military authorities. 
no outstanding personalities, with the exception of 
Tsouderos, who had been Governor of the National Bank of 
Greece until he was removed from his post by Metaxas, and 
Admiral Sakellariou, who had managed to evacuate part of the 


Greek fleet to Alexandria. 84 


81. FO 371/29816 R 74220. 


82. The Greek fleet that survived included: one old cruiser, 
nine destroyers, one torpedo boat, five submarines and one 
Depot and Repair Ship. In addition to the fleet some land 
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Initially, the Foreign Office suggested that the Greek King 
and his Government remain in Cairo, at least until the 
Battle of Krete was over but reconsidered this option since 
it appeared that North Africa might turn into a theater of 
war and the Egyptian Government had refused to allow the 
Greek Government to stay on in Cairo. 83 Finally, it was 
agreed that it was more convenient to have the Greek monarch 
in England and London became the base of the exiled 
government, as had been the case with all the other exiled 


governments. 


From a practical perspective, London was the better option 
since it was only in the British capital that King George II 
would have direct access to Churchill and ether members of 
the British Government and thus be in a better position to 
look after his interests as well as those of the Greek 
state. London, however, offered one drawback, it isolated 
the King from almost any contact with other Greeks who 
continued to make their way to the Middle East throughout 
the occupation and could have given him a realistic picture 
of the political situation in Greece. According to Hagen 
Fleischer, the King and his government had to contend with 
forces had been evacuatea or made their way to Egypt along 
with nine hundred Air Force personnel of whom two nundred 
were pilots (FO 371/29816 R 74220). 

83. Procopis Papastratis, British Policy towards Greece 


During the Second World War 1941-1944, Cambridge 1984, pp. 
6-7. 
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more than the problem of distance, they had to deal with the 
perception of many in Greece who saw them as little 
different from the puppet regime of Tsolakoglou. 34 Yet had 
the King remained in Greece he would surely have been 
labelled’ as a collaborator. At the same time, the 
government created by the occupation authorities made every 
effort to disassociate itself from the monarchy and the 
Metaxas regime; first to ingratiate themselves with the 
occupation authorities and to blame the defeat of Greece on 
the pro-British policy and sentiments of the King and 
Metaxas. This may have had the opposite effect, as the 
Greek Government-in-Exile was certainly more acceptable than 
those who favoured collaboration with the hated Italian 


occupation. 8° 


The Greek Government-in-Exile made every effort, at least in 
form if not in substance, to distance itself from the 
Metaxas regime but was reluctant to affect any 
constitutional changes. The King and Tsouderos did not 
consider the constitution the primary pre-occupation of the 
government, the main consideration was to fight the war and 


liberate Greece. According to Tsouderos, the current 


84. Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 178-179; Lincoln MacVeagh, 


Ambassador MacVeagh Reports: Greece, 1933-1947, ed. John O. 
Iatrides, Princeton 1980, Passinm. 


85. King George II has been accused of many things but as 
far it can be determined from the extant sources his 
departure from Greece was not considered an act of 
cowardice. 
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constitutional arrangement was necessary quring the 
prosecution of the war and only after liberation would the 
King and the Government introduce constitutional changes. 8 
The policy of the Greek Government as outlined by Tsouderos 
was: the organization of the Greek forces in the Middle 
East; the Greek claims to northern Epiros, the Dodekanese 
and Cyprus; an adjustment of the frontier with Bulgaria; the 
re-adjustment of the Greek frontier with Yugoslavia and the 
right of massive Greek immigration to and settlement in the 
Italian colonies of north Africa; if Turkey were to follow a 
hostile policy towards Britain, Greece should demand the 
accession of eastern Thrake and demand that Istanbul be 
turned into a free state with Greece participating in its 


administration. 87 


Despite this, according to Papastratis, pressure from the 
Foreign Office ultimately forced Tsouderos, in order to pre- 
empt an outright British demand, to recommend to the King 
the reinstatement of the Greek constitution.88 Fleischer 
infers that Tsouderos was disturbed by the reports reaching 
the Middle East trom prominent Greek politicians indicating 
a preference for a post-war republican government. 


Tsouderos’ reaction was to appeal to the British and ask 


86. Tsouderos, Logoi, p. 73; FO 371/33167 R 1362; Fleischer, 
Athens 1988, p. 179. 


87. Papastratis, Cambridge 1984, pp. 8-9. 


88. Papastratis, Cambridge 1984, pp. 25-26; Fleischer, 
Athens 188, p. 181-183. 
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them to intervene and make it clear to the Greek politicians 
that the King had the full support of the British Government 
not only for the present but also after liberation. 89 The 
British Government was reluctant to interfere in the affairs 
of an Ally and suggested that the Greek Government issue 
some type of declaration regarding the post-war political 
situation in Greece.99 The King issued a Constitutional Act 
ending the Metaxas regime in October and four months later, 
in February 1942, George II signed a new Constitutional Act 
revoking Metaxas’ decrees of 4 August 1936 and re- 
establishing the constitution of 1911.91 «It is not evident 
from the extant sources whether this was the result of 
British pressure, or a means to placate the resurgent 
republican sentiments of the Greek political parties or 
simply the fact that, as Tsouderos had pointed out, on 25 
January 1942 the death of Metaxas brought the dictatorship 


to an end. 72 


89. Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 182-183. 


90. FO 371/33160, p. 50; Fleischer (Athens 1988, p. 183) 
suggests that the British Government was prepared to support 
the Greek King on condition that all the vestiges of the 
Metaxas regime were abandoned and it is only after the King 
dismissed all the ministers who had served under the 
dictatorship that the British gave their full support. 


91. The constitution of 1911 was based on that of 1864 when 
Prince George of Denmark became King George I of Greece. In 
1927, after the abolition of the monarchy, the constitution 
was again revised but in 1935, with the restoration of 
George II, the constitutior of 1911 was re-instated. In 
1936 Metaxas, with the support of the King, suspended eight 
articles of the constitution and set up the dictatorship. 


92. FO 371/33160, p. 59ff.; GAK. E 13. 
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The lack of popular support for the Greek monarchy in Greece 
leit the King in a position of weakness when dealing in 
matters of Greek foreign policy and territorial claims. The 
problem for the Greek Government-in-Exile was further 
complicated by the fact that all Greek political leaders, 
with a few exceptions, focussed their attention on the 
constitutional question while Greek territorial interests 
took second place. 23 This affected not only questions of 
foreicn policy but created a political vacuum in occupied 
Greece which left the road open for the Communists to 
dominate the resistance movement. Indeed, the first 
approach by the KKE to the Greek Republican parties to form 
a common front with the aim of organizing resistance, was 
not only negative, but the leaders of the these 
organizations suggested that ‘t might even be preferable to 
exploit the anti-monarchist line of the Tsolakoglou regime 
which the puppet government was advocating through the Axis 


controlled press?4 


93. On 30 March 1942 the leaders of the pre-war political 
parties, with the exception of Tsaldaris, the head of the 
Royalist wing of the Populist Party and P. Kanellopoulos, 
signed an agreement which stated that the constitutional 
problem would be addressed after the war by a referendum and 
in the interests of national unity they would support the 
establishment of a republic (Tsouderos, Ellinikes Anomalies 
stin Mesi Anatoli, Athens 1945, pp. 47-48; Fleischer, Athens 
1988, pp. 159-160). 


94. Hadzis, Athens 1982, pp. 107-108; Zaousis, Part B (I), 
Athens 1987, p. 34. 
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The leaders of the Greek political parties were cbsessed 
with the problem of the monarchy and considered the 
establishment of resistance organizations as premature or as 
an unnecessary hardship for the Greek people who had already 
tulfilled their duty to the Allies during the campaigns of 
1940-1941.95 Asa result, the King and his Government were 
under constant attack not only from their opponents in 
Greece, but also from many of those living in exile who 
questioned the right of the King and his ministers to 
represent the Greek nation. Under those conditions it was 
extremely difficult for the Greek Government-in-Exile to 
pursue a policy of reclaiming Greek territory, and later try 
to try to organize a resistance movement that, because of 
the political climate in Greece, would be beyond their 


control and ultimately be used to oppose the monarchy. 


Moreover, the first major problem for the Greek Government 
was not opposition but the growing famine in Greece and it 
had to focuss its energies to persuading the British to lift 
the blockade if only temporarily. ?6 The crisis placed the 
Greek Government~in-Exile in the horns of a dilemma. It had 
to balance its response to the famine between the need to 
95. Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 157-159; J. Petropoulos, 
"Traditional Political Parties of Greece During the Axis 
Occupation", J.0. Iatrides (ed.) Greece in the 1940’s: A 
Nation in Crisis, Hanover and London 1981, pp. 27-28. 

96. The famine took a greater toll of life than the war of 
1940-1941, all the bombings, casualties from resistance 


activity and the victims of reprisals exacted by the Axis 
forces (Fleischer, Athens ~988, p. 194). 
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support the policy of blockade and, at the same time, it had 
to take into account that the starvation of thousands of 
Greek nationals would have profound moral and political 
ramifications. Tsouderos understood the need for the 
strategy of blockade as a measure of war and one means of 
defeating the enemy. ?/ However, the question was one of 
degree; depriving the occupation forces from external food 
supplies was one thing, accepting a full scale famine was 
entirely different. Tsouderos bombarded the British 
Government with appeals and memoranda desperately pleading 
the lifting of the blockade but the interests of the Greek 
Government~-in-Exile had very little impact on the British. 78 
The British Government did authorize the shipment of grain 
from Turkey but the amounts were negligible and it had 
almost no affect on the food crisis that developed in the 


winter. ?? According to Ilias Venezis, in the winter of 


97. Tsouderos, Episitismos 1941-44: Mesi Anatoli, Athens 
1948, p. 3; On the reaction to the famine by the Greek 
Government-in-Exile see: GAK File A6-Al17; B1-B4; E1-E3. 


98. As early as June 1941 Tsouderos began to argue that the 
blockade would have serious implications for Greece. He 
accepted the policy of denying the enemy any supplies of 
food but he pointed out that the situation in Greece would 
become desperate and that a way around the problem was to 
supply Greece through the International Red Cross or even 
simply by sending food secretly and unofficially (Emmanouil 
Tsouderos, O Episitismos 1941-1944, Athens 1946, pp. 17-18 
and passim). Fleischer (Athens 1988, P. 206 note 58) 
suggests that Tsouderos has received a great deal of 
criticism for his role in the crisis but, for the most part, 
he has been blamed for the delays of food shipments from 
Turkey caused by R. Raphael, the Greek Ambassador in 
Istanbul. 


99. Another possible source of supply acceptable to the 
British was Russia but the German invasion in 1941 
eliminated that option (Papastratis, Cambridge 1984, pp. 
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1941, the British Ambassador had assured the Greek Premier, 
Alexander Koryzis, that in the event of the occupation of 
Greece the British would permit the importation of 30,000 
tones of grain per month. After the collapse of Greece the 


British, failed to honor this agreement, 190 


For the British the dilemma had other implications. Lifting 
the blockade for Greece would set a precedent for other 
hardship countries in occupied Europe. 201 Another 
consideration, was that food shortages could have had the 
affect of inciting the population to a greater degree of 
resistance against the occupation forces. The role of the 
blockade, writes Medlicott, was to weaken the Axis by 
draining their manpower: "By maintaining the health of Axis- 
occupied territory the Allies would be providing ample 
715-116), °° OS ee ee 


100. Why, and if, the British Ambassador made such a promise 
knowing full well the policy of blockade is not known, the 
matter of 30,000 tones of grain per month is mentioned by I. 
Venezis (Archiepiskopos Damaskinos, Athens 1981, p. 110 
note) and supported by Fleischer (Athens 1988, p. 204). 
Before the war Creece annually imported 400,000 - 500,000 
tones of grain but the problem was compounded by a poor 
harvest in 1941 and the additional burden of feeding the 
British Expeditionary Force. Just before the collapse of 
Greece the Greek Government had purchased over 350,000 tones 
of grain from abroad but most of these supplies had been 
consumed (Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 204). According to 
Peter Hoffmann ("Roncalli in the Second World War: Peace 
Initiatives, the Greek Famine and the Persecution of the 
Jews", Journal of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 40, no. 1, 
January 1989, p. 78), a shipment of 47,000 tones of grain 
from Australia which was to have replaced what the British 
forces had confiscated and consumed in Greece was prevented 
from reaching Greece. 


101. Cab 65/25 WM (42) 5. 
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resources of extra manpower for Axis economy, in addition to 
diverting shipping and supplies from Allied users." 
Medlicott adds: "The Axis Governments would also be spared 
the dangers of pestilence and revolution in the occupied 


areas; this would reduce the need for occupation forces, and 


«102 


one more deterrent against future conquest. According 


to Hugh Dalton, the Minister of Economic Warfare, if there 


was a famine it would be the responsibility of the Germans: 


The plain truth is that there will be no famine in 
any part of the Enslaved Area, unless either the 
Germans snatch away food which is there now, or 
refuse to allow food which is not far away to be 
moved to where it is most needed. The 
responsibility for local famine, if such should 
occur, will be German and not British. 


In his memoirs Dalton has stated that in the field of 
economic warfare he was against all moderation and when 
Churchill also gave him responsibility for the SOE he 
assumed this role with determination: "...when the Prime 


Minister gave me additional powers, to carry on subversion 


102. Medlicott, London 1959, p. 254. Hondros (Qccupation 
and Resistance: The Greek Agony 1941-44, New York 1983, pp. 
75-77) writes that as food rations rose and fell: 

103. Dalton, London 1957, Vol. 2, p. 354. "...political 
agitation against the Axis followed inversely. Under these 
conditions, the Axis powers were anxious to cooperate with 
the relief mission, and they did not hinder the flow of 
relief.". A joint SOE/PWE analysis of the Greek resistance 
a year and one half later (April 1943) reached the opposite 
conclusion, that famine as opposed to food shortages 
hampered vitality and impaired resistance. The report also 
indicated that the arrival of food shipments actually helped 
to instigate resistance activity and increase faith in the 
Allies ("Jcint SOE/PWE Survey of Resistance in Occupied 
Europe, FO 898/97 R 74320). 
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and sabotage and psychological warfare, I was extremist 


here, too, eager to go all lengths.". 104 


The famine caught the attention of the world press and the 


added pressure of the international community threatened to 


affect adversely world opinion against Great Britain. 195 


Ultimately, the War Cabinet relented and lifted the 


blockade, but only after strong signs of American 


1,106 


disapprova In the interim period, thousands starved to 


death while the British grappled with moral dilemmas and the 
impact of starvation on subversive warfare. While the 
ritish Government debated whether death by starvation of a 
substantial number of these people was necessary to the war 
effortl°7, these same Greeks risked the death penalty from 
the occupation authorities by hiding British soldiers who 
had managed to escape or had avoided capture and shared with 
104, Dalton, London 1957, Vol. 2, pp. 325-326. 
105. Cab 65/25 WM (42) 5. 


106. Th. Saloutsos, The Greeks in the United States, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1964, pp. 345ff. and p. 432; Medlicott, 
London 1978, Part II, pp. 258-259; John L. Hondros, New York 
1983, p. 73. 


107. Fleischer (Athens 1988, pp. 194-216) takes the view 
that the British dragged their feet in deciding to lift the 
blockade and refused to allow the passage of 350,000 tones 
of grain purchased by the Greek Government before the 
2ccupation. Peter Hoffmann ("Roncalli in the Second World 
War: Peace Initiatives, the Greek Famine and the Persecution 
of the Jews", Journal of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 40, 
no. 1, January 1989, pp. 74-99) ina recent study has 
outlined the difficulties and obstacles faced by Angelo 
Roncalli, the apostolic delegate, ir trying to convince the 
British to lift their blockade to alleviate the food crisis 
in Greece. 
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them what little food they haa.198 


Concurrent with the problem of the blockade, was the attempt 
by the Greek Government-in-Exile to implement a foreign 
policy based on a post-war political alliance with Britain 
which would be instrumental in addressing Greek territorial 
demands. On 29 September 1941, Tsouderos proposed to 
Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Under Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, a Greek-British alliance and offered the 
British naval and air bases in Greece. Cadogan responded 
favorably to the Greek proposal but assumed that such an 
agreement would also involve Greek territorial claims .109 
For this reason Warner, the head of the Southern Department, 
was reluctant to endorse an alliance which included any 
post-war territorial revisions in the Balkans and the 
eastern Aegean. He proposed, instead, a military alliance 
along the same lines as that concluded with the Government 
of Norway and suggested that the question of British bases 
and Greek territorial claims could be discussed later on 


without making any formal commitments. 


Warner’s view was shared by others in the Foreign Office who 


108. This was cited as another consideration in favour of 
lifting the blockade (Cab 65/25 WM (42) 5). 


109. FO 371/29817 R 8810. From his first meetings with 
Churchill and Eden, Tsouderos had brought up the subject of 
Greek territorial claims but both avoided given the Greek 
Prime Minister any commitments and side stepped the proposal 
of an Anglo-Greek alliance (Papastratis, Athens 1984, p. 
16). 
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feared that Tsouderos was aiming at establishing, with 
British support, a greater Greece that would dominate the 
eastern Mediterranean. Dixon, of the Southern Department, 
not only agreed with Warner’s concerns about the 
implications of a post-war alliance with the Greek 
Government but suggested that Turkey was far better suited 
to play a pivotal role in the Near East than Greece.11° as 
far as the issue of bases was concerned, the Foreign Office 
was inclined towards a policy that would lead to a post-war 
Balkan alliance which could also have included British and 
even American military bases. Towards this end, the Greek 
and Yugoslavian governments were encouraged by the British 
to conclude an alliance on 15 January 1941 which aimed at | 
forming a Balkan union.?11 on 25 November 1941, Eden met 
with Tsouderos and proposed the formation of an Anglo-Greek 


military alliance and pointed out that any territorial and 


political agreements would have to be considered only after 


110. FO 371/29817 R 8810. Papastratis ("Diplomatika 
Paraskinia tis Ipographis tis Stratiotikis Symphonias 
Vretanias-Elladas stis 9 Martiou 1941" Mnimon (Athens) 1879, 
p. 176 note 5; Cambridge 1984, pp. 16-17) also comments that 
the objections of the Foreign Office were a reaction to 
Tsouderos’ requests for Greek territorial claims and border 
adjustments in northern Greece. Greek territorial demands 
included: the acquisition of northern Epiros (part of 
southern Albania), the restoration of the Dodekanese and 
Cyprus as well as frontier adjustments between Greece and 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria see: E. Tsouderos, Diplomatika 
Paraskinia, Athens 1950, p. 116; The Greek White Book, 
London 1941, Introduction. For the basis of the Greek 
claims to northern Epiros see: V.P. Papadakis, Diplomatiki 
Istoria tou Ellinikou Polemou, Athens 1956, pp. 221-22: 


111. Papastratis, "Diplomatika Paraskinia", p. 177 note 7; 
Tsouderos, Diplomatika Paraskinia, Athens 1950, p. 188. 
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the end of the war. Tsouderos had little choice but to 


accept Eden’s offer and after receiving the King’s agreement 


a military alliance was concluded on 9 March 1942,112 


Another matter which was of considerable interest to the 
British Government was the disposition of the Greek merchant 
marine fleet. The use of the Greek ships was a vital 
concern to the British since more than eighty percent of the 
Greek merchant marine operated from London and was chartered 
to the Ministry of War Transport. Some of the Greek owners 
wished to transfer their operations to New York and the 
Greek Minister of Marine had travelled to the United States 
in order to open an office. The Ministry of War 
Transportation, however, was opposed to this move and was 


anxious to keep control of the Greek merchant fleet in 


112. The aim of the alliance was the liberation and 
independence of Greece. The main articles included: the 
Greek armed forces would fall under the command of the 
Middle East Theater of Operations, which would also be 
responsible for their organization and direction; Greek 
units would be recognized as a separate force and commanded 
by Greek officers who would be responsible for discipline 
and promotions; Middle East Command, however, reserved the 
right to appoint a British officer as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Greek army; certain Greek naval vessels were placed 
under the direct authority of the Royal Navy and the 
remainder would work closely with the British navy; the 
Hellenic Royal Air Force aithough to be designated as a 
separate Allied force, its pilots, for practical reasons, 
would be enlisted as members of the volunteer arm of the 
RAF; all matters of discipline and courts marshal would 
remain the responsibility of the Greek Government and be 
treated under Greek military law. Other articles dealt with 
training, supply and finance of the Greek armed forces 
(Tsouderos, Diplomatika Paraskinia, Athens 1950, pp. 164- 
167; Papastratis, Mnimon, Athens 1979, pp. 178-179). 
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London. 213 


According to Papastratis, the Greek Government- 
in-Exile failed to use this to their advantage because they 
needed the whole-hearted support of the British Government 
and could not afford to alienate Churchill or the Foreign 
office.414 However such a transfer of the Greek merchant 
marine fleet to New York would hardly have afforded the 
Greek Government-in Exile any leverage to use in its 


territorial discussions with the British especially after 


the United States became a belligerent in December 1941. 


Finally it must be kept in mind that the Greek Government- 
in-Exile was confronted with a number of major issues some 
of which like the famine was of crucial importance to 
occupied Greece but none of which could be adequately 
explained or even communicated to Greece itself. This lack 
of contact at best gave the impression of impotency on the 
part of the Greek Government-in-Exiie and at worse displayed 


indifference to the fate of those living in occupied Greece. 


British Policy towards Greece 1941-1943 


The British Government began by supporting an exiled King 
and his Gcvernment in the expectation that he would be 
received back after the end of hostilities and only then 
113. Papastratis, Cambridge 1984, p. 11. 


114. Papastratis, Cambridge 1984, p. 11. 
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demands for constitutional change could be addressed in an 

orderly manner and through free elections. British policy: 
...-could not have been based on any other assumption but 
such a policy of moderation and common sense assumed a 
higher level of political education and restraint than 


was the case in the predominantly peasant countries of 
Yugoslavia and Greece. 


Prior to the war, neither of these countries had popular or 
democratic governments and during the occupation the "Left" 
underground in both states gained control of the resistance 
leaving the British little choice except to cooperate, due 
to military necessity, with the Communist resistance 
organizations. Llewellyn Woodward attempts to explain the 
contradiction between British policy towards Greece with 
that of Yugoslavia by suggesting that, had the Greek 
resistance produced a leader such as Tito, the British 
Government might have followed a similar path in both 
countries.116 Woodward modifies his comments by also 
suggesting that had Belgrade been as accessible as Athens, 
British policy towards Yugoslavia might have been quite 


@Gifferent. 


In concluding his introduction on British foreign policy 


towards Greece, Woodward states that the British Government 


115. Llewellyn Woodward, the official historian of British 


foreign policy during the war (British Foreign Policy in the 
Second World War 5 Vols., London 1971, Vol. III, p. 383). 


116. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 383. 
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was ",..compelled, in Greece, to carry through their policy 
to the end.".117 The use of force in December 1944, he 
comments, was acceptable to the majority of the creek nation 
and that British interference prevented an even more 
devastating civil war.118 here is no method of determining 
whether the majority of the Greek people approved or 
disapproved of the British using force to quell the December 
uprising, but it did not resolve the political crisis that 
precipitated the conflict. Two years later, the country’s 
political crisis led to a more destructive civil war (1946- 


1949) and left Greece in economic and political ruin. 


British policy in Greece, between the beginning of the Axis 
occupation and liberation, was characterized by two basic 
factors: a) that the Greek King and his Government were the 
legitimate representatives of the Hellenic state, hb) Great 
Britain could neither sanction nor impose any political 
change during the war. Within these criteria, British 
policy in south eastern Europe was adapted and stretched to 
accommodate the Greek resistance groups in order to allow 
them to play a useful military part in the overall efforts 
of the Middle Eastern Theater of Operations in the 
Mediterranean. C.M. Woodhouse in his first book, Apple of 
Discord, defines British policy towards Greece as taking 
shape in an ad hoc manner and excludes the notion that the 
117. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 383. 


118. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 384. 
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British Government maintained any fixed policy: 


There was no such thing as HMG’s policy towards 
Greece, in the sense of a fixed set of objectives 
laid down in advance. British foreign policy has 
never been something that is laid down in advance, 
to be achieved regardless of what may happen 
between its formulation and its execution; it is 
rather an emergent character which can gradually 
be detected amongst the welter of ad hoc 
discussion. 


As far as the British Government’s support of the Greek 
monarchy was concerned, Woodhouse explains this as a 
commitment to the person of King George II of the Hellenes. 
The motives for Britain’s loyalty to the Greek King, 


Woodhouse writes: 


-.--Sprang hardly at all from the consideration 
that the restoration of the King would ensure the 
friendship of Greece towards England, because as a 
matter of plain fact almost any Greek Government 
that was not communist would be friendly to 
England; they sprung almost entirely from 
gratitude and loyalty to the man who_had stood 
with us when everything seemed lost. 120 
A better question surely is whether the British had any 
other choice. The King and the Greek Government-in-Exile 
were the internationally accepted representatives of the 
Greek state. Consequently, British denial of the legality 
of the Greek Government would have given some credibility to 


the puppet regime in Athens. 


119. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 49. 


120. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 50. 


During the course of the occupation, 1941-1944, British 


policy alternatives in Greece fell between military 
expediency, using resistance groups to hamper and cause 
damage to the Axis forces in Greece and thus indirectly 
support the war effort in North Africa, and a political 
agenda which strove to keep post-war Greece in the British 
sphere of influence. To ensure the latter, the Foreign 


Office remained steadfast to the King of Greece. In 


addition, Churchill maintained a sense of gratitude to 
George II of the Hellenes for his alliance to Great Britain 
in 1941,+21 put he was less disposed to maintaining the 
Greek monarchy than preserving an orderly transition from 
occupation to liberation. In a statement to Rex Leeper, the 
British Ambassador to the Greek Government, Churchill 
outlined his policy regarding the Greek monarchy: 
The King is the servant of his people. He makes 
no claim to rule them. He submits himself freely 
to the judgement of the people as soon as normal 
conditions are restored. He places himself and 
his Royal House entirely at the disposition of the 
Greek nation. Once the German invader has been 


driven out, Greece can be a republic or.a 
monarchy, entirely as the people wish. 


The basic underlying factor which influenced British foreign 
policy was that the Greek monarchy represented legitimacy. 
121. Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War: Closing the 
Ring, Vol. 5, London 1951, p. 458 and p. 465. 


122. Churchill, Closing the Ring, Vol. 5, London 1951, p. 
466. 
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Churchill, from the beginning of the German hegemony over 
Europe had resolved that during the war Great Britain would 
resist any changes that altered the internal political 


123 He was resolute in 


structures of the occupied states. 
this policy and only gave way in the face of new realities, 
as was the case in Yugoslavia, France and Poland, but where 
possible Churchill remained steadfast to the concept of 
legitimate authority. Within these parameters, however, the 
British Government had to pursue a military strategy which 
in some theaters of operations required the cooperation of 
resistance groups to work with para-military organizations 
such as the SOE. In these circumstances, it was necessary 


to ignore temporarily the overall guidelines of British 


policy in order to satisfy military expediency. 


Accordingly, throughout the war, the perceived usefulness of 
resistance organizations to military strategy had to compete 
witi tne policy objectives set by the Foreign Office. 

During the first phase of the war (1939-1942), when victory 
seemed distant, the Foreign Office did not press its 
concerns over the potential friction between short term 
military objectives and long-term political questions. The 
Foreign Office, comments Gladwyn Jebb, tended to view the 
SOE: "...as a joke and then as a menace ... .", whereas the 


staff of the Special Operations Executive considered the 


123. Henri Michel, The Shadow War: Resistance in Europe 
1939-1945, trans. Richard Barry, London 1972, pp. 53-54; 


Stafford Toronto and Buffalo 1980, pp. 33-34. 


Foreign Office: "...as a collection of timorous officials 


unaware of the supreme necessity of ‘getting on with the 


war’. 124 


In early 1942, an agreement was reached between the Foreign 
Office and the Special Operations Executive outlining the 
role of SOE operations within the framework of British 
foreign policy. The basis of the agreement, defining the 
collaboration of the SOE with the Foreign Office, was set 
forth in a memorandum written by Gladwyn Jebb and approved 
by Sir Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Under-Secretary of 


the Foreign Office, and became operative on 23 May 1942: 


Memorandum on Foreign Office-SOE Agreement 


(a) To promote disaffection and, if possible, revolt 
in all enemy and enemy-occupied countries. 

(b) To hamper the enemy’s war effort by sabotage and 
partisan warfare in these areas. 

(c) To combat enemy interests and Fifth Column 
activities by unacknowledgeable means in any 
other part of the world where SOE may be 
permitted to do so. 

(3) SOE would have to obtain the Secretary of 
State’s prior agreement to any of their 
operations likely to affect foreign policy. For 
their part the Foreign Office would make 
available to SOE all information affecting, or 
likely to have a bearing upon, SOE operations 
and plans. 

(4) The degree of interest taken by the Foreign 
Office in SOE’s activities varies in different 
areas. Thus in enemy and enemy-occupied 
territories SOE will work under the directives 
of the chiefs of staff or the responsible 
commander-in-chief. All acts of sabotage and 
the creation of disaffection against the enemy 
can, and in general, be undertaken on the 


124. Gladwyn Jebb (Lord), The Memoirs of Lord Gladwyn, 
London 1972, p. 103 and pp. 105-106. 
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initiative of SOE though they will have to keep 
the FO informed by periodical reports of any 
developments of political significance. If, 
however, any organization in touch with SOE is 
found to be in a position to exercise political 
influence in the country SOE will at once 
consult the FO and chiefs of staff as to the 
line to be adopted by SOE in its dealings with 
any such organization. 

(5) As the FO have a special interest in unoccupied 
France and its unoccupied territories SOE agrees 
not to conduct operations in them except with FO 
consent. 

(6) In Allied countries SOE interests are chiefly 
the recruitment of agents and co-operation with 
governments concerned in subversive operations. 
Provided the Allied authorities are in agreement 
with SOE about these the FO need not be 
consulted about recruitment though they should 
be kept informed on general lines of co- 
operation in subversive matters. The same 
applies in regard f9 SOE relations with exiled 
Allied governments 5 


Despite this agreement, relations between the Foreign Office 
continued to deteriorate throughout the course of the war 
and particularly in the Balkans where SOE activities ran 
counter to the interests of the Foreign Office.126 sor 
involvement with the Greek resistance groups meant 
supporting organizations who were diametrically opposed to 
the Greek monarchy and the Government-in-Exile. In the view 
of the Foreign Office, the build-up of a strong Greek 
Government was far more important: "...than the ephemeral 


damage which could be done by acts of sabotage...",127 


125. Beevor, London 1981, pp. 69-70. 
126. Stafford, Toronto and Buffalo 1980, pp. 77-88. 


127. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 391. 


In 1943, the Foreign Office analysis of the usefulness of 


the Greek resistance organizations between 1941 to 1943, 
concluded that the value of subversive activity was limited 
since the British could not threaten the Axis position in 
Greece. After the surrender of Italy, the Foreign Office 
would take the position that Greece had ceased to be an 
important strategic region and once again cast strong doubts 
on the value of sabotage or guerrilla warfare, particularly 
when these activities went contrary to British policy 


towards Greece. 128 


The concerns of the Foreign Office, 
however, were not shared by the Chiefs of Staff who were 
convinced "...that the SOE operations in Greece were of 
great importance, and that no political considerations 
should hamper or reduce the good work being done by the 
guerrilla bands." ,129 By this time, however, the fears of 
the Foreign Office, as will be indicated in chapter seven, 
were also fuelled by the personal bias of its 
representatives in Cairo. For the most part, British policy 
in Greece was based on a compromise attempting to balance 
short-term military gains with long-term political 
objectives. 139 The military aspect, however, remained 


foremost in SOE strategy towards Greece. In 1943, despite 


128. For a discussion on the relations between the Foreign 
Office and the SOE see: Richard Clogg, "Pearls from Swine", 


British Wartime Policy towards Wartime Resistance in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, ed. Phyllis Audy and Richard Clogg, 
London 1975, pp. 177-201. 


129. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 391. 


130. Woodward, London 1971, Vol. III, p. 389. 
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the suspicions of the Foreign Office regarding SOE’s 
associat. n with the left-wing resistance organization EAM- 
ELAS and the agreement of May 1942, Churchill’s directive to 
the SOE on British policy towards Greece conceded the 


predominate role of military objectives: 


In view of operational importance attached to 
subversive activities in Greece, there can be no 
question of SOE refusing to have dealings with a 
given group merely on the grounds that political 
sentiments of that group are opposed to the King 
and Government (of Greece), but subject to special 
operational necessity SOE should always veer in 
the direction of groups willing to support the 
King and Government and furthermore impress on 
such other groups as may be anti-monarchical the 
fact that the King and Government enjoys the 
fullest suppert of HMG Government. 3 


This did not mean that military necessity over-ruled 
political considerations, it merely stated that the first 
priority for the SOE was to work with groups loyal to the 
King but also accept the need to cooperate with 
organizations that were anti-monarchical. At the same time, 
every effort had to be made by the British Government to 
support the Greek Government-in-Exile and the King. The 
SOE, however, had from the beginning accepted the notion 


that resistance and subversive activities had to be based on 


131. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix II(A), "Extract from Minutes of 


Commanders-in-Chief Tenth Meeting, 10/4/43", p. 2; Woodward, 
Vol. III, London 1971, p. 392. According to Gubbins ("SOE 
Regular and Irregular War", pp. 92-93), at the time that 
Churchill issued this directive the Allies were planing the 
invasion of Sicily and were in the process of instigating 
one of the greatest diversionary actions during the war. 
Also see: Charles Cruickshank, Deception in World War II, 
Oxford 1979, p. 54-59. 
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revolutionary concepts and according to the Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea: 
"Effective sabotage or guerrilla action can only thrive if a 
revolutionary atmosphere has heen created previously through 
political organizations or other channels.".132 In Greece, 
the Communists and Republicans had been identified by the 
SOE as the revolutionaries who would establish the 
foundation for a resistance movement. The fact that this 
ran counter to British foreign policy which supported the 
King of Greece was not an oversight, but considered by the 
SOE a necessity of war. The existence of the SOE and its 
work with the resistance placed the British in the awkward 
position of arming left-wing and Republican groups opposed 
to the monarchy while at the same time supporting the return 
of the Greek King. To paper over these differences an 
attempt was made to address the problem in an indirect 
manner. Every effort was made to make the Greek Government~ 
in-Exile more representative by including liberal 
politicians with a following in Greece and reconciling them 
with the monarchy while remaining steadfast to the policy of 
supporting the King. Ultimately, this strategy failed. The 
Greek resistance lacked a prominent leader such as Tito 
which could have given the British the opportunity to follow 
a Similar policy in Greece as they did in Yugoslavia. In 
the absence of such a leading personality and a fragmented 


132. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix III, “Greek Situation", p. 7. 
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resistance movement, the British had little reason to change 
their policy regarding the Greek monarchy and the 

Government-in-Exile. On the other hand, the partisan groups 
set their own agenda and expected that after liberation they 


would decide on the constitution of their country. 233 


: 133. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix III, "Greek Situation", p. 7. 


Chapter 5 


The Occupation of Greece 


After the conclusion of Operation Mercury, Hitler assigned 
Greece to the Italian sphere of influence and was content 
that the Italians control most of the Greek peninsula and a 
great percentage of the islands. The primary reasons for 
this decision were his promise to Mussolini that Greece came 
within the Italian hegemony and Hitler was anxious to 
transfer the bulk of the Twelfth Army to the Russian front 


to take part in Operation Barbarossa. @ 


For the purpose of securing the German lines of 
communication in the Balkans and maintaining control over 
strategically important regions, OKW set up a series of 
limited occupation zones in Greece. The Germans kept 
control over: west and central Makedonia, including 
Thessaloniki and a strip of territory in eastern Thrake 
bordering on Turkey; the northern Aegean islands of 
Mitilini, Limnos, Chios and Skyros; the islands of Krete, 
Kythera and Melos; the islands of the Saronic Gulf; the 


southern coast of Athens and the port of Piraeus. The rest 


1. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, no. 510, p. 796. 


2. DGFP, Series D, Vol XII, Directive 29 and 31. 
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of Greece was turned over to the Italians except for eastern 
Makedonia and western Thrake which were occupied by 
Bulgaria. However, Athens also fell under Italian control, 
the German Commanding General for Southern Greece maintained 
his headquarters in the Greek capital and it also served as 
the location of other German services which forced the 
Italians to share control of the entire city with the 


Germans. 2 


In July 1941, the German Army command structure in Greece 
consisted of Twelfth Army Headquarters in Thessaloniki, with 
Field Marshall List functioning as both Twelfth Army 
Commander and Armed forces Commander, South East. In the 
latter capacity, List was the supreme German military 
authority in the Balkans and answerable directly to Hitler. 
His responsibilities included the preparation and direction 
of the defence of the region against attack, prevention of 
internal unrest, maintenance of the security of German 
supply routes through the Balkans and the military 


administration of the German occupied areas.4 


Essentially, the German command structure in Greece was 


3. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, "Directive 31", no. 609, pp. 
988-989. 


4. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, "Directive 31", no. 609, pp. 
988 -989; "German Antiguerrilla Operations in the Balkans 
1941-1944", World War II German Military Studies, Vol. 13, 
Part IV: "The Mediterranean Theatre", New York 1979, 

pp. 15-16. 
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divided in two, one designated: Commanding General Salonika- 
Aegean, which included the city and surrounding region of 
Thessaloniki, as well as the islands of Limnos, Mitilini, 
Chios and Skyros; and the other, Commanding General Southern 
Greece, under whose authority fell: Athens, Krete, Kythera, 
Antikythera and Melos. In addition, the German navy and air 
force were represented by: Admiral South-East and Air Force 
Commander Balkans. In turn, these were subordinated to the 
Commander of Armed Forces South East, with the exception of 
certain aspects of occupation control which came under the 
jurisdiction of the Plenipotentiary of the Reich. Later 
this office was supplemented by the Special Plenipotentiary 


of the Reich for Politics and Economics.” 


The German order of battle in Greece consisted of the XVIII 
corps®, with headquarters near Athens which deployed the 6th 
Mountain Division in Attika; the 5th Mountain Division in 


Krete; the 164th Infantry Division in Thessaloniki and the 


5. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, "Directive 31", no. 609, pp. 
988-989. In 1943 these offices were combined under the 
control of H. Neubacher. 


6. In sharp contrast to the troops that they replaced, half 
the men in these units were over the age for infantry 
service. This was particularly evident amongst the platoon 
leaders and non-commissioned officers. The combat 
experience of many of the company and regimental commanders 
was limited to the First World War. In addition, the 
divisions lacked their full complement of motor transport 
and logistical services ("German Antiguerrilla Operations in 
the Balkans, 1941-1944", World War German Military Studies, 
Vol. 13, Part IV: "The Mediterranean Theatre", Vol. 13, New 
York 1979, p. 16). 
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Aegean islands’. In mid August, the 6th Mountain Division 
was transferred and replaced by the 713th Infantry Division. 
In late October the 5th Mountain Division was transferred to 
Germany and its tasks were taken over by the much weaker 
164th and 713th Divisions from the Athens - Attika region, 
which were disbandea to form the Krete Fortress Division (by 
the end of August 1942 this unit was transferred to North 
Africa and its duties were taken over by 22nd Airborne 


Division) .8 


The Italians, as the main occupation power, maintained one 
army, the Eleventh, with eleven divisions in Greece and one 
stationed in the Dodekanese. The commander of the Eleventh 
Army, consequently, was elevated to the status of Armed 
Forces Commander, Greece. The Bulgarians hrought one army 
to occupy Thrake and eastern Makedonia which later was 
replaced by a so called provisional "Aegean Corps". Both 
the Italian and Bulgarian occupation forces, however, were 
ineffective in maintaining control over their respective 
regions. The Italians were viewed by the Greeks with 
contempt, since they had been so resoundingly beaten a few 
months earlier by the Greek army in Albania. The Bulgarians 
quickly earned the enmity of the population by implementing 
7. The 125th Infantry Regiment was deployed separately in 
Thessaloniki. 

8. "German Antiguerrilla Operations in the Balkans, 1941- 


1944", World War German Military Studies, Vol. 13, Part IV: 
"The Mediterranean Theatre", New York 1979, pp. 29-30. 
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a policy of Bulgarization and in some instances whole-sale 


massacres. 9 


As the war in Russia grew more difficult for the Germans and 
despite the increasing partisan activity in Yugoslavia, the 
German High Command was forced to transfer additional forces 
from the Balkans as well as from Germany to the eastern 
front. In late October, List was forced to relinquish his 
command because of ill health and was replaced by Lieutenant 
General Walter Kuntze while in early December the XVIII 
Mountain Corps was transferred from the Balkans to Germany 
for re-deployment. To make up for these losses the German 
commander of South East was forced to rely more and more on 
Bulgarian and Italian forces which were not as effective in 


dealing with the growing partisan activity. 10 


On 8 August 1942 General Kuntze was replaced by General 
Alexander Loehr, a Luftwaffe officer, as Armed Forces 
Commander, South East and charged with suppressing the 
growing guerrilla movement in the Balkans. In December, as 
a result of increasing partisan activity and the inability 
of the other Axis forces to maintain control over the Balkan 
countryside Loehr was upgraded to Commander-in-Chief, South 
9. On the Bulgarian occupation see Fleischer, Athens 1988, 
pp. 90-101. 

10. “German AntiGuerrilla Operations in the Balkans, 1941- 


1944", World War German Military Studies, Vol. 13, Part IV, 
“The Mediterranean Theatre", New York 1979, p. 17. 
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4 East and his forces to that of an army group (Army Group &£). 
Although Loehr still only commanded one army the new 
designation may have been prompted by the desire to have the 
German commander attain equal status with his Italian 


counterpart.11 


The breakdown of the responsibilities of Army Group E in 


Greece included: 


German Military Administration in Greece: 


A) The Commander of the Thessaloniki - Aegean Sea 
region, with headquarters at Thessaloniki was 
responsible for northern Greece. 

B) The Commander of South Eastern Greece, with 

{ headquarters in Athens was responsible for 
central Greece, Attika and the Peloponnese. 

C) Commander of Fortress Krete. 

D) The Naval Commander of the Aegean Sea was 
responsible for naval warfare and sea 
communications in the southern Mediterranean. 

E) The Luftwaffe Commander, with headquarters in 
Athens was responsible for air operations in 
the eastern Mediterranean and subject to the 
control of Luftwaffe Air fleet Command 2 in 
Italy. 

F) The Commander of Luftwaffe Southeast, with 
headquarters in Athens was in charge of air 
force giound forces and air defence in Greece, 
also under the command of Luftwaffe 2 in 
Italy. 


Other military and political agencies included were: the 
German Embassy, the German Special Plenipotentiary for 

11. "German AntiGuerrilla Operations in the Balkans, 1941- 
1944", World War German Military Studies, Vol. 13,_Part IV: 

"Vhe Mediterranean Theatre", New York 1979, p. 35. 


( 12. NARS, MS No. P-003, Wilhelm Speidel, Report on Greece 
(1942-1944), trans. and ed. H. Heitmann, pp. 7-9. 
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Economics, rail transport, signal communications, passport 
control, radio monitor service, propaganda and press 
offices. Most of these organizations were located in Athens 
which was also the home of Italian and Bulgarian military 
and political agencies. In addition, Athens was the base 
for the SS and Gestapo organizations in Greece as well as 
the center of Axis military and political intelligence and 


counter-intelligence. 


As a result of the Allied landings in North Africa and 
increasing guerrilla activities in Greece, OKW had to 
transfer the lith Luftwaffe Field Division to Attika, 
although it was originally intended to relieve the 22nd 
Airborne Division in Krete.1}3 Despite efforts to use other 
Axis forces against the partisans it became increasingly 
obvious that more German units were required in order to 
defend the Balkans. In March 1943, the Ist Mountain 
Division and 104th Light Division were transferred to Greece 
and formed the XXII Mountain Corps in order to suppress the 
activities of the Greek guerrilla bands in central and 
northern Greece. Shortly after (June), in response to 
growing fears of an Allied invasion of southern Greece, the 
LXVIII Corps was also created which included the lst Panzer 
Division, the 117th Light Division (formally 717 Infantry 
Division) as well as the recently transferred 11th Luftwaffe 


13. The Commander of Fortress Krete reported directly to 
Army Group E. 
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Field Division, and charged with the defence of the 


Peloponnese. 14 


In addition to the transfer and creation of new army 
formations, the uncertainty about an Allied offensive in 
Greece prompted Hitler to again reform the command structure 
in Greece. The Command of Armed Forces South East was 
placed under Field Marshal Maximilian von Weichs and shifted 
to Belgrade, with the designation of Army Group Twelve. The 
Commander-in-Chief Armed Forces, Scuth East reported 
directly to Hitler and was made responsible for all civil 
and military affairs in this region and all the commands in 
Greece were, in turn, subordinated to him. Loehr remained 
in charge of Army Group E and although answerable to 12th 
Army Group he continued to be responsible for all tactical 
operations in the southern Balkans and Greece. The 
Commander of Southern Greece was given responsibility for 
the rear areas which included, primarily, the supervision of 
the Greek Government, the civil service and securing 
supplies for the German Armed Forces; tactical control over 
counter-insurgency operations against the partisans was 
transferred to Army Group E. In all other matters the 
Commander of Southern Greece reported to the Military 


Commander Rear Areas Southeast at okw.+° 


14. Samuel W., Mitchum, Hitler’s Legions: The German Army 
Order of Battle, World War II, New York 1985, pp. 333, 327, 


346, 328. The 1st Panzer Division was again transferred to 
the Russian Front at the end of the summer. 


15. H.R. Trevor-Roper, Hitler’s War Directives 1939-1945, 


Organization of Southern Greece Command 


The headquarters of this command was located in Athens along 
with the other German and Italian military and civil 


authorities. The tasks allocated to this organization were: 


A) To represent the interests of the Wehrmacht as 
an advance representative of the Commander-in- 
Chief in relation with: German political 
agencies, the Italian army of occupation, 
and the Greek Government. 

B) To safeguard the unified interests of the 
Wehrmacht against the individual aspirations of 
the three branches of the Wehrmacht and act as 
the external representative of the German armed 
forces. 

C) To be responsible for supplies and 
transportation. 

D) To be responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

E) To maintain jurisdiction over the population. 


16 
Southern Greece Command was sub-divided into district 
commands including: the German City Kommandantura Athens, 
the German Piraeus District Command as well as separate 
commands responsible for individual islands. The smaller 
local commands (Ortskommandaturen) were usually administered 
by a lieutenant but reported directly to Southeastern Greece 
Headquarters. 17 
London 1964, "Directive 47", pp. 204-209; Hondros, pp. 58- _ 
59; NARS, MS No. P-003, Wilhelm Speidel, Report on Greece 
(1942-1944), trans. and ed. H. Heitmann, p. 44. 


16. NARS, MS No. P-003, Wilhelm Speidel, Report on Greece 
(1942-1944), trans. and ed. by H. Heitmann, pp. 11-12. 


17. NARS, M 351-2A, Civil Affairs Handbook, Greece Section 
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In matters of security the role of Southeastern Greece 
Command was limited, except for one unit of plain clothes 
military police who were subordinated to the military 
commander for supply matters and could be used by him for 
special duties. They were responsible for matters of 
political and economic affairs as well as investigations of 
crimes against the Wehrmacht. In this capacity the plain 
clothes military police undertook not only investigations 
but made arrests and preliminary interrogations. Matters 
dealing with subversion, intelligence, counter-intelligence 
and propaganda were the prerogative of the SS, SD and 
Gestapo. Although the senior SS and police officer was 
nominally subordinated to the Commander of Southeastern 
Greece, in practice, he functioned independently of the 
military authorities. SS forces in Greece included one SS 
police mountain infantry regiment and one artillery 
battalion. The tasks of the SS in Greece were to: 

a) Maintain security along supply and 
transportation routes against attacks by 
guerrillas or enemy commandos. After two 
months, however, the army assumed 
responsibility for this function. 

b) Implement action against guerrilla forces, 
under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the SS, in sectors assigned by the military 
headquarters. In unassigned areas senior SS 
officers could operate independently. 

c) Have responsibility for counter-insurgency 


operations. Planning and military operations 
against guerrilla forces was the prerogative of 


2A:_ “Government and Administration - German Military 


Government", p. 14. 
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the Commander-in-Chief, Army Group E. The SS 
was also given control over the province of 
Boetia, which was designated as a combat zone 
and shortly after the SS expanded their 
activities to the Peloponnese. 

a) Have control over the organization, 
improvement, training and supervision of the 
Greek police force. The Wehrmacht only had the 
right to limit the numerical strength of the 
Greek police units since this could affect the 
security of the German army of occupation. 

e) have responsibility for the methods used to 
maintain law and order either with SS forces or 
through the Greek police. 


Although the Waffen SS were under the jurisdiction of Army 
Group E, and the SS in Greece was subordinated to the 
Commander of Southern Greece, in matters of police work and 
methods the SS was entirely independent of the military 
authorities and reported directly to Himmler’s headquarters 
in Berlin. Furthermore, the SS maintained an independent 
headquarters in Athens as well as offices in every Greek 
prefecture. The SD performed the same duties as in Germany 
but knowledge of their activities was kept secret from the 
German military commanders in Greece.?9 In 1943, the SS was 
reinforced with the addition of the 18th SS Police Motorized 
Infantry Regiment 29 and took control of the Greek security 
forces raised by the puppet Government of Rallis.?1 


18. NARS, MS No. P-003, Wilhelm Speidel, Report on Greece 
(1942-1944), trans. and ed. H. Heitmann, pp. 43-45. 


19. NARS, MS No. P-003, Wilhelm Speidel, Report on Greece 
(1942-1944), trans.. and ed. H. Heitmann, pp. 44-45. 


20. By this time the SS included: lst SS Police Regiment, 
2nd SS Police Regiment, the lst and 2nd Police Motorized 
Infantry Regiments. 


21. See Chapter 7. 
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The Germans, however, because of their limited forces in 
Greece, as well as Hitler’s award of Greece to Mussolini, 
were forced to rely on the Italian army to maintain control 
over the countryside while concentrating their '~its in the 
main cities and other strategic locations. The Italians for 
their part were not able to secure the areas of Greece under 
their control which combined with the brutality of the 
occupation encouraged the Greeks to form guerrilla bands in 
the mountains. Accordingly, a vicious cycle began from the 
first months of occupation. The presence of the Italians 
offended most Greeks anc the fact that the Germans turned 
most of the country over to them earned the Germans the 
enmity of the population. Since the Germans had little hope 
of gaining any support from the Greeks they had to rely on 


terror and brutality to keep them under control. 


As a result, the occupation of Greece was not only 
oppressive but harsh which, in turn, left little choice for 
many individuals but to join the resistance and strike back 
at the hated enemies. At the same time, the German counter- 
intelligence and propaganda organizations operating in the 
main cities of Greece had to adjust their strategies to cope 
with a hostile population. Part of that policy was to use 
fear and intimidation and appeal to the extreme elements in 


Greek society to attract agents and double agents in order 
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to penetrate the resistance organizations in the cities and 


towns. 
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The German Intelligence Services in Greece 


German intelligence fell into two categories - the work of 
military intelligence (Abwehr), the American equivalent of 
G-2, and political intelligence which came under the control 
of the Gestapo and SD. The Abwehr was an autonomous agency 
attached to OKW and was responsible for the acquisition of 
military intelligence, counter-sabotage, monitoring of enemy 
radio signals, liaison with the diplomatic service, control 
of military attaches, collection of information from spies 


and counter-espionage. 22 


At each military command the Abwehr maintained an 
intelligence section (Abwehrstelle abbreviated as AST) 
headed by an IC who looked after intelligence and a 
subordinate A/O officer responsible for internal security as 
well as liaison with the police and SS authorities. 
Cooperation with the latter organizations was necessary 
because the Abwehr lacked executive authority to effect 


arrests.7? at army and army group levels the intelligence 


22. "The Intelligence Service of the Armed Forces High 
Command", World War II German Military Studies, Vol. 4, Part 
III: "Command Structure", New York 1979, MS T-101, Annex 3, 
pp. 6-12. 


23. World War II German Military Studies, Part III: Command 
Structures: "The Intelligence Service of the Armed Forces 
High Command", MS No. T-101, N.Y. 1979, Annex 3, pp. 6-12; 
Lauran Paine, German Military Intelligence: The Abwehr, New 
York 1984, pp. 10-15. 
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officer held the more formal title of IC/AO, (the AO stood 
for Abwehroffizier) since he controlled Abwehr troops and 


commands at the front.24 In the Abwehr section of each 


25 


military command, the A/O or the 03 officer was 


subordinate to the IC but below the level of Army Group and 


Army there was little separation between the duties of these 


officers. 26 


The Abwehr, however, had to compete with the numerous 
security and intelligence agencies that were the products of 
the Nazi Party and Government. Accordingly, there was 
considerable duplication and rivalry amongst the German 
intelligence departments but in some theaters of operations 


the activities of these organizations assumed a certain 


24. At an army group the IC/AO held the rank of colonel or 
lieutenant colonel. He was usually assisted by a staff of 
thirteen officers and eighteen non-commissioned officers. 
The intelligence section was divided into five groups: Group 
I, was headed by the IC/AO himself with the assistance of 
the 03; Group II, directed all the Abwehr units; Group III, 
was responsible for censorship; Group IV, controlled the 
secret field police; Group V, was in charge of propaganda 


(David Khan, Hitler’s Spies: German Military Intelligence in 
World War IT, New York 1978, p. 403). 


25. At army group headquarters the 03 was usually a rank 
lower than the IC and in the staff structure was labelled as 
third assistant adjutant (03 Ordonnanzoffizier) (Kahn, New 
York 1978, p. 403). 


26. According to the Report on the Military Service of Kurt 
Waldheim, (The International Commission of Military 
Historians [unpublished manuscript], p. 40) the head of the 
Abwehr intelligence section at army or army group level was 
occasionally referred as IC/AO. The report also states that 
the AO exercised a certain degree of autonomy since he 
reported to Wehrmacht Supreme Command/Foreign/Counter- 
intelligence (OKW/Aus1./Abwer). 
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degree of specialization. In Greece, military intelligence 
on enemy operations and tactics was coordinated by the Ic in 
Army Group E while information dealing with guerrilla 
movements and organization of counter-insurgency operations 


fell under the control of the AO. 


The Gestapo, on the other hand, was responsible for internal 
security, subversion, propaganda, infiltration of 
underground cells and counter-intelligence against espionage 
networks, particularly in the main cities and towns. To 
accomplish these tasks the Gestapo had representatives in 
every Greek Government office and agency. Gestapo agents 
attempted to exploit the political, social, national and 
even personal susceptibilities of the general population and 
in particular of influential individuals as a means of 
disseminating German propaganda and attracting potential 


recruits. 


Some individuals for one reason or another ended up as 
Gestapo agents while others served as the vehicles of German 
propaganda without realizing it. The Gestapo office in 
Makedonia issued passports to such individuals enabling them 
to reach Turkey and from there to the Middle East, whereupon 
they operated as spies or were used to spread rumors and 
false reports to the Greek comnunity of Egypt and through it 
to the Greek forces in the Middle East.27? Some Gestapo 


27. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, p. 2. 
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agents not only managed to infiltrate the Greek Government- 
in-Exile and its armed forces but also found employment with 


the British intelligence services. 


The success of the Gestapo in the Middle East was recorded 
by one Greek intelligence officer, Captain Panagiotis 
Rogakos, who reported that in one case when several Greek 
officers in Cairo were court marshalled the verdict of the 
court was made known a few hours later on the German 
controlled radio in Athens. Another example, was the 
appointment of Colonel Baipaktaris as General Secretary of 
the Greek Ministry of Defence which was announced on the 


German radio in Athens and Berlin.728 


In 1942, a German 
agent, Bachaouer, went to Egypt under the false name of 
Papadopoulos and attempted to subvert officers and soldiers 
of the Greek armed forces in the Middle East. According to 


Rogakos, the Bachaouer mission was in response to the 


Tsigantes operation in Greece organized by the SOE. 29 


The policy of the Gestapo was to focuss its efforts on 

individuals who belonged to the extreme ends of the Greek 
political spectrum. For this reason, at the beginning of 
the occupation, the Gestapo accepted the release of Greek 


Communists from detention centers if they claimed Bulgarian 


28. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, p. 2. 


29. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, p. 3. On the 
Tsigantes operation see chapter 6. 
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nationality. In this manner the Bulgarian consulate in 
Athens was used as a front to release the Communists and 
every attempt was made to keep track of them through the 
Bulgarians. Rogakos cites the example of Tsimas, who he 
asserts, was a Bulgarian from Kastoria by the name of 
Tsimov. Accordingly, Tsimov was released from Akronafplia 
under the name of Tsimas, through the intervention of the 
Bulgarian consul and with the full knowledge of the Gestapo, 
eventually he became an important member of the Greek 


Communist Party and a political commissar in ELAS. 29 


Another Greek Communist, Rizopoulos, served as a double 
agent between the Gestapo and EAM and initiated the 
propaganda that the Greek army in the Middle East was 
fanatically royalist and its sole purpose was to be used 


against the Greek people. ?1 


In the summer of 1942, Andreas 
Tsipas, the temporary General Secretary of the Greek 
Communist Pe rty and one of the founding members of EAM, was 
an agent of the Bulgarians. According to D. Benetatos, 
after the creation of EAM in September 1941 Tsipas 
disappeared. Before he vanished, Benetatos claims, he may 
have been instrumental in arranging for the arrest of L. 
Apostolos, a member of the Central Committee of the Greek 
Communist Party and another founding member of EAM. 22 

30. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, pp. 3-4. 

31. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, pp. 3-4. 


32. D. Benetatos, To Chroniko tis Sklavias 1941-1944, Athens 
1966, p. 50. Benetatos further adds that after Apostolos’ 


aw 


At the other end of the political spectrum the Gestapo kept 


a careful watch over the Greek officer corps, particularly 
the activities of the Military Historical Committee. This 
group consisted of fifty members and had the overt purpose 
of finding employment for Greek officers in the civil 
service. Its real purpose, however, was the organization of 
a secret cell called Lavda-Pate whose objective was to 
infiltrate and gain control of the Greek armed forces in the 
Middle East. Since most of the officers in the Historical 
Committee had been proteges or supporters of the Metaxas 
regime they feared that after the war they would be 
displaced by officers who were either Venizelists or had 


served in the Middle East. 


According to Rogakos, Lavda-Pate later on created the X 
(pronounced CHI in Greek) Organization, an extreme right- 
wing group, which maintained ties with OVRA, the Italian 
counter intelligence agency, and through it had links with 


the Gestapo. 73 


The German security services also used other 
extreme right-wing splinter groups to infiltrate their 
agents in the Middles East such as the fascist EEE (Ethniki 
Enosis Ellados) and ESPO (Ethniki Sosialistiki Patriotiki 
Organosis), whose members were anxious to establish networks 
arrest the Greek Communist Party changed its attitude 
towards EAM and went contrary to the original aims of the 
organization. 


33. GAK E8 no. 1, Captain P. Rogakos, pp. 407. 
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within the Greek armed forces in order to use them for their 
own purposes in the post-war period. These groups did not 
survive very long and after they were broken up some of 


their members became willing Gestapo agents. 34 


In addition to using Greek organizations, in some cases even 
creating them, the Gestapo also operated agents through the 
Italian and Bulgarian intelligence services with or without 
the knowledge of their allies. The basic strategy of the 
German security and counter-intelligence services was not 
only to counter the efforts of the Allied intelligence 
agencies in Greece, but to sow disunity amongst the Greek 
population and thus frustrate any movement towards the 
creation of a unified resistance organization. In 1942, the 
latter became a greater priority for the Gestapo and the 
Germans shifted their propaganda activities from an anti- 
British campaign and focussed instead on the dangers of 
Communism. This was indeed more effective since by early 
1943 the left-wing led EAM-ELAS was becoming the predominant 
resistance organization with an expanding base of popular 
support which threatened not only the occupation forces but 


the Greek conservatives, Royalists and Republicans alike.?° 


34. On 22 September 1942 the office of ESPO was blown up by 
a young anti-Nazi, Kostas Perrikos, and a month later the 
offices of EEE followed the same fate (Hondros, New York 
1983, pp. 79-80). 


35. See Chapter 7. 
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The Reaction to the Occupation 


In the first days of the occupation the German army behaved 
with almost extreme courtesy towards the general public. 
German soldiers paid for anything they bought and were 
particularly well mannered in encounters with Greek 
officers. Hitler, on the recommendation of Field Marshal 
List and Altenburg, the Reich Plenipotentiary, had ordered 
the immediate release of all Greek officers and other ranks 


who had been taken as prisoners of war. 2© 


In fact, during 
the course of the German invasion of Greece, Hitler had 
instructed the Wehrmacht to treat every captured Greek 
officer with military courtesy and permit them to retain 


their personal swords. 


The Government of Tsolakoglou, created by the Axis, 
attempted to be as accommodating as possible and believed 
that Hitler could be prevailed upon to keep out the 
Italians. One of Altenburg’s first reports from Greece was 
to pass on a message of thanks from the Greek Government, 
supported by telegrams from medical and professional 
associations, with the request that Hitler take Greece under 


his protection. 37 


Symbolic gestures made by the Germans 
such as maintaining the Greek flag on public buildings and 
36. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, no. 463, p. 722. 


37. DGFP, Series D, Vol. XII, no. 463, p. 722. 
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the honor guard at the tomb of the unknown soldier made a 
positive impression during the first weeks of the 


occupation. 


However, as Fleischer has pointed out, it is extremely 
difficult to determine the attitude of the general public 
towards the Germans. According to the Nazi press, the 
Wehrmacht was greeted with flowers and overwhelming 
enthusiasm, while the Greek underground press contends that 
from the beginning the population showed its hatred and 
animosity towards the Nazis.28 Between these two extremes, 
Fleischer writes, it is almost impossible to analyze the 
sentiments of the average Greek. Initially, the onset of 
the German occupation, found a population that was war-weary 
and numb and one who felt Greece had fulfilled her duty to 
the Allied cause.39 Between the entry of the German troops 
in Athens and the end of the Battle of Krete most people, 
with the exception of opportunists and some old supporters 
of King Konstantine, maintained an attitude towards the 
Germans that was passive and one of resignation.49 After 
the Battle of Krete and the entry of the Italians in Greece, 
the public attitude towards the Germans hardened and quickly 


turned into hatred. 


38. Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 117-118. 


39. Ch. Zalokostas, To Chroniko tis Sklavias, Athens [no 
date] p. 14, Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 118. 


40. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 118. 
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Just as the early positive gestures of the Wehrmacht had, 
possibly, nullified Greek attitudes towards the new order, 
small acts of symbolic oppression coupled with the presence 
of the despised Italians brought home the notion that the 


Germans were not likely to treat the Greeks with any measure 


41 


of respect and honor. Simple irritants such as the 


Germans indulging themselves in numerous baths and wasting 
water to wash their automobiles, despite a chronic water 
shortage, to more crude acts of confiscating automobiles, 
villas and other accommodations quickly changed people’s 
attitudes.*2 German domination and insensitivity was also 
reflected by the double food standard in restaurants, which 
permitted German soldiers to have access to meat, beer and 


other rare commodities denied to the Greeks. 


41. In a report to King George II, Prince Peter stated that 
the Germans, unlike the Italians, initially were not hated. 
On the contrary, a large part of the population, especially 
the upper class, sympathized and even admired Germany (FO 
371/37216 R 3924). Fleischer (Athens 1988, p. 118, note 7) 
also points out that half the faculty of the University of 
Athens and four fifths of the faculty of the Polytechnical 
School had studied in Germany. 


42. The Germans confiscated numerous houses and apartments 
in Athens as well as in other parts of Greece. In most 
cases they simply gave the unfortunate owners a receipt from 
the Wehrmacht. In other cases, they requisitioned part of a 
house and relegated the previous occupants to a few small 
rooms. Most of the time the Germans also took possession of 
all the furniture but occasionally they either paid a small 
sum or allowed the individual to take with him part of his 
furnishings (Ch. Christidis, Chronia Katochis 1941-1944, 
Athens 1971, p. 5). 
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In addition to the imposition of a curfew, 43 Greek 
households were forced to keep their shutters closed day and 
night despite the oppressive heat of the summer. 44 
Furthermore, the Wehrmacht in Greece purchased everything 
with freshly printed occupation currency that immediately 
became worthless.4> At the peak of the famine, that gripped 
Athens in the winter of 1941-1942, German soldiers were 
permitted to send food to their families in Germany, while 
the occupation authorities requisitioned foodstuffs in 
quantities that exceeded their needs and sold the surplus at 
prohibitive prices. 46 The occupation authorities took over 
all the means of transportation and communication as well as 
imposing a strict press censorship. The former was 
particularly significant since not only did it inconvenience 
the general public but the confiscation of all public and 
most private transport made it almost impossible to supply 
Athens with foodstuffs from the islands and the 


countryside. 47 


43. Athenians were not permitted out doors after 10:00 P.M. 
(Benetatos, Athens 1963 p. 28 


44. Ch. Christidis, Athens 1971, p. 5-6; Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 121. 


45. Christidis, Athens 1971, p. 10; Fleischer, Athens 1988, 
p. 121. 


46. Raphael Lemkin, Axis Rule in Occupied Greece: Laws of 


Occupation, Analysis of Government Proposals for Redress, 
New York 1973, p. 190. 


47. Benetatos, Athens 1963, p. 27 


a 


The Greeks showed where their sympathies lay by their 


attitude towards British prisoners of war. Whenever the 
Germans transported these prisoners through the streets of 
Athens people cheered the British and gave them cigarettes 
and food; from a population that now faced extreme 
deprivation of all such items these were not merely symbolic 
gestures. Attitudes, on both sides hardened considerably 
during the Battle of Krete and by the end of May two young 
men Climbed up to the Akropolis and took down the German 


flag. 48 


This act, though non-violent and symbolic, caused the 
Germans to over-react and indicate that the occupation 
authorities were more than prepared to use brutal force 
against anyone who challenged their authority. On 31 May 
1941, the German authorities issued a proclamation which 
Clearly indicated the oppressive and absolute nature of the 
occupation yet it attempted to shift the blame for the new 
policies on the Greek population. According to this decree, 
the harsh policies that the Germans adopted were based on 
the recent attitudes and reactions of the Athenians towards 
the occupation forces and from this point on a curfew was 
48. Particularly irritating for the Germans was that the 
taking down of the German flag was hailed by the allied 
radio networks as a major symbolic act of resistance for all 
of occupied Europe (Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 119-120). 
The individuals who took down the German flag were two 
students: Manoles Glezos and Apostolos Santas (D. 


Gatopoulos, Istoria tis Katochis, Athens 1949, Vol. A, p. 
131). 
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set for 10:00 P.M. Other regulations followed which 
illustrated the frustrations of the Germans and the course 


of action they intended to follow: 


1) During the night of 30-31 March the German flag 
was taken down by the action of unknown 
culprits. There are investigations going on. 
The guilty parties and their accomplices will 
be punished by death. 

2) The press and public opinion from all levels of 
society still indicate their support of the 
British who have been forced from the European 
continent. 

3) The events in Krete, which according to 
international law clearly indicated the mis- 
treatment of German prisoners of war, not only 
are they not condemned but are described with 
approval. 

4) Towards captured British soldiers, despite the 
disapproval of the occupation authorities, 
there are displays of sympathy, gifts of 
flowers, fruit, cigarettes, etc. These actions 
are tolerated by the Greek police, against whom 
the occupation authorities will use every 
available means at their disposal. 

5) The attitude of the public towards the German 
forces is becoming less friendly. 

6) The ill feelings of the public (towards the 
Germans) are without reason since the 
occupation authorities have not exercised the 
full measure of their rights permitted to them 
to suppress (the public). 

7) All articles in Athens are sold at a 
significantly higher price to German soldiers 
than to Greeks. 

The German occupation authorities have until this 

point displayed a benevolent attitude towards the 

Greek nation. If every order of the German armed 

forces is not obeyed this will result 

regretfully, in severe repercussions. 4 


The taking down of the German flag and similar acts of 


symbolic resistance were essentially benign. The response 


49. Vradini, 31 March 1941; Quoted from Christidis (Athens 


1971, p. 56); Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 120. 


of the occupation authorities, however, escalated in 
harshness and acted as a catalyst for more organized and 
violent acts of defiance which in one year led to the 


creation of guerrilla bands in the Greek mountains. 
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The Early Resistance Movements 


By the end of the summer, the combination of the encroaching 
famine and the increasing brutality of the occupation forces 
resulting from small, but essentially insignificant, acts of 
defiance provided additional incentives for the Greeks to 
commit acts of violence against the Germans and Italians. °° 
Clearly a mood of defiance was developing but the Greek 
Government-in-Exile was reluctant to take advantage of this 
and as far as organized resistance was concerned remained on 
the sidelines until it was forced to react to events. The 
obvious leaders of a Greek Government sponsored resistance 
were the veterans of the Albanian campaign, but the officers 
who had led the victorious Greek armies against the Italians 


also bided their time and were slow to react to events as a 


professional body. 


The term officer corps in the decade before and the four 
years during the occupation encompasses the professional 


50. On 19 June 1942 Archbishop Damaskinos met with 
Altenburg, the Reich Plenipotentiary. The Archbishop wanted 
to protest the recent executions by the Germans of hostages 
killed as an act of reprisal. The Greek cleric pointed out 
to Altenburg that it *'as unjust to kill individuals who were 
innocent in order to exact reprisals for acts of sabotage 
committee by unknown parties. The Greek people, Damaskinos 
added, expected better treatment from the Germans. They 
believed that Germany would protect Greece from the despised 
Italians and were prepared to accept a German occupation. 
But after the executions and reprisals the Greek people, 
even the Germanphiles, looked upon the German occupation 
forces with hatred (Venezis, Athens 1981, pp. 195-197). 


element of active officers, including those who had been 


purged from the armed forces before the war. It should be 
noted that collectively these two broad divisions ~- serving 
officers and those forcibly retired - did not represent a 
monolithic body but defined the officer corps in a technical 
sense.°! The professional officers of the Greek armed 
forces who had served during the campaigns of 1940-1941 
formed a distinct group and, to a degree, identified with 
the established social and political order.°2 The officers 
who were purged in the thirties were those who had followed 
Venizelos and opposed the restoration of the monarchy and 
they also represented a distinct group. °3 After 1936 they 
continued to oppose the monarchy but also represented the 
core of the anti-Metaxas forces. Because of their hostility 


to the dictatorship and the King, many were deliberately not 


51. Andre Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps 


in the Resistance" Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. 
XI, no. 3, (Fall 1984), p. 69. 


52. In April 1940, the number of permanent officers reached 
4,980. Later, because of the war, 300 senior cadets from 
the military academy were prematurely graduated, 50 warrent- 
officers were also advanced to the ranx of second 
lieutenant, which increased the number of officers to 5,180. 
In addition, the Greek armed forces included 10,000 reserve 
officers and 1,150 Ipoaxiomatikoi (A. Papagos, O Ellinikos 
Stratos kai i pros Paraskevi tou, Athens 1945, p. 412); 
Archigeion Stratou Diefthnisis Stratou, "I pros Polemou 
proparaskevi tou Ellinikou Stratou 1923-1940", Athens 1969, 
passin. 


53. By the beginning of the war 4,500 professional officers 
had been purged from the armed forces and were placed in the 
category of permanent reserve officers. During the war 
3,000 of these were recalled to active service but 
approximately 1,500, most of whom were of higher rank, were 
excluded (Andre Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer 
Corps", p. 71 and notes 7 and 8). 
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recalled to active service during the war. Some of these 
became willing agents of the British intelligence services 
and after the collapse of Greece had formed the first 
clandestine group that established radio contact with the 


SOE in Cairo. 


At the beginning of the occupation there were approximately 
4,391 professional and 8,700 reserve officers.°* The 
initial reaction of these officers to the occupation, as far 
as it can be determined, was one of resignation. Initially, 
some Greek officers participated individually in several 
underground groups that were formed in the autumn and winter 
of 1941-1942. Later many officers joined or helped to 
establish various resistance groups while others escaped 
from Greece to fight with the forces of the Greek 
Government-in-Exile, but it must be underlined that they did 
these things as individuals and not as a corporate body. 

One major difficulty was that the Greek Government did not 
leave any instructions to the military regarding the 


organization of resistance. At the same time, a good 


54. As a body the professional active officers suffered a 
much higher casualty rate than the ordinary soldiers or the 
reserve officers. According to established figures, 
casualties amongst professional officers reached 6.9% dead 
and 9% wounded. In contrast, the rate for the reserve 
officers was 1.7% dead (figures not available for wounded) 
while for the permanent reserve officers (those who had been 
forced to retire) recalled to active duty the rate was 1.1% 
dead and 1.8% wounded. The lower casualty rate among this 
group was due to the reluctance of the Metaxas regime to 
place them in command of combat units (Andre Gerolymatos, 
"The Role of the Greek Officer Corps", pp. 70-71). 
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percentage of the senior officers believed that opposition 
to the Axis was futile since they assumed that Germany 
because of her superior weapons and forces, would win the 
war, at least this was the perception until the Battle of 


Stalingrad in 1942.°° 


Another obstacle was that no one in Athens represented the 
wishes of the Greek Government-in-Exile to maintain contact 
with the officer corps. The question is did the Greek 
Government-in-Exile desire to organize a resistance 
movement? The reply from the extant sources is initially 
no. According to the British Ambassador to the Greek 
Government-in-Exile, M. Palairet, Tsouderos and the King 
were more anxious to consolidate their power against the 
encroachments from the Venizelist and anti-monarchist exiles 
than with the formation of resistance.°® In 1940, the 
former commander of the Greek forces in Krete, General 
Christos Kitsios, returned to Athens and in the name of the 
King advised Greek officers that it was the monarch’s wish 
that they should avoid getting involved with politics as 
well as to make sure that the younger officers do 
likewise.°’ John Hondros interprets ‘involvement with 

55. K. Pyromaglou, "Ta Tagmata Asphalias", Istoriki 
Epitheoresis", p. 539. Also see: K. Bakopoulos, I Omeria 
ton Pende Andistratigon, Athens 1948, pp. 26-27. 


56. FO 371/29909 R 8414; FO 371/29842 R 10894. 


57. K. Pyromaglou, O Georgios Kartalis kai i Epochi tou 
1934-1957: Tomos A 1934-1944, Athens 1965, p. 140. Edmund 
Myers, (Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, p. 103) who led 
the first British sabotage mission in Greece, writes that: 
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politics’ to mean that the King and his Government were 
against the idea of resistance.°® ultimately, the Greek 
Government-in-Exile was not so much opposed to attacking the 
enemy within Greece, but rejected the concept of mass 
resistance which meant that the Greek population would have 
had to sustain terrible casualties since in 1941-1942 there 
was little hope of British support for any type of uprising 


in Greece. 


As has been indicated previously, >? the SOE strategists had 
assumed from the beginning that resistance against the Axis 
had to be based on the idea of guerrilla forces inspired by 
revolutionary fervor and not the secret armies of patriots 
originally envisaged by the Chiefs of Staff. Although the 
secret armies strategy was not adopted by the British 
Government it became transformed into the idea of guerrilla 
forces and adopted as part of the raison dad’ etre of the SOE. 
The very concept of revolutionary upheaval, however, was an 
anathema to the Greek Government-in-Exile as well as the 
establishment in Greece. Ultimately, the Greek Government- 
"There were indications that the majority of influential 
Royalist officers had been ordered by the Greek Government- 
in-Exile to remain in Athens, to have nothing to do with the 
Republican resistance movements and to await the return of 
the Royalist Government.". Archbishop Damaskinos concluded 
that the Government-in-Exile’s neglect of its supporters 
allowed the Communists to seize the initiative and by the 
time the government reacted to the problem it was too late 
(FO 371/37206 R 10450). 

58. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 101. 


59. See Chapter 4. 
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in-Exile had to assume that as the legitimate authority it 
would have to accept responsibility for the consequences of 
the occupation of Greece. A resistance movement would lead, 
as was the case, to considerable reprisals and the 
devastation of the country and to what purpose? The British 
in 1941-1942 were not in a position to attempt an invasion 
of the Greek mainland, they were barely holding their ground 


in North Africa. 


During the first year of the occupation the defeat of the 
Axis was a remote possibility. For all intents and purposes 
the Greek Government-in-Exile and their supporters in Greece 
had to accept, at “he very least, a long occupation period 
and a possible German victory. Both would have dire 
consequences for Greece. The instigation of a mass 
resistance, in any case, was beyond the capabilities of the 
Greek Government-in-Exile to control. It also had the 
potential of devastating the country. Britain on her own 
could not support the Greek army in 1941 let alone arm and 
supply a large resistance organization in Greece. Although 
the situation changed in late 1942, the King and his 
ministers had to assume that their priorities were to keep 
the country intact so that if, and when, the Allies won the 
war, they could return and re-establish the political and 


social status quo®?, Ironically, the puppet governments of 


60. Fleischer (Athens 1988, pp. 179-181) suggests that the 
means of accomplishing this was the return of the King after 
the war and that the Tsouderos Government from the very 
beginning of its existence in exile attempted to exclude 
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occupied Greece essentially adopted a similar policy. From 
the regime of Tsolakoglou to the last occupation government 
of I. Rallis the main objectives of these regimes were to 
prevent the disintegration of the country and maintain the 
pre-war social and political fabric of Greece.©1 Both the 
puppet regimes and the Greek Government-in-Exile assumed 
that the officer corps would be instrumental in 


accomplishing these ends. 


The Tsolakoglou regime attempted to control the officer 


corps by maintaining a ministry of defence despite the fact 


from the government all those who opposed the monarchy. 
Hondros (New York 1983, p. 101) states that the aim of the 
Government-in-Exile was to use the officer corps in order to 
support the monarchy in the post-war period. Pyromaglou (0 
Georgios Kartalis kai i Epochi tou 1934-1957:, Athens 1965, 
pp. 140-141) also maintains that the Government-in-Exile had 
the express purpose of reimposing the pre-war political 
system and finds little difference between the puppet 
governments and that of Tsouderos and the King. On 6 
November 1941, Alexander Sakellariou (Enas Navarchos 
Thimatai, Athens 1971, p. 392) the Vice Premier and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Greek fleet, warned Tscuderos that 
the Greek nation considered the Government-in-Exile nothing 
more than the continuation of the 4th of August regime. 


61. G. Tsolakoglou, Apomnemonevmata, Athens 1959, passim; K. 
Logothetopoulos, Idou i Alitheia, Athens 1948, passim; I. 
Rallis, O Ioannis Rallis Omilei ek tou Tafou, Athens 1947, 
passim; N. Louvaris, "Golgothas enos Ethnous", Ethnikos 
Keryx, 2/4/1950 - 11/6/1950, passim. According to Woodhouse 
(Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 27), Tsolakoglou was 
convinced that the Axis were going to win the war and that 
Greece had to make the most out of a bad situation. The 
motives of the second puppet prime minister, 
Logothetopoulos, were expectations of a profitable career, 
while those of the last puppet prime minister, I. Rallis 
were to keep Greece under control in the wake of the German 
withdrawal and hand over the country to the Greek 
Government-in-Exile thus preventing chaos and a possible 
communist take over. 
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that the occupation authorities did not permit the existence 
of armed forces. ©2 Ostensibly the purpose of the ministry 
was to support the demobilized Greek officers economically 
and employ some of them in the Red Cross as well as to 
supervise the distribution of food. Naturally these 
officers were either Royalists or had been followers of the 
Metaxas regime. Equally significant was the arrival in the 
Middle East of hundreds of Greek officers who came to offer 
their services to the armed forces of the Greek Government-~ 
in-Exile. Some were Royalists while others had been 
Venizelists who had lost their commissions during the purges 
of the 1930’s. The tendency of the ministry of defence of 
the Greek Government-in-Exile was to employ officers who had 
royalist and conservative credentials. In some cases, 
“reformed" Venizelist officers were re-admitted into the 
Greek army but despite their new found allegiance to the 
monarchy their presence caused considerable resentment 
amongst the Royalist officers and eventually led to several 


mutinies in the Middle East. ®3 


62. The ministry of defence was headed by Greek generals 
many of whom were the heroes of the Albanian campaign and 
exercised considerable influence over the senior, and to a 
lesser extent, the younger officers. Pyromaglou (0 Georgios 
Kartales kai i Epochi tou 1934-1957, Vol. A, Athens 1965, 
pp. 140-144) contends that the purpose of the ministry of 
defence under the puppet governments was to maintain control 
of the officer corps in order to preserve the infrastructure 
of the Metaxas dictatorship and even suggests that the 
Tsolakoglou government entertained the idea of creating a 
mercenary force to support the Axis against the Allies. 


63. See: E. Tsouderos, Ellinikes Anomalies sti Mesi Anatoli, 
Athens 1945, passim; Hagen Fleischer, "The Anomalies in the 
Greek Middle East Forces, 1941-1944", Journal of the 
Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. V, No. 3, Fall 1978, pp. 5-36. 


By 1943, the resistance was dominated either by the 


Communists or by those who were opposed to the monarchy and 
expected to bring about a radical reform of the political 
and social institutions of Greece in the post-war era. The 
officer corps had not only maintained its two broad 
divisions ~ Royalist and Venizelists - but the younger 
officers either found their way to the Middle East or began 
to join the resistance groups that started to develop in 
early 1942. Both trends disrupted the chain of command and 
control that senior officers exercised over their junior 
colleagues and weakened the cohesiveness of the officer 
corps. Indeed, the monarchist-republican schism was re- 
established in the Greek armed forces in the Middle East as 
a result of the arrival of hundreds of officers who fled 
from Greece and brought with them the political divisions of 
the past. In Greece itself the officer corps, as well as 
the rest of the country, was diverted into pro and anti-left 
coalitions which quickly took on the labels of communist or 


nationalist. 


The initial policy of the Greek Government-in-Exile was to 
avoid the organization of a mass based resistance and 
instead encourage its followers, particularly those in the 
officer corps, to focus on espionage and sabotage as a means 


of continuing the struggle in occupied Greece. Another 


consideration, that had important consequences for the 


future, was the access to and control of information 
concerning the situation in Greece by the British and Greek 
authorities in the Middle East. Information about Greece, 
in the first year of the occupation, came essentially from 
three sources: a) Allied soldiers, who avoided capture or 
had escaped and made their way to the Middle East; b) Greek 
politicians, businessmen, professionals and officers who 
either were wanted by the occupation authorities or wished 
to fight and decided to join the forces raised by the Greek 
Government-in Exile; c) information transmitted by the 
clandestine groups organized by MI6 and SOE. The last two 
sources only yielded results from the Prometheus group that 
had made radio contact with SOE Cairo, while the MI6 
contacts were only fully developed almost a year after the 
occupation of Greece.©4 Since the contacts of MI6 had been 
with individuals and groups of the Metaxas regime, hence 
with the Royalist camp, and the aim of the Secret 
Intelligence Service was the gathering of information they 
directed their agents in Greece to create espionage networks 


and not partisan armies. 


After the Germans completed their invasion of Greece the 
units of the Wehrmacht remained static and thus produced 
very little radio traffic and most of it of minor 
importance. Accordingly, the code breakers at Bletchley and 


64. See chapter 6. 
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Cairo had very little to work with and SIS had to rely on 
the traditional means of espionage to collect information 
about the Axis in Greece.®> During the three and one-half 
years of the occupation intelligence was required on the 
Axis order of battle in Greece and the Aegean islands, 
information concerning German and Italian shipping, 
particularly on convoys to North Africa. By the end of 
1942, however, intelligence on the Greek resistance 
organizations was becoming increasingly important and after 
1943 it attained equal priority with the German armed 


forces. ©§ 


Espionage networks required quiet and unobtrusive 
organizations that did not bring attention to themselves and 
remained as secret as possible not only from the occupation 
authorities but from the general population. It was not, 


consequently, compatible with the type of organizations and 


activities that the SOE wanted to implement in Greece. ©7 


65. On the use of Ultra during the battles of Greece and 
Krete see chapter 1. 


66. At least this was the case with the SOE. It is not 
clear from the extant sources if the SIS required its agents 
to focus also on other types of intelligence. According to 
Nigel Clive (A Greek Experience 1943-1948, London 1985, p. 
25), who was sent to Greece in 1943 and attached to the SOE 
mission with EDES as the SIS representative, his tasks were 
to concentrate exclusively on military intelligence in order 
to compensate for the little work done in this area, he was 
told by the SIS in Cairo, by the operatives of the Special 
Operations Executive. In addition, Clive was instructed to 
stay clear of political involvement and avoid dealing with 
this aspect of intelligence work. 


67. In the Spring of 1942, the JIC had expressed concern 
that SOE operations might alert enemy authorities and thus 


Resistance meant guerrilla warfare, mass sabotage and 
considerable publicity to arouse the general population and 
enlist its support. All these activities were in total 
contrast to the nature of intelligence work. The situation 
became even more complicated as the strategic importance of 
Greece declined after 1942 while the rate of growth of the 
resistance organizations increased in inverse order. 
Furthermore, the groups and agents that were affiliated with 
MI6 evolved into small espionage cells and were concentrated 
in the main cities. Those associated with the SOE and 
resistance activities, for the most part, were based in the 
mountains and directed their activities in organizing 
guerrilla warfare against the Axis, although many also 
concentrated on intelligence work. A good number of the SIS 
groups were loyal to the Greek Government-in-Exile or were 
prepared to accept that political change should occur only 
in the post-war period while the others were either 
controlled by the Communists or subscribed to the republican 
cause and were intent on preventing the return of the King. 
According to Woodhouse: 
»». Guring the occupation, a high proportion of 
Greek agents of the British authorities were 
nearer to the left than the right in political 
sympathy, and anti-monarchist in the 
constitutional controversy. The reason was 
fortuitous: the right wing and the monarchists 
were slower than their opponents in deciding to 
hamper the collection of intelligence. For this reason the 
JIC recommended that the SOE maintain close cooperation with 


the SIS and Combined Operations (Hinsley, New York 1981, 
Vol. 2, p. 14). 
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resist the occupation, and therefore little use to 
the Allies until it was too late. 


What Woodhouse fails to mention, however, is that his 
definition of who or what was useful to the Allies is based 
on the interpretation of the SOE and as a member of that 
Organization, and one of its most spectacular 
representatives in Greece, it is only natural that he pays 
scant attention to the work of any rival organizations. 
Indeed, Woodhouse dismisses the Committee of the Six 
Colonels, MI6’s contact in Greece, as a group which: 
‘plotted global strategy from Athens in 1942-43’. Earlier 
in his account, Woodhouse begrudgingly states that: 
i Although the formation of the committee (of the 
six colonels) was a brave step to take before the 
battle of El Alamein, and as such it won the 
official recognition of the Greek and British 
Governments, no guerrilla unit ever owed anything 
to it; its value was confined to the initial 
gesture and the collection of intelligence. ©9 
Yet the Committee of Six Colonels helped organize several 
clandestine organizations in Athens which contributed a 
great deal to the Allies, perhaps of more value than the 
civil war that intermittently went on and off between the 
resistance organizations in the mountains. One of its 


members, Spiliotopoulos, on the recommendation of the Greek 


and British governments, assumed control of Athens after the 


68. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 37. 


69. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 30. 


German withdrawal. /° 


Woodhouse, however, views the situation in occupied Greece 
from the prism of an SOE agent who spent nearly all his time 
in the mountains with the Greek partisans and, as such, he 
evaluates the resistance in its relationship to guerrilla 
warfare. His first account of the period between 1941-1944, 
the Apple of Discord, published in 1948 and written during 
the Greek civil war (1946-1948), is based on his own 
recollections and whatever documentation he employed came 
from the SOE.’! in later publications, Woodhouse revised 
his interpretation of that period of Greek history and, 
although the significance of the Special Operations 
Executive and the groups that it was affiliated with in 
Greece is not diminished, his treatment of other 
organizations is more balanced. In his autobiography 
Woodhouse described a meeting he had with two of the six 
colonels and, unlike in his first account, he describes the 
incompatibility between the aims of the SOE and the 
Colonels: 

All they wanted to do was to make staff plans for 

the rapid mobilization of a new army and the end 


of the occupation, in order to join in the final 
defeat of the Germans. 


70. On the formation and activities of the Committee of Six 
Colonels see chapter 6. 


71. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, passim. 
Woodhouse’s accounts of the Greek resistance are also 
discussed in the introduction. 
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Whether their plans were realistic, they bore no 
relation to what we were trying to do. The most 
that I could hope from the Colonels was that they 
should send junior officers to the mountains. I 
pointed this out to them, but they were non- 
committal. Later I learned that Papagos, the 
former Chief of the General Staff, had advised 
against it. ... So the whole of the Greek 
establishment seemed to be against us. 


It is clear from the accounts of Woodhouse and the limited 
number of SOE files available at the Public Record Office 
that the principal interest of the SOE was the 
implementation of guerrilla warfare. Even though the SOE 
intelligence missions in Greece achieved considerable 
results, as will be indicated in chapter six, the primary 
concern of the Special Operations Executive remained the 


development of resistance armies in the Greek mountains. 


70. C.M. Woodhouse, The Autobiography of C.M. Woodhouse: 
Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 58. 


"To Andartiko": The Road towards Partisan Warfare’? 


The development of armed resistance in the Greek mountains 
was characterized by two factors: the reliance of the SOE on 
the Greek Left and the Republicans, in order to fulfill its 
mission, and the willingness of these political groups to 
organize partisan warfare in the mountains. Both accepted 
the concept of resistance because it offered the possibility 
of ultimately gaining control of the Greek state and 
preventing the return of the monarchy. In the beginning, 
however, opposition against the Axis was spontaneous and 
disorganized. Hundreds of small groups materialized over 
night and attempted to engage in small acts of defiance 
whether by sabotage, assisting Allied soldiers to escape or 
simply by writing graffiti on public buildings. The 
enthusiasm of these first groups and individuals quickly 
died down either as a result of instant reprisals by the 


73. The term Andartiko is roughly equivalent to armed 
resistance while andartes is often associated with partisan 
or guerrilla. Fleischer (Athens 1988, p. 221, note 1) 
prefers the term andartes since it is a term synonymous with 
the traditional name of those who fought against the 
Ottomans in the Greek War of Independence. He also explains 
that while the adjective partisan suggests someone who goes 
to the forests an Andartes is one who goes up to the 
mountain. The word andarte is also found in British 
documents after 1942 and in the post-war memoirs of SOE 
officers. According to Fleischer, it is rarely used by the 
German occupation authorities. In English usage, however, 
partisan is no longer exclusively employed to describe 
Tito’s forces but is a term associated with indigenous 
irregular forces and is interchangeable with guerrilla (H.W. 
Fowler, A Dictionary of English Usage, Second Edition, ed. 
Sir Ernest Gowers, Oxford 1983, "Partisan", p. 439). 
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occupation authorities or by the apathy which was brought on 


by the famine in the fall and winter of 1941-1942. 


Although the notion of organized resistance was not 
considered a viable option by the officer corps or the Greek 
Government-in-Exile it offered new opportunities for their 
opponents. The Communists reacted quickly to the idea of 
mass resistance and eventually guerrilla warfare. They 
viewed such activity not only as an end to itself but 
identified the creation of a resistance movement as a means 
of also carrying forward policies that were aimed at 
addressing the social, economic and political future of 


Greece. 


In the beginning of the occupation the Greek Communist Party 


was in disarray but quickly managed to reorganize. ’4 In 


74. The difficulties of the Greek Communists were compounded 
by the Italian invasion of Greece. The General Secretary of 
the KKE, Zachariadis who was at the time in prison, 
published a letter on 1 October in the government controlled 
Communist newspaper (Rizospastis) stating that the Communist 
Party was prepared to accept the direction of the Metaxas 
regime in maintaining Greek independence. On the 31st of 
October, Zachariadis published a second letter which called 
on every one to support the government unconditionally in 
the war with Italy (Akropolis 2.11.40; Rizospastis 25.10.43; 
Saranda Chronia tou KKE 1918-1958 [place of publication 
unknown 1958], p. 744; Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 130-131). 
The policy adopted by Zachariadis, despite the German-Soviet 
Pact (on the directives of the Comintern to the KKE see 
Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 132-133) was supported by the 
majority of the imprisoned Communists and members of the 
Central Committee at Akronafplia. In fact just prior to 
Zachariadis’ letter the Communist inmates of Akronafplia 
appealed to Metaxas for their release so that they could 
fight at the Albanian front (Rizospastis 28.10.45; KKE 
Episima Keimena, Vol. 4, pp. 14-15). The remnants of the 
Central Committee still at large, however, declared 


addition to its remarkable resilience, despite the 
successful efforts of the Greek security services in 
imprisoning its leadership and penetrating most of its 
primary organizations, the KKE was given a new lease on life 
by the occupation. It benefitted from the uncertainty of 
the Greek authorities in the last days before the arrival of 
the German army as to what to do with the exiled and 
imprisoned Communists and after the arrival of the Axis some 


important KKE managed to gain their freedom by pleading 


Bulgarian nationality. 7° 


In April 1941, there were 2,000 Communists in special 


Zachariadis’ letter false and contrary to Communist 
ideology. The Italian-Greek conflict they claimed had 
nothing to do with the protection of Greece but only served 
the interests of the British (KKE Episima Keimena, Vol. 4, 
pp. 24-36). The policy of the KKE became further confused 
when a month later Zachariadis published a third letter 
reversing his earlier endorsement of the Metaxas regime and 
stated that the KKE’s support was based on the understanding 
that the war had an anti-fascist character but after the 
Greek army crossed the Albanian frontier it became fascist 
in nature and served British imperialistic interests (KKE 
Episima Keimena, Vol. 4, pp. 22-23). After 1949 (and the 
split of the KKE) the Central Committee of the KKE concluded 
that Zachariadis’ decision to support the Greek Government 
in 1940 had exceeded the policy guidelines of the Comintern 
(Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 133). 


75. Twenty-seven inmates of Akronafplia prison, called the 
Marxist University by the Communists, found their freedom by 
the intervention of the German security services acting 
through the Bulgarian Embassy. They identified themselves 
as Bulgarian and were released. Many of these were 
instrumental in the creation of EAM-ELAS and played a key 
role in the resistance (Fleischer 1988, p. 142; Bartziotas, 
Ethniki Andistasi kai Dekemvris 1944, Athens 1983, p. 74). 
Some agreed to work for the Bulgarian security services who 
acted as a front for the Gestapo, or some such as Andreas 
Tsipas may have been Bulgarian agents all along (see above 
chapter 5). 
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prisons and in internal exile on several remote islands. 76 


In May, one hundred and ninety of these escaped from 
Pholegandros and Kimolos along with three members of the 
original Central Committee of the KKE: Petros Rousos, Chrysa 
Hadzivasiliou and Karagkitsis-Simo and reached Athens on 20 
May 1941.77 The remaining ten reached Krete just before the 
German assault against the island accompanied by two other 


members of the Central Committee: Stergio Anastasiadis and 


78 


Miltiadis Porphyrogenis. According to Fleischer, the 


Bulgarians believed that the release of Communists of Slavo- 
Makedonian origin would enable them to use these individuals 
as propagandists fcr the Bulgarization of eastern Makedonia 
and Thrake. The Communists once they were released knew how 
precarious their newly found freedom was and quickly went 


76. A.L. Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 23; P. Ioannidis, 
Anamniseis: Provlemata tis Politikis tou KKE stin Ethniki 
Andistasi 1940-1945, Athens 1979, p. 505. The Communists 
were kept in the following prisons and islands: Akronafplia 
600; Agio Stratis 230; Anaphi 220; Aigina 170; Pholegandros 
130; and another 500 in various prisons in the Peleponnese; 
Kimolo 36; Gavdos 30; Asvestochori 17, Kerkyra 10; and 
another 30 in Ios, Siphnos, Pylos and Amorgos. 


77. In this case Kaiti Zevgos, who spoke a little French and 
German while hiding the fact that they were Communists, 
convinced the German authorities on the island that they 
were exiled because they had opposed the Metaxas regime. 

The Greek commandant of the island also helped by not 
referring to his inmates as Communists. Accordingly, the 
Germans permitted the exiles to make use of small boat and 
depart from the island (Kaiti Zevgos, Me ton Gianni Zevgo 
sto Epanastatiko, Athens 1980, pp. 197-199). 


78. According to B.G. Bartziotas (Athens 1983, p. 74), 
during the same period seventeen others escaped from other 
islands, some of whom would play key roles in the 
resistance: Markos Vafeiadis and Metsos Vladas. In the next 
two years, adds Bartziotas four hundred more managed to 
escape and reestablish contact with the KKE. 
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underground. When the Greek security service realized what 
was taking place they protested to the occupation 
authorities that they were freeing Communists but by the 


time the Germans reversed their decision it was too late./79 


Consequently, the release of some of the members of the 
Central Committee enabled the KKE by the end of summer to 
reorganize itself. An important factor in the 
reorganizaticn of the party was that the Central Committee 
and Politibureau was now taken over by the recent exiles 
who, it was argued, had remained uncontaminated by the 
machinations of Manniadakis and the Greek security service. 
There was no doubt that these cadres were politically pure 
and had no relationship with the pre-war central committees, 
both of which were suspected of having been infiltrated by 
the police. ®° The organizational difficulties were resolved 
with the sixth and seventh plenums of the Central Committee. 
At the Sixth plenum the Central Committee declared that the 
war not only involved a conflict against the Soviet Union 
but the imposition of fascism in general and a danger to all 
other democracies. It was proclaimed, furthermore, that a 
strong Communist Party was essential to victory and called 
upon the Greek nation and all other parties and 


79. Fleischer, 1988, pp. 142-143; Ioannidis, Athens i979, p. 
506. 


80. Th. Hadzis, I Nikephora Epanastasi pou Chathike: 
Ethnikoapeleftherotikos Agonas 41-45, Vol. A, p. 121-122 and 
note 5. 
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organizations to form a national liberation front.81 


During the seventh plenum, the central theme of the KKE was 
the creation of a national front to take the form of an 
organized resistance and oppose with all its might the 
occupation forces. Again it was emphasized that a strong 
and well organized Communist Party would be in a position to 
lead such a struggle and help establish a democratic system 
in Greece and guarantee that: "...sovereignty would be based 
on the will of the people." 82 According to Th. Hadzis, on 
both occasions, the Centrai Committee ignored the existence 
of the armed bands that were forming in the mountains. 
Hadzis explains that although the Central Committee was 
aware that the resistance would have to take on a military 
character, and that this would be the decisive factor, the 
organization lacked experience; it had to guide the party 
from general strikes and small struggles to armed 


resistance. 83 


The policy of the KKE was first and foremost 
the organization with other groups of a strong political 
base and only after that had been accomplished would it 
proceed to the establishment of armed resistance. But the 
first attempts by the KKE to enlist the support of the 

81. According to Hadzis (Athens 1982 Vol. A, pp. 118-119), 
those present represented the reorganized Central Committee 


of the KKE. The old Central Committee dissolved itself (KKE 
Episema Keimena 1940-1945, Vol. 5, pp. 58-59). 


82. KKE Episema Keimena 1940-1945, Vol. 5, pp. 76-81. 
83. Hadzis, Athens 1979, Vol. A, p. 150. 
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Republicans met with failure and had the same results with 
the leaders of the Populists.®84 Ultimately, the KKE had to 
rely on the smaller parties in order to form a national 


coalition. 


On 27 September 1941, consequently, the Communists in 
conjunction with the Greek Socialist and Agrarian parties 
(SKE, ELD, AKE)8° established the National Liberation Front 
(EAM) and invited all other political factions, parties and 
every other interested group to join them in a common 
organization to work against the enemy. 8 The principal 


aims of EAM were: 


a) the liberation of the nation from foreign 
yoke and the achievement of total independence; 
b) the creation of a provisional government by 
EAM, after the expulsion of the foreign 
conquerors, whose sole aim will be to hold 
elections in order to establish a constituent 
assembly that will give the people the right to 
determine the constitution which will govern 
them; c) the entrenchment of right of the 


84. In early September Hadzis and Kostas Vidalis met with 
General Gonatas, one of the leading Republican officers and 
brought up the subject of resistance the latter not only 
opposed the concept but threatened the representatives of 
the KKE personally and stated that he would violently oppose 
them. (Hadzis, Athens 1979, Vol. A, pp. 152-153). 


85. SKE (Socialist Party of Greece); ELD (Union of Popular 
Democracy); AKE (Agrarian Party of Greece). 


86. The first step towards forming a common front was taken 
by the Greek labour unions who, with the support of the 
Communists formed the National Workers’ Liberation Front 
(EEAM) on 16 July 1941. In addition, to its role of looking 
after the needs of labour during the occupation, EEAM also 
proposed the creation of a common front to instigate 
resistance (Avgi 13 July 1960; KKE Episima Keimena 1940- 
1945, Vol. 5, pp. 66-67; Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 146). 
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people to chose the form of government they 
decide upon and to protect this from any 
i attempted counter-activity or from anyone who 
| will propose solutions that will go against the 
| will of the people as well as attempt to 
annihilate FAM and all the organizations that 
make it up. 


The traditional pre-war political parties for different 
reasons declined to join EAM. According to Fleischer, the 
conservative Fopulist Party refused any cooperation with the 
Left while the Liberal Party did not participate because 
they believed it was premature to consider the establishment 
of organized resistance and feared the consequences of 
reprisals and executions that would befall on the nation. 
Instead, the Liberals proposed to the other political 

j parties the creation of a common front with the aim of 
preventing the return of the monarchy and the dictatorship 


88 Despite the refusal of the traditional 


after liberation. 
political parties to join, EAM developed rapidly and 
established a strong political organization which enabled it 


to create a large following. 


It took longer to create partisan groups in the mountains. 
However, by concentrating on the establishment of a nation 
wide political infrastructure EAM not only gained the 

87. Benetatos, Athens 1966, pp. 51-52. For the entire 
constitution of EAM see: To Chroniko tou Agona St’ Armata 
St’ Armata: Istoria tis Ethnikis Andistasis, Athens 1964, 
pp. 104-105; KKE Episima Keimena 1940-1945, Vol. 5, 

p. 83-85. 


4 88. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 147. 
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support of a substantial segment of the population but later 
was also in a position to maintain an almost absolute 
control over its armed wing ELAS. Joining EAM did not 
require any particular sacrifice except to belong to the 
organization and accept it as the common resistance front. 
Under these terms EAM acquired thousands and ultimately 
hundreds of thousands of members who by the simple act of 
becoming members could believe themselves to be fighting the 


occupation authorities. 


George Siantos an important member of the KKE, who after his 
escape in September, took over as the Secretary®? of the 
Greek Communist Party concentrated on first building a 
political structure that would give the KKE and EAM control 


over Athens and the main urban centers. ?° Consequently, it 


89. At the eigth plenum Siantos was elected General 
Secretary of the KKE. When news of this decision reached 
the KKE cadres in Akronafplia they protested the election 
and pointed out that Zachariades despite the fact that he 
was in prison was stiil the General Secretary. Instead, 
they recommended that Siantos be appointed Secretary of the 
Central Committee in place of Nefoulidis who was also 
incarcerated. The recommendation was accepted and Siantos 
although he was effectively the head of the KKE had to use 
the title of Secretary and relinquished the leadership of 
the party after the release of Zachariadis in 1945 (KKE 
Episema Keimena 1940-1945, Vol. 5, pp. 90-91; Ioannidis, 
Athens 1979 p. 89 and p. 508). 


90. In the post war period, and especially in the aftermath 
of the defeat of the December 1944 uprising, the failure of 
the party to concentrate on creating a large partisan army 
along Tito’s model led to a bitter controversy and according 
to Hondros (New York 1983, p. 112) a schism within the KKE. 
Dominique Eudes Kapetanios: Partisans and Civil War in 
Greece 1943-1946, New York and London 1972, pp. 23-28), in 
particular, places the blame on the policies of Siantos who 
ignored the strong recommendations of Tsimas and 
Veloukhiotis to focus on a full scale partisan war instead 
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was only in February of 1942 that the KKE sent agents into 
the mountains to organize an armed resistance and on 10 
April the first guerrilla bands were officially approved. 9+ 
A month latter (22 May 1942), Aris Veloukhiotis organized 
the first unit of ELAS.?2 Although Veloukhiotis started 


with fifteen men and his actions were originally limited to 


of trying to achieve power by controlling the urban centers. 
Hondros (New York 1983, pp. 112-113) argues that this 
interpretation of the conflicts within the KKE and EAM is 
over simplified and adds that according to Partsialidis 
there were no differences between the party over an urban 
versus a guerrilla based resistance rather the KKE was 
determined to build a broad political base before it 
initiated a partisan war. 


91. According to Hadzis (Athens 1982, pp. 272-273) who 
became the political officer of the Central Committee of 
ELAS, the decision to proceed with the creation of armed 
bands was taken after EAM and the KKE had exhausted every 
effort to enlist the cooperation of senior Greek officers. 
Thus during a meeting on 2 February 1942, EAM decided that 
it would initiate the armed struggle against the occupation 
forces by establishing its own units in the mountains. It 
was agreed by those present (I. Polydoros, A. Tsimas, 
Hadzis, and Kostsakis), and afterwards approved by Siantos, 
that the name of the organization would be the Greek Popular 
Liberation Army (ELAS) and that the organization would come 
under EAM; the Central Committee of ELAS would receive its 
direction from the Central Committee of EAM. 


92. Aris Veloukhiotis was the nom de guerre adopted by 
Athanasios Klaras. Klaras was arrested by the Metaxas 
security service and with the agreement of Zahariadis 
(according to his brother, B. Klaras, Q Adelfos mou _o Aris, 
Athens 1984, pp. 112-113) signed the infamous declaraticn of 
repentance in order to assist the Communist Party which was 
disintegrating thanks to the successful efforts of 
Maniadakis. Klaras was not able to substantiate this and 
during the occupation, no one came forward to back his 
claim. Zahariadis himself was shipped off to Dachau and 
after the war, denounced Klaras. As a result, he was viewed 
with suspicion by the KKE Central Committee. According to 
Benetatos (Athens 1966, pp. 83-84), the Central Committee of 
EAM had not yet made up its mind whether to initiate 
guerrilla warfare when Klaras, on his own initiative, formed 
his band which was recognized after the fact. 


central Greece, he and Tsimas turned ELAS by 1943 into a 


major guerrilla force. 


In the beginning, however, Veloukhiotis was instructed to 
avoid any action that would bring reprisals upon the local 
population and ELAS even went so far as to make contact with 
the Germans to assure them that its attacks were directed 
against the Italians.?3 The acronym ELAS when pronounced 
meant Greece, which gave that organization a powerful 
propaganda tool and every effort was made to associate it 
with the revolutionary bands and heroes that had fought the 
Ottomans during the Greek War of Independence. Both EAM and 
ELAS confined their propaganda to patriotic and simple 
Slogans that aimed to equate their organizations with 


national pride and Greek history. 


Almost at the same time as the creation of EAM, on 9 
September 1941, a group of Venizelist officers established a 
republican resistance organization which they named EDES 
(National Democratic?4 Greek League) and they also could not 
attract the support of the established political parties. 
Indeed, their own party, refused any kind of cooperation or 
93. Fleischer, "Pos Evlepe to KKE tin Andistasi", Andi, 3 
May 1975, p. 13; Contacts between the Germans and the Greek 
Resistance", Greece in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis, (ed.) 
J.O. Iatrides, Hanover and London 1981, p. 56. 

94. In Greek democratic also means republican. Another 


translation of EDES would therefore be: National Republican 
Greek League. 
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support. ?° The founding members of this organization, as 


‘ well as its main cadres, came from the discharged officers 
of the 1930’s. Unlike EAM, EDES had specific political and 
socialist aims which included not only the provision that 
the organization would prevent, by any means, the return of 
the monarchy but outlined a detailed programme of economic 
and political reforms.?© These reforms included: the 
purging of the entire governmental apparatus, the armed 
forces, professional organizations as well as programmes to 
alleviate hunger and establish social justice. In addition, 
every new member of EDES had to swear unquestioned loyalty 
te ttm belde., mapuseusn CoLvI7, 777 277 TEL le upey everv 
order without doubt or hesitation. According to kK. 

i Pyromaqlou, who became the General Secretary of EDES, the 
Republican League was created to fill the political gap 
between the position of the Greek Communists and the 
traditional political parties. It did, however, accomplish 
this because the organization failed to gain the support of 
the principal leaders of the republican cause and 


consequently EDES was unable to establish a solid political 


95. K. Pyromaglou, I Ethniki Andistasis: EAM-ELAS-EDES-EKKA, 
Athens 1975, pp. 314-315. 


96. The following were listed as the primary goals of EDES: 
1) To establish in Greece the basis of a democratic 
political system of a socialist nature; 2) To prevent by any 
means the return of the King of Greece and his mob of the 
4th of August dictatorial regime, impose on those criminals 
the severest penalties such as the confiscation of their 

= property as well as the properties of their relatives and 

1 their associates during the period of the tyranny. 


base in the cities.?7 


The nominal head of EDES was General N. Plastiras, an old 
Republican officer who helped to topple the government in 
1922 a. well as the monarchy and one of the main 
ccaspirators of the abortive 1935 coup. Plastiras, however, 
had escaped from Greece in 1935 and found political asylum 
in France, where he remained until the end of the 
occupation. The actual driving force and initiative for the 
creation of EDES came from Colonel Napoleon Zervas and a 
handful of Republican officers. Zervas, unlike Plastiras, 
lacked credibility amongst republican circles and needed 
Plastiras’ name to legitimize EDES. In addition to his 
reputation as a gambler and womanizer, Zervas had 
participated in numerous conspiracies from 1916 until his 


expulsion from the Greek army in 1935. 


Why Plastiras allowed his name to become associated with 
EDES remains unknown. 78 Pyromaglou in his account of the 
Greek resistance and his participation with EDES states that 
he received instructions from Plastiras on 9 September 1941 
to return to Greece and work with the latter’s followers 


towards establishing a democratic and socialist 


97. Pyromaglou, Athens 1975, pp. 305-306. Pyromaglou 
(Athens 1975, p. 315) adds, that the political parties not 
only did not support EDES but attempted to destroy the 
organization until he and the rest of the membership went to 
the mountains on 23 July 1942. 


98. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 152. 


_ 


organization. Upon his arrival in Athens (23 September 


1941) Pyromaglou, through the intervention of Gonatas and 
Stamatopoulos, met with Zervas and shortly after agreed to 
become the General Secretary of a five man governing 
committee created in October to direct EDES.?9 According to 
Pyromaglou, Plastiras’ reputation remained high; as long as 
he abstained from active politics he was the defender of the 
republican cause. The moment he became associated with 
EDES, which was identified as a political organization, 
Plastiras ceased to be a non-partisan statesman and was 


viewed as a political opponent. 190 


Thus making Plastiras the leader of the EDES was a mistake; 
many of his supporters refused to join and either actively 
worked against it or created their own organizations.101 
These organizations: EKKA, AAA, YBE and many others, 
however, did not survive and were either disbanded, absorbed 
or destroyed by ELAS, while the remnants found their way to 
EDES and in some instances joined the Greek Security 
Battalions raised by the Germans in the spring of 1943. 
Consequently, because of the reluctance of many of the 
Republican leaders to acknowledge or support EDES it failed 
99. The committee in addition to Pyromaglou included: V. 
Petropoulos, who served as chairman; Zervas, I. Demakis; Th. 
Koudouriotis (Benetatos, Athens 1966 p. 80; Fleischer, 
Athens 1988, pp. 154-155). 

100. Pyromaglou, Athens 1975, pp. 314-315. 


101. Benetatos, Athens 1966, pp. 53-54. 


to establish a political wing and a corresponding popular 


base, as was the case with EAM. EDES, although a political 
committee existed in Athens, essentially became a guerrilla 
band and in time it even lost its republican-socialist 


complexion. 102 


After the establishment of EAM and EDES, and later of ELAS, 
the Special Operations Executive through its radio contact 
with Prometheus became aware of the different resistance 
organizations and groups that were forming and made several 
attempts to establish contact and provide support for their 
activities. Radio contact with Prometheus, however, was 
only established in the late fall of 1941 because the latter 
did not have the necessary code book with which it could 
pass on its messages to Cairo. The code book arrived 
sometime in November 1941, but it was not until the early 
spring that Cairo was satisfied that Prometheus was 
legitimate and not under Axis control.193 on 3 March 1942 
SOE Cairo instructed Prometheus to provide protection for 
agents that would shortly be arriving in Greece by parachute 
as well as secure safe places for the weapons and explosives 
that would be dropped by airplanes. In addition, Cairo 
ordered Prometheus to begin the process of recruiting 

102. See Chapter 7._ 

103. The code book was delivered by an SOE agent, Gerasimos 
Alexatos, (Istorikon Archion Ethnikis Andistasis, Vol. 1, p. 
56, ed. K. Pyromaglou, Athens n.d., hereafter cited IAEA; 


Andreas Kedros, I _EJliniki Andistasi 1940-44, Athens 1981, 
p- 126). 
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individuals and their families and start preparations for 


partisan warfare, 104 


In April, Gerasimos Alexatos, an agent of the SOE1OS 
arrived in Athens from the Middle East with considerable 
funds and equipment to help in the organization of 
subversion and guerrilla warfare operations. Alexandros 
Levidis?°, a Greek officer who had organized an escape 
network for MI9 and SOE, arranged a meeting between Alexatos 
and several senior Greek officers who represented different 
Republican groups in Athens as well as a representative from 
EAM. According to Levidis, Bakirdzis and Psaros agreed to 
participate in organizing guerrilla bands and assured 
Alexatos that Zervas and Sarafis would also take part. 
Vendiris, on the other hand, who represented the more senior 
Republican officers, refused outright and insisted that such 
activity was both premature and would have negative 
consequences. Aleko Seferiadis!9’, an associate of 


Prometheus!°8 


, proposed the creation of guerrilla bands to 
be led by Republican officers and appealed to those present 
to encourage such candidates to join EAM, 199 

104. IAEA, Vol. 4, p. 46. 

105. Also see Chapter 6. 


106. On the Levidis organization see Chapter 6. 


107. He was the cousin of the poet Seferis (Woodhouse, 


Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 29). 
108. Hadzis, Vol. 1, Athens 1982, p. 373. 


109. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 26. 


All those present, however, insisted that they would 


terminate all contact with Cairo! if they were asked to 
cooperate witi: EAM. In addition, they refused to authorize 
any Republican officers to join EAM. lLevidis, on the other 
hand, attempted in vain to persuade them that because EAM 
was controlled by the KKE it was to their interests that any 
future armed forces of that organization should be placed 
under the direction of Republican officers. As matters 
stood, he argued, their refusal would not hinder EAM from 
organizing guerrilla forces but if Republican officers led 
these units it would minimize the influence of the Greek 
Communist Party.1+1 a few days later Levidis set up another 
meeting for Alexatos this time with Zervas, Pyromaglou and 
Koutsogiannopoulos, the new leader of Prometheus. They 
agreed to organize guerrilla activity in the mountains and 
even set up areas of responsibility for each organization 
that would be led by those present. Zervas accepted to 
concentrate his actions in Epiros and western Greece; Psaros 
undertook jurisdiction over central Greece. Sarafis was 
given Thessalia and Bakirdzis, who had lost all interest in 
espionage and underground work in Athens, assumed that all 


the partisan forces would be placed under his command. 112 


110. The implication in the Greek sources is that contact 
with Cairo meant the SOE. 


111. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 23 ff. 


112. L. Spais, Peninda Chronia Stratiotis, Athens 1970, p. 
225; IAEA, Vol. 4, p. 35; Pyromaglou, O Kartalis kai i 


It was further agreed that Alexatos would report all this to 


Cairo and afterwards he would divide the 2,000 gold 
sovereigns he had brought amongst those who had agreed to 
set up guerrilla bands. Ten days latter Levidis made 
contact with Alexatos and the latter informed him that Cairo 
had instructed him to divide the funds between EAM and EDES 
- there was to be no support for any other organization. 113 
Shortly after, Levidis was informed by MI6 that he was not 
to involve himself with guerrilla activities and concentrate 


on the transportation of British soldiers to the Middle 


East. 114 


It was not coincidental that it was during this period that 
Aris Veloukhiotis had received formal permission to 
establish the first ELAS band in central Greece. The SOE in 
Cairo had instructed Alexatos to turn over his supply of 
gold sovereigns to EDES and EAM; this division, however, did 
not please Zervas who felt cheated by the British and 
assumed that they now were favouring EAM. Alexatos, 
meanwhile began to fear for his life and sought refuge with 
Eoochi tou, Athens 1965, p. 150; Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 
113. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 27. Fleischer (Athens 1988 p. 
241 note 74) who interviewed Levidis, suggests that the 
British were not prepared to severe contact with EAM and 
that is why they decided to support only EDES and EAM and 


exclude those who refused to cooperate with the Left. 


114. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 30. 


the KKE and according to post war accounts his reports to 


Cairo began to down play Zervas and advocated support for 
EAM-ELAS. He remained with the KKE for four months and 

supplied them with money and a wireless set which enabled 
the KKE to establish direct contact with Cairo and acquire 


arms and supplies for ELAS. 


According to Fleischer, Cairo finally ordered Prometheus to 
end all contact with Zervas whom they no longer considered 
trustworthy. Koutsogiannopoulos, the leader of Prometheus, 
however decided that after all the preparations that had 
been made to organize EDES as a partisan force it would have 
been counter productive to cut off Zervas and leave the 
field to ELAS. Instead, he threatened that unless Zervas 
went to the mountains and organized guerrilla warfare he 
would declare him a traitor and a swindler on the BBC, 


zervas accordingly left Athens on 23 July 1942,217 


It must be kept in mind that the arrangements that were made 


by the SOE for the organization of guerrilla warfare took 


115. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 241. 


116 Alexatos not only brought 7,100 gold sovereigns to the 
KKE but turned over to them at least one wireless set and 
helped them repair a second (Ioannidis, Athens 1979, pp. 
124-125 and p. 513 note 40). 


117. Fleischer (Athens 1968, p. 242, notes 76, 77 and 78), 
bases his account of this episode on a series of articles 
published in the newspaper Akropolis by both Zervas and 
Koutsogiannopoulos; Report on SOE Activities in Greece and 
the Islands of the Aeg2an Sea, Cairo 27/6/45, p. 53. 
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place before the arrival of the Harling Mission and even 
earlier than the abortive effort by the Greek Government~in- 
Exile to set up a committee to coordinate all resistance 
activity through the efforts of I. Tsigantes. 118 When 
Woodhouse, the only member of the Harling team who was to 
remain after the destruction of the Gorgopotamos viaduct, 
landed in Greece in October 1942, he immediately set out to 
find Seferiades, who was present at the meeting that Levidis 
had organized.119 This certainly offers a direct link 
between the SOE arrangements of April 1942 with the plans 


for guerrilla warfare in the fall of 1942. 


In the summer of 1942, both ELAS and EDES, although 
numerically small and possessed with only primitive arms, 
initiated sporadic attacks against the Italians. The SOE in 
Cairo, as indicated above, was fully aware of the political 
situation in Greece and its relationship to the resistance. 
Through Prometheus, they were in contact with EDES and EAM- 
ELAS and thanks to the transmitter left behind by Alexatos, 
they also had a direct link with the KKE. Before the 
battles of El Alamein and Stalingrad, "Set Europe Ablaze" 
was the catchword in Whitehall and the raison d’etre of the 


SOE. Consequently, any organization, whatever its politiccl 


118. See chapter six. 


119. According to Woodhouse (Something Ventured, London 
1982, p. 29 and 33), Seferiadis was captured by the Italians 
on his way to meet up with the Harling Mission. Woodhouse 
had also met Seferiadis in Cairo. 


™. 


outlook, was a welcome addition to the subversive war the 


Special Operations Executive was planning against the Axis 


in Europe. 


As will be indicated in chapter six the SOE as well as the 
other intelligence services were equally aware of the 
expanding underground in Athens and its potential for 
sabotage and subversive operations. Yet, as far as the SOE 
was concerned the guerrilla war aspect of the resistance 
remained the first priority. The prospect of partisan 
groups engaging in future ongoing clashes with the 
occupation authorities certainly fired the imagination of 
the SOE planners in Cairo without regard for the political 
consequences of supporting organizations whose very ethos 
went against the post-war policies of the British and Greek 


governments. 


For the SOE, the military and political situation in Greece 
was viewed from the perspective of the mountain, a factor 
which is reflected by all the post-war memoirs of the main 
participants and secondary literature produced on the Greek 
resistance. The other resistance, the "Secret War" as its 
main Greek protagonists have called it, has largely been 
excluded from the annals of Greek resistance literature. 
"The Secret War" took place in basements and dark alleys in 
Athens and in other urban centers. It was fought by men and 


women in constant terror of their lives while encoding and 


decoding radio signals from Cairo or collecting military 


information in the midst of the occupation authorities. 
Perhaps it lacked the romanticism of the mountain war, but 
it played a significant role in the history of the 


occupation and made a major contribution to the war in the 


Middle East. 
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s Part IIl 


Covert Operations and Guerrilla Warfare 1941-1944 


Chapter 6 


Covert Operations 1941-1944 


During the first year of the occupation, the British 
intelligence services reacted to events in Greece and were 
Slow to establish their own priorities. As the situation 
unfolded in the fall and winter of 1941-1942, the British 
were faced with three not necessarily compatible options. 
The first, was necessitated by the large number of Allied 
soldiers who had either avoided capture or had escaped from 
internment and found asylum with a sympathetic Greek 
population. Consequently, the British were forced to deal 
with this situation and make some attempt to bring those men 
out of Greece. In the process, they stumbled into a means 
of establishing espionage networks by recruiting individuals 
in Greece, who had inadvertently become participants in 
clandestine activities by giving refuge to British and 


Allied troops. 


The second option came about as a result of the need to 
create espionage networks in Athens, and in other urban 
areas, to spy on the Axis forces, particularly on their 
shipping. Since the war in North Africa was not going well 


for the British, information that would enable the Royal 
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Navy to choke off the Africa Corps’ supply line from Piraeus 
and Krete was of critical importance. As mentioned above, 
the speed of the German conquest of Greece had not afforded 
+he British intelligence services much of an opportunity to 
establish espionage networks before they pulled out of the 
country. In addition, most of the few that were organized 
belonged to the SOE, whose primary goal was the organization 
of guerrilla warfare and not espionage. The latter 
activity, represented the third option available to the 
British, and proved not only incompatible with es ionage but 
created considerable difficulties with the Foreign Office as 


well as with the Greek Government-in-Exile. 


As will be indicated below, the British attempted to 
accomplish all three objectives; not with a definite set 

of priorities and over all co-ordination of their 
intelligence services in Greece but rather developed an ad 
hoc approach to exploit situations as they unfolded. 
Consequently, without specific guidelines, each intelligence 
service pursued its own aims and often in direct competition 
with other intelligence agencies in the Middle East. For 
example, although it was not the SOE’s task to collect 
intelligence it yuickly became obvious that its missions in 
Greece, in the course of their subversive and guerrilla 
activities, acquired much useful information. However, 
officers and agents of the SOE were trained in subversive 


operations and not in intelligence work, but despite this 


My 


they were often required to set up intelligence networks. 


The requests came from GHQ Middle East, which occasionally 
needed intelligence on the Axis forces in Greece and had to 
rely on the SOE because it had established secret missions 
ahead of the other British intelligence organizations. By 
the third year of the occupation of Greece and the islands 
of the Aegean, the SOE had deployed eighty-two missions 
which included six hundred and eleven British personnel and 
four thousand Greeks. The lack of training in intelligence 
work not only exposed SOE personnel to unnecessary risks, 
but the information gathered from these missions and 
forwarded to the Midale East, although considerable in 
quantity if not in quality, reached such proportions that by 
1944 the Cairo headquarters of the SOE was no longer able to 


cope with the volume. 1? 


The intelligence operations discussed in this and the next 
chapter offer some examples of the ad hoc approach adopted 
by the British which led to both espionage and other covert 
activities in the Greek cities and the organization of 
guerrilla warfare in the mountains. They illustrate the 
difficulties that arose not only from attempting to 
implement espionage, sabotage and guerrilla operations by 
individual British intelligence services, but also the 


inability to coordinate these activities by a single agency. 


1. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean, Appendix X. 
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On the operational level, lack of clear directives not only 
fostered competition amongst the intelligence services, for 
agents and resources, but jurisdictional overlapping often 


brought about disastrous resuits. 


Some of these difficulties are illustrated by one of the 
first intelligence operations to Greece which lasted from 
November 1941 to January 1942. It was organized as a joint 


MI9-SOE mission but it was the Special Operations Executive 


2 


which provided the main contacts in Greece. The objectives 


of this operation was to gather information and conduct 
sabotage for the SOE, and facilitate the escape of British 
soldiers and Greek nationais to the Middle East on behalf of 
MI9. As it turned out, these activities were not only 
incompatible but the attempt to bring together these diverse 
objectives led to disaster which had a profound impact upon 


the development of the Greek resistance and the SOE. 


The operation began on 14 November 1941, when a submarine 


(VML 3) disembarked an MI9 team led by John Atkinson and 


3° Atkinson 


Harry Grammatikakis at the island of Antiparos. 
2. Richard Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in 
Greece", Greece in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis, ed. John 
O. Iatrides, Hanover and London 1981, p. 114. 


3. According to Foot and Langley (London 1979, p. 92), 
Atkinson’s first name was not John but they only provide the 
initials of G.D. The secondary Greek sources, covering this 
particular episode, all use the name of John (see: 
Alexandros Zaousis, Qi Dyo Ochthes 1939: mia Prospathia gia 
Ethniki Symphiosi, Part B (I), p. 73; Dimitris Gatopoulos, 
istoria tis Katochis, Athens 1949, pp. 207-216; G.B. 


Ioannidis, Ellines kai Xenoi Kataskopoi stin Ellada, Athens 


had himself been a prisoner of war after the British 


withdrawal from Greece in April but had managed to escape 


with the help of Alexander Zannas, the head of the Greek Red 


1952, pp. 22-40. The sources dealing with Atkinson and his 
activities at Antiparos are not in agreement concerning his 
role in Greece, or even the period of time he spent there. 
According to the accounts listed above, Atkinson arrived in 
Greece in October 1941 and was captured py the Italians in 
January 1942. The British accounts refer to Atkinson’s 
presence in Greece and his capture but do not provide any 
additional details. Foot and Langley (London 1979, p. 92) 
state that Atkinson’s mission was to assist British soldiers 
to escape from Greece and almost all the members of the team 
were captured in January 1942. In addition, the submarine 
Triumph sent to facilitate the rescue was lost at Antiparos. 
According to Roskill (The War at Sea, Vol. 3, London 1954, 
p. 443), the submarine Triumph was sunk by a mine on the 
14th of January 1942 in the Gulf of Athens (presumably the 
Saronic Gulf), whereas Janes Fighting Ships (New York 1945) 
lists the submarine lost on the 16th of January 1942 in the 
Aegean. Bickham Sweet-Escott (Baker Street Irreqular, 
Lendon 1965, p. 119), on the other hand, suggests that this 
event took place in the spring of 1942 and its purpose was 
to make contact with Greeks willing to work for the British. 
He also adds that the group was brought to Antiparos by 
submarine but he does not indicate that it was lost. Ina 
later account, Sweet Escott ("SOE in the Balkans", p. 8) 
refers to a single British officer who was captured at 
Antiparos in February 1942. Woodhouse (Apple of Discord, 
London 1948) writes about the capture of a British officer 
at Antiparos but does not provide any other information. 

The Greek references listed above derive their facts from 
the account of Alexander Zannas, (I Katochi: Anamniseis— 
Epistoles, Athens 1964, p. 74ff.), although they provide 
some aspects not covered by Zannas. The most reliable 
source for this episode is provided by Admiral Panagiotis E. 
Konstas (I_ Ellas 1940-1950: ai Polemikai, Politikai kai 
Diplomatikai Anamniseis tou, tis Dekaetias 1940-1950, Athens 
1955, pp. 244-246), the head of the Greek secret service in 
Cairo. Konstas bases his account not only from his own 
recollection of the event but on the transcripts of the 
post-war trial of the collaborators on the island of S1r0s, 
where Atkinson and the rest of his team stood trial for 
espionage by the Italian authorities and as such had the 
benefit of consulting the Italian documents concerning this 
event. Another reliable source, although it only provides a 
brief reference to the Atkinson affair, is the Istorikon 
Archeion Ethnikis Andistaseus, (ed. K. Pyromaglou, Vol. 2, 
Athens n.d., pp. 38-39). 
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Cross, and made his way by Kaiki? to Alexandria.°® Shortly 
after his arrival, he volunteered to work for section N of 
MI9. Atkinson was in charge of the base that was 

established at Antiparos and Grammatikakis was responsible 


for espionage and escape operations. 


From Antiparos, they attempted to establish escape routes. 
for British soldiers and Greeks to the Middle East. [In this 
endeavor, Atkinson made contact with those who assisted in 
his own escape and with their support he organized the 
escape routes. By coming into contact with these groups, 
Atkinson became one of the few links between the rudimentary 
underground groups forming in Athens and British 
intelligence in Cairo. In late October or early November, 
Ackinson went to Athens and made contact with Alexander 
Zannas and through him acquired access to other clandestine 
organizations which initially were set up to help escaped 
British soldiers but by now were getting involved with 
espionage and sabotage. © During the course of the meeting, 
Zannas informed Atkinson about the various sabotage 


activities accomplished by some groups, and made a strong 


4. A Kaiki is a small motor powered fishing boat. 
5. Zannas, Athens 1964, p. 73. 


6. According to Zannas (Athens 1964, p. 74), Atkinson 
arrived by submarine at Euboia and made his way on foot to 
Athens. He was able to reach Zannas through a mutual 
friend, P. Sifnaios. Zannas and Atkinson met at the home of 
Sifnaios were Atkinson was staying and where he had found 
refuge in the course of his escape in April. 


appeal for British support regarding the famine that was 


ravaging Greece and in particular the population of Athens 
and Piraeus. Atkinson, with Zannas’ help set up an escape 
route which ran from Athens to Anabysos, then to Antiparos 
and afterwards by submarine to Egypt.’ Indeed, shortly 
after, twenty-two British and five Creeks were able to leave 
Greece by that route. During their discussion, however, 
Zannas noticed that Atkinson made notes of everything 
discussed, including the names of those involved with 
clandestine activities. When Zannas objected to this, 
Atkinson promised that he would later destroy his papers.® 
Zannas, in addition to his role in assisting British 
soldiers, was involved with supporting other individuals 
participating with sabotage work and was in contact with 
newly formed groups concerned with intelligence gathering.? 
As a member of Athenian society, Zannas was able to use his 
influence and position to support these groups as well as 


recruit other prominent individuals to work against the 


7. Zannas, Athens 1964, pp. 78-79. 
8. Zannas, Athens 1964, p. 77. 


9. Zannas’ role in the underground movement was that of a 
link between several groups involved with espionage and 
sabotage. As the head of the Greek Red Cross he was under 
constant surveillance and could only be involved indirectly. 
He had direct access to Evert, the commander of the Athenian 
Police and to the Archbishop of Athens, both of whom aided 
and abated many of the different clandestine groups set up 
in Athens. Zannas’ brother, Sotirios, had been an agent of 
Section D in 1940-1941 but was forced to leave Greece 
because of his involvement with the Maleas organization, 
another group that hid and assisted British soldiers to 
escape to the Middle East (Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 20). 


occupation forces.}9 


It is not certain why Atkinson became involved with the 


collection of intelligence and shortly after with sabotage 


or if indeed it was part of his orders. His first 


breakthrough came when he acquired the services of an 


Italian Sergeant, Bero Likeri, who was part of the Italian 
garrison at Paros. Likeri was able to give Atkinson and his 
group advance warning of any Jtalian or German search 


parties on the island as well as provide information 


11 


concerning the garrison on the island of Paros. Atkinson, 


with the help of the Zannas group and through contacts with 
local fishermen and small ship owners, all anxious to do 
something against the occupying forces, was able to 
establish an intelligence network which provided information 


about Axis naval movements in and out of the Kycladis 


islands. 12 


10. In the summer of 1941, Zannas purchased four bombs from 
a Communist organization (for 280,000 drachmas) which he 
turned over to Nikos Nikolaidis and Stavros Margaritis. 

Both of these men had found employment at the Elefsina 
airport which was used by the German air force and wished to 
try their hand at sabotage. After they acquired the bombs, 
they planted the first two in German aircrafts bound for 
Krete or North Africa and’ set them to explode one hour after 
the planes were in the air. The third bomb, however, 
exploded on the ground next to a loaded bomber which caused 
the destruction of several aircraft (Zannas, Athens 1964, 
pp. 76-77). 


11. At Antiparos, Atkinson was able to operate from the 
summer home of a Greek lawyer, Spyros Tsavellas (Ioannidis, 
Athens 1952, p. 23). 


12. Ioannidis, Athens 1952, p. 24; Zaousis, Athens 1987, 73- 
74. 


«. 


His early success, according to one account, made him 


anxious to expand his activities and he agreed to attempt 
the destruction of two German tankers which had arrived at 
the island of Milos.1!3 In November 1941, Atkinson with the 
assistance of a local fishing boat captain, Anypfandis, and 
two of his men arrived in Milos and planted explosive 
charges against the hulls of the ships. In the early hours 
of the morning, the explosives went off and both ships were 
sunk.!4 The destruction of the German ships increased 


15 


Atkinson’s prestige with the islanders and attracted more 


volunteers to help with information and escape work, but the 
increasing level of activity also attracted the attention of 


the Italian garrison at Paros. 


In early January 1942, the Italians sent a patrol to 
Antiparos and despite warnings from Likeri to leave quickly, 
Atkinson delayed his departure from the islana.?© on the 
13. Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 73. 


14. According to Spyro Kotsis, Midas 614, Athens 1976, p. 
127, the explosives were timed to go off at 9:00 A.M. At 
that time the ships were usually five hundred meters from 
the harbor and according to Atkinson’s calculation they 
would sink in deeper water. 


15. Fortunately, for the population of Milos the German and 
Italian authorities assumed the attack against the ships was 
the work of British commandos and did not exact retribution 
against the inhabitants of the island (Ioannidis, Athens 
1952, p. 26; Kotsis, Athens 1976, p. 127). 


16. In the version provided by Zannas (Athens, pp. 78-80), 
Atkinson had left Antiparos and returned from Egypt by 
submarine in mid December 1941 in order to organize the 
escape of another group of twenty British and four Greeks. 


a 


6th of January, the Italians surrounded the house where 
Atkinson was staying and after a gun battle, during which 


one Italian officer was killed and Atkinson wounded, the 


17 


entire group was taken prisoner. To make matters worse, 


the Italians also captured: Atkinson’s code book, a list of 
current and potential agents, indicated by their initials, a 
seventeen page report of possible contasts in Athens 
prepared by the Greek Embassy in Cairo, ten thousand dollars 


and five hundred pounds, hiz notes from the meeting with 


Zannas and a diary of his activities in Greece. 18 


During the subsequent interrogation by the Italian security 
service, Atkinson broke down and provided his captors with 


the names on the list as well as any other contacts he had 


The group in Athens had already transported the twenty-four 
escapees to Anabyso and later to Antiparos, just in time to 
be re-captured by the Italians. Shortly after, the British 
submarine was also sunk. 


17. According to Ioannidis (Athens 1952, p. 26), Atkinson 
and his associates were betrayed because someone affiliated 
with the group was disenchanted over a failed affair with a 
woman and informed the Italians as an act of revenge. 
Kotsis (Athens 1976, p. 127), on the other hand, suggests 
that it was the activities of the group which attracted the 
attention of the Italian garrison. This is also 
corroborated by Konstas (Athens 1955, p. 246), who states 
that according to the evidence produced in the post-war 
trial of the collaborators at Syros, the presence of the 
group at Antiparos became known to the Italians by "an 
unfortunate incident" and by the incredible carelessness of 
Atkinson, who at one point was fishing by dropping hand 
grenades in the sea. 


18. Konstas, Athens 1955, p. 246; Zannas, Athens 1964, p. 
80, Kotsis, Athens 1976, p. 128; Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 
74; Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 1965, p. 
119. 


made and with whom he had worked.!9 the impact of 


Atkinson’s disclosures was a severe blow to the Athenian 
underground groups and to those who had been involved with 
Atkinson’s network in the Kycladis.2° as a result of 
Atkinson’s confession, at least fifty individuals were 
arrested by the Italians, including some of the most 
prominent Athenians who were involved with the underqrourd 
or who had given refuge to Atkinson in the course of his 
first escape. Many others, such as Panagiotis 
Kanellopoulos, were forced to go into hiding and leave the 


country in order to avoid arrest.21 


The arrests and subsequent trials astonished the Athenians 


almost as much as the fact that those apprehended were 


22 


involved with espionage. This represented the first major 


19. Konstas, Athens 1955, pp. 246-247; Zannas, Athens 1964, 
p. 81; Kotsis, Athens 1976, p. 128; Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 
74. 


20. Many received long prison sentences but Atkinson and his 
immediate associates were condemned to death and executed 
some months later. 


21. Others included: Captain Theodoros Koundouriotis, the 
son of one of Greece’s most famous admirals and one of those 
who had helped set up the Bakirdzis cell; Leon Polymenakos, 
a distinguished physician and Kanellopoulos’ doctor; 
Panagiotis Klapeas, a well known lawyer; two senior 
officers, Aristidis Pallis and Basilis Angelopoulos (Kotsis, 
Athens 1976, pp. 128-129). In addition to Kanellopoulos, 
Col. Bakirdzis was mentioned in Atkinson’s papers and he too 
had to leave Greece and was succeeded by a naval officer, 
Charalambos Koutsogiannopoulos with the code name of 
Prometheus II (Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 75). 


22. Christidis, Athens 1971, p. 258, 27 April 1942. 
Atkinson and those implicated with him were tried in 
February 1943 (the trial lasted from 9th to the 17th of 
February). Atkinson along with Arvanitopoulos, Tzavellas, 
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success of Italian counter-intelligence and a significant 
set back for the Athenian underground, particularly of those 
groups made up of individuals loyal to the Greek Government- 
in-Exile or, at any rate, those opposed to revolutionary 
change. Even some who styled themselves as the Republican 
members of these organizations represented the more 
conservative wing of the Greek Liberal Party and although 
not royalist in sentiment, they would have accepted a 
constitutional arrangement that included the Greek King. [In 
their absence, control of the Athenian underground passed to 
less well known individuals with little influence over 
public opinion and also to more radical elements who either 
belonged to the Left or were extreme opponents of the 


monarchy. 


In the critical period between 1941-1942, when the 
resistance was being organized, the absence of moderates 
such as Panagiotis Kanellopoulos, one of the few pre-war 
politicians willing to participate in a resistance movement 
and prepared to accept the Greek Government-in-Exile, left 


the initiative to the Greek Communists and the more radical 


23 The response of the Greek political leaders 


Republicans. 
and two others closely affiliated with the group were 
executed on 24 February 1943 (Konstas, Athens 1955, p. 247). 


23. According to Zaousis (Athens 1987, p. 85), Kanellopoulos 
had excellent contact with the officer corps and was ina 
good position to get Greek officers to participate ina 
resistance organization. Hagen Fleischer (Stema kai 
Svastika: I Ellada tis Katochis kai Adistasis 1941-1944, 
Athens 1988, p. 161) writes that Kanellopoulos had 
established links with Greek Republican officers such as 


— 


to the occupation was at best passive and in some cases 


outright defeatist. The leaders of the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, as well as of the factions that 
existed within the organizations, viewed the possibilities 
of resistance as premature and did not entirely trust the 
military leadership to conduct such an endeavor.** The 
leaders of the smaller parties either believed in an 
ultimate Axis victory or preferred to follow the lead of the 
Communists in the creation of the National Liberation Front 


(EAM) . 


For the SOE in Cairo, the disaster at Antiparos aggravated 
the tensions which existed between the professional soldiers 
that made up the Operations Directorate, who were 
responsible for the Atkinson mission, and the members of the 
Political Directorate, whose agents Atkinson had betrayed to 
the Italians. From this point on, relations between two the 
departments got worse and the Political Directorate made it 
a point of withholding information about its agents and 


organizations from its colleagues in operations. 2° The 


Bakirdzis, Sarafis, and Psaros as well as with monarchists 
in order to organize a resistance movement. At the same 
time Kanellopoulos refused to cooperate with EAM since he 
opposed the creation of large organizations and preferred 
the establishment of a number of small well organized 
groups. 


24. For an analysis of the attitudes of the Greek political 
leaders see: Hagen Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 155-161; K. 
Pyromaglou, I Ethniki Adistasis: EAM-ELAS-EKKA, Athens 1975, 
pp. 215-221. 


25. Sir John Stevens, British Wartime Policy towards 
Yugoslavia and Greece, pp. 216-217. 
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situation improved somewhat, after the two directorates were 
dissolved and the SOE in Cairo was once again organized into 
country sections in August of 1942. Unfortunately, the 
first British mission into occupied Greece (the Harling 
Mission) left Cairo without any briefing from the experts of 
what had been the Political Directorate, thanks in part to 


the self imposed isolation of the two SOE departments. 25 


In early 1942, the Prometheus group underwent a major 
reorganization because Bakirdzis had to leave Greece 
following the Atkinson disclosures.*’ His successors, who 
operated under the code name of Prometheus II, were accepted 
by SOE Cairo in March 1942 but the new organization was 
largely composed of anti-monarchical and left-wing oriented 
members. 28 Bakirdzis, although labelled as the "red 


colonel", and later a member of ELAS, was less inclined to 


hold extreme views.7?2 


26. According to Bickham Sweet-Escott ("SOE in the Balkans", 
p. 18), none of the Greek experts of the Political 
Directorate were asked to brief the Harling Mission because 
it was supposed to be an operational matter and therefore 
not their concern, also see Chapter 7. 


27. Until the arrival of its code book, the Prometheus group 
had concentrated on minor acts of sabotage such as placing 
explosives in German automobiles (IAEA, Vol. 1, pp. 56-57). 


28. The new leadership of Prometheus included: Charalambos 
Koutsiogiannopoulos, Dimitris Bardopoulos and Ilias 
Degiannis. All three were dismissed from the armed forces 
for their part in the republican coup of 1935 (Zaousis, 
Athens 1987, p. 76). 


29. During the December uprising in 1944 Bakirdzis was 
commander of the ELAS forces in Makedonia and this was one 
of the few regions that remained tranquil during the 


The first major activity undertaken by the Prometheus group 


was during the period of June ~- July 1942, when it received 
orders from GHQ Middle East, through the SOE in Cairo, to 
mount an all out sabotage campaign in Athens in order to 
cause as much delay as possible to the Axis forces and 
supplies reaching the Africa Corps from Greece. Asa 
result, the Prometheus organization succeeded in sinking one 
tanker and one cargo ship loaded with ammunition just before 
both ships were to sail to Libya. Shortly after, Prometheus 
managed to damage seriously two more tankers and two 
additional cargo ships, putting them out of commission for 


several weeks, 29 


Later in the year, Prometheus II was instructed by SOE to 
acquire information on eight new German submarines stationed 
at Piraeus. Prometheus II had contact with Psalidakis, a 
naval engineer who was employed as a draftsman by the 
Germans. Psalidakis managed to steal some documents from 
the German naval base at Piraeus and pass them on to 
Prometheus I1. 21 Shortly afterwards Prometheus II was able 
to transmit to Cairo that the eight new submarines were 


French which had been turned over to the Germans by the 


rebellion of the Left. 


30. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix IV. 


31. K. Bastias, Bradini 17 - 21 April 1945, “Prometheus”. 
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Vichy government. 22 


Other clandestine groups formed on their own and sought out 
to establish contact with the British and the Greek 
intelligence services in the Middle East. In the beginning 
these groups were organized spontaneously to assist British 
soldiers left in Greece and it was this experience that had 
initiated them in clandestine work. Hundreds of people in 
Greece took enormous risks by hiding British soldiers and in 


the early stages of occupation it provided a means of 


opposing the Axis forces. 73 


Several such groups formed escape organizations. One of the 


most successfu] was the Bouboulina network established by 


34 In addition to employing her own 


Lela Karagiannis. 
32. Psalidakis acquired the documents in a rather simple 
manner. He noticed that four new German officers had been 
holding meetings with the senior base officers ina 
particular room. After one of these meetings, he persuaded 
the guard to let him enter the room on the pretext that he 
had to get the place ready for the next meeting. Since 
Psalidakis was well known by the personnel of the base the 
guard did not find his request unusual. Once inside, 
Psalidakis was able to take the appropriate documents by 
hiding them in a loaf of bread. The Germans quickly 
realized that the documents were missing and ordered all the 
Greek personnel of the base to be searched. When it came to 
Psalidakis’ turn, the base commander excused him on the 
grounds that he was a loyal employee (Zaousis, Athens 1987, 
p. 77). 


33. See chapter 5. 


34. As was the case with many Athenians in the early days of 
the occupation Karagiannis was moved by the plight of Allied 
soldiers desperately trying to avoid capture. One afternoon 
(10 May 1941) she noticed from her balcony a young man 
holding onto a lamppost. At first, the man appeared to be 
drunk but upon closer examination she ascertained that he 


sijeonil 


family, Karagiannis recruited hundreds of individuals who 


helped to feed, hide and transport Allied soldiers who had 
either been trapped in Greece or had managed to escape from 
detention. Karagiannis named her organization Bouboulina, 
after a heroine of the Greek War of Independence and by June 
1941 she was recruited by the SOE. 3° In October, however, 
Karagiannis was arrested by the Italians but after seven 


months of detention she and her husband were released. 3® 


was British and possibly injured. He was given away by his 
height and blond hair. As it turned out, the young man was 
an Australian soldier named John Wilson who had been hiding 
but was now attempting to find medical assistance because 
his wound had become infected. Karagiannis took the man in 
and from this point she hecame an active member of the 
underground. Through Wilson she discovered the whereabout 
of other Allied soldiers and established a network of safe 
houses to hide them until arrangements could be made to get 
them out oi Greece. Within a short time, her organization 
was responsible for over one hundred and fifty Allied 
soldiers and it was no mean feat to feed and look after all 
these men during the course of the famine. She sold all of 
her jewelry and with the proceeds purchased a small boat 
which she used to send the first group to Alexandria. Upon 
his return the captain of the boat, Ilias Chrysinis, brought 
back gold sovereigns, arms and a radio transmitter 
(Zalokostas, Athens [no date], pp. 21-27; Document from 
Nephele Papagiannis, Athens (no date], p. 2). 


35. Ioannidis, Athens 1952, p. 231. 


36. Papagiannis, Athens [no date}, p. 3. A major problem 
that many such as Karagiannis had to face was that the 
soldiers they kept in hiding would often get restless and 
venture out. On one occasion John Wilson, who had made a 
habit of frequenting bars and taverns, got drunk at a local 
tavern and began singing in English. Almost immediately he 
attracted the attention of two German officers who proceeded 
to arrest him. After interrogation and torture Wilson 
provided the German authorities with the names of 
Karagiannis’s children, as those responsible for hiding him. 
Later, however, he Genied this and they were freed. Another 
British soldier, Henry Lawrence, who had been captured 
betrayed Karagiannis and her husband to the authorities. 
Fortunately, Karagiannis was able to move all the soldiers 
to new safe houses and the Italian authorities were not able 
to prove anything against her. After seven months she was 
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As was the case with similar groups, Karagiannis expanded 
the activities of her organization to include espionage and 
sabotage since by this time there were few Allied troops to 
care for. Using her earlier contacts and experience in 
clandestine work she was able to gain access to various Axis 
agencies through individuals she had recruited. In 
addition, she managed to get the services of dissatisfied 
Italians as well as German anti-Nazi officers employed by 


37 The latter proved 


the various occupation authorities. 
particularly useful since they supplied her with the Italian 
and German lists of collaborators who were used by the Axis 
security services to entrap unsuspecting individuals into 
thinking they were being approached by representatives of 
British intelligence organizations. The collaborators would 
pretend to offer safe passage to the Middle East and those 
who accepted were afterwards arrested. This was 
specifically aimed at Greek officers in an effort to prevent 
them from joining the Greek armed forces in Egypt and 
Palestine or any of the resistance groups. The occupation 
authorities by trapping them had a convenient excuse to 
blackmail them or if they failed to cooperate they would be 


38 


thrown in prison. In addition, she was able to warn the 


released but while in prison she gained valuable contacts 
and learned a great deal more about clandestine work 
(Zalokostas, Athens [no date}, p. 27). 

37. Papagiannis, Athens [no date], pp. 5-6. 


38. Zalokostas, Athens [no date], pp. 29-30. 


British that the German security services had smuggled a 


team of Greek speaking Bulgarians to Egypt with the purpose 
of infiltrating the Greek armed forces in the Middle East as 


well as the Allied intelligence services. 2? 


With the aid of these contacts, as well as with a network of 
agents, Karagiannis was able to provide considerable 
information on Axis shipping, which resulted in the 
destruction of several German and Italian ships. 4° One of 
her agents, Chris Jecchinis, was able to get access to the 
naval facilities at the harbor of Salamis island and report 
on German shipping. His uncle was a sanitary engineer anda 
resident of the island. Using this contact, Jecchinis 
arranged to get a pass to visit his uncle and shortly after 
acquired a job delivering newspapers. With this cover, 
Jecchinis was able to travel to the island on a daily basis 
and keep track of German ships and, in particular, 
submarines. Through his daily visits Jecchinis collected 
information on German naval activity on the island and his 
efforts led to the destruction of several ships and 

39. Five Bulgarians had reached Cairo with fake identity 
papers posing as former Greek officers and thanks to the 
information provided by Karagiannis, three of them were 
arrested (Zalokostas, Athens [no date], p. 30; Papagiannis, 
Athens [no date], pp. 6-7). 

40. Papagiannis, Athens [no date}, pp. 6-7. She also 
discovered that German soldiers on leave were obliged to 
visit the Parthenon and arranged with the caretakers of the 
ancient temple to note the insignia of the troops; in this 
manner she could report on the movements of German 


divisions going through Athens (Zalokostas, Athens [no 
date], p. 29). 


p-4 


submarines.41 Eventually, Jecchinis managed to smuggle a 


camera and take photographs of the defence instillations 
but, shortly after, Karagiannis ordered him to leave Athens 
and join one of the British military missions in the 
Mountains. According to Jecchinis, Karagiannis sent him 
away because she was convinced that the Germans were closing 
in on her organization and she feared that if he was 
arrested he would not be able to withstand the torture and 


consequently divulge everything he knew. 42 


In the summer of 1943, Karagiannis was instructed to get in 
touch with Dertilis, the commander of the Security 
Battalions, the Greek forces organized by the puppet 
government of I. Rallis and armed by the Germans. Her 
orders were to convince Dertilis that if the Allies 
attempted a landing in Greece to turn the Security 
Battalions against the Germans. Dertilis agreed on 
condition that after the war his cooperation would be taken 


into account by the Greek Government. 43 


Unfortunately, her transmitter had broken down and she sent 


Dertilis’ message through the Apollo organization. A few 


41. Chris Jecchinis, Beyond Olympus: The Thrilling Story of 
the ‘Train-busters’ in Nazi-occupied Greece, London 1960, 


pp. 31-32. 
42. Jecchinis, London 1960, pp. 32-41. 


43. Papagiannis, Athens [no date], pp. 7-8; Kotsis, Athens 
1976, pp. 266-267. 


days later, however, the Gestapo discovered Apollo’s 


transmitter and arrested some of its members. In the 
process, they came across Karagiannis’ message to Cairo and 
the corresponding reply. After a series of additional 
arrests and interrogations, the Germans were able to close 
in on Karagiannis and she was arrested by the SS on 11 July 
1944. Despite considerable physical and psychological 
torture, Karagiannis did not break down and thus was able to 
save most of her family and associates. On 7 September 
1944, she along with sixty-five men and five women was 


executed by machine gun fire.44 


In the beginning, the efforts of MI6, SOE and MI9 were 
plagued with organizational difficulties and lack of 
equipment, as well as trained operatives in the field and 
competent officers with an expertise in secret work. 
Slowly, however, contact was established with several 
groups; in some cases MI6 was sought out by the groups 
themselves, and by the autumn of 1942 Greek espionage 


networks were reporting on Axis military activity in Greece. 


One of the more successful of these networks was organized 

by Alexandros Levidis. Levidis was a pro-Venizelist naval 

officer who was forced to leave the Greek navy in 1932. At 
the beginning of the occupation, he was determined to carry 
44. Papagiannis, Athens {no date], pp. 7-10. Tragically, 


this was one of the last executions by the Germans in Athens 
(Kotsis, Athens 1975, p. 267-268). 


on the war against the Germans and Italians but had no 


contacts with the British and the Greek intelligence 
services in the Middle East. His only resort was to help 
hide British soldiers and assist them in escaping from 
Greece, not only to participate in the war against the Axis 
but also as he states: 

Such an endeavor was not only a debt owed 

to an ally, whose people had supported us, but if 

successful, it would have been appreciated by 


Great Britain and provided another reason for her 
energetic support of Greece after the war. 


He began with the assistance of several retired officers 
such as himself and after raising money and acquiring safe 
houses, started to collect British soldiers hiding out in 
the homes of Greek families. The name of the organization 
was Maleas and in a short time developed a string of safe 
houses as well as a considerable list of families with the 
resources to care for British soldiers. At first, everyone 
was Willing to help but as the occupation authorities 
tightened their grip on the country and imposed a death 
sentence for anyone hiding Allied soldiers people became 
less enthusiastic. Another important factor was the 
scarcity of food and soaring prices, which made the feeding 
of extra guests a considerable, if not impossible, burden on 
the average Greek family. In time, Levidis and his friends, 


as well as other organized groups, had to step in and take 


45. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 16. 
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over the hiding and feeding of British soidiers from 


families that no longer had the means to look after then. 


For Levidis, the opportunity to play a greater role in the 
underground came when he was contacted by a British agent in 
October 1941. His activities had become known by the 
intelligence services in the Middle East and an agent was 
sent to help him organize an escape and intelligence 
network. The agent, who used the name of Kriekoukias, 
handed Levidis a letter from Noel Rees, head of the MI6 


branch at Smyrna. 4 


The letter contained a list of families 
who were hiding British soldiers and Rees asked Levidis if 


he would be willing to help them escape to Turkey. 


Rees, however, did not provide any financial support or any 
suggestion as to how these men would be transported and on 
which part of the Turkish coastline they could disembark. 
In addition, Rees inquired if Levidis was interested in 
establishing an intelligence network to supply MI6 with 
information on the Axis military and naval movements. 
Again, according to Levidis, there was no support offered 
for these activities. For his part, Levidis informed 
Kriekoykias that he was willing to work for the Allied 
intelligence services but he was apprehensive at the 
haphazard manner with which the initial contact had taken 


place and the fact that an MI6 agent would be carrying a 


46. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 16. 


list of names and if caught would jeopardize dozens of 


lives.47 


A little later Levidis was contacted by a representative of 
the Greek intelligence service in Cairo and received the 
same offer from them; once again he replied that he was 
willing to do what he could, but requested the delivery of a 


48 In 


wireless radio as well as funds, weapons, etc. 
November, Levidis received another letter this time from the 


head of MI9 in Smyrna, Michael Parish, but unlike the 


previous contact with British intelligence, the letter only 


instructed him to get in touch with an agent named Trypanis. 


This contact led Levidis to another British agent, 
Lieutenant Colonel Macaskie’?, who, in turn, brought him in 
contact with a group called Daskalos set up by E. Tsellos 


and Th. Koundouriotis.°9 Levidis was instructed by Macaskie 


47. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 17. 


48. A radio finally arrived a year later (Levidis, Athens 
1975, p. 18). 


49. It is not clear to which intelligence organization 
Macaskie was attached. He was taken prisoner by the Germans 
in the 1941 campaign in Greece, escaped to the Middle East 
and had returned to Greece in the autumn of 1941. In 
December, he was recaptured by the Italians and again 
managed to escape. He was recaptured and escaped several 
more times; tried in Athens and condemned to death but was 
saved by the Italian armistice in 1943. He was hidden by 
the Archbishop of Athens, returned to the Middle East and 
parachuted into Greece in 1944. In 1947, Macaskie became 
The Times correspondent in Athens (Woodhouse, Apple of 
Discord, London 1948, p. 38, p. 232 note). 


50. Epameinondas Tsellos was a retired officer and had been 
a minister in the government prior to the Metaxas 


to take over the information gathering part of that 


organization and forward any relevant intelligence to Smyrna 
by whatever means possible, until the arrival of a wireless 
set for which Macaskie would arrange once he returned to the 
Middle East. Before his departure, Macaskie gave Levidis 
800,000 drachmas (approximately the equivalent of forty 
pounds) to help with the expenses of his organization but 
most of the money was actually used to pay for Maraskie‘’s 
transportation. Unfortunately for Levidis, Macaskie was 
captured by the Italians on the island of Kea, while 
Koundouriotis was also arrested and Tsellos was forced to 
leave Greece because their names had been on Atkinson’s 


list.°1 


dictatorship. He was a close associate of Kanellopoulos and 
together they attempted to organize an espionage cell in 
Athens (Kanellopoulos, Athens 1964, pp. 33-34). In October 
1941, Tsellos made contact with Andreas Eleftheriou and a 
month later with Spyros Melios, both agents of MI6. He was 
also to be contacted by John Atkinson but the latter was 
arrested. Although Tsellos’ name was also on Atkinson’s 
list it was misspelled when translated (instead of Tsellos 
it read Gelos) and he was able to avoid capture. After the 
departure of Kanellopoulos, Tsellos remained the principle 
link between the Committee of Six Colonels and the Greek 
Government-in-Exile. He attempted, along with and in part 
against Tsigantes, (see below) to organize a committee to 
coordinate all resistance activity in Greece but the effort 
ended in failure. He left Greece in order to report on the 
situction regarding the resistance and was to return with 
new instructions concerning the coordination of the 
resistance movement but remained in Cairo (Kotsis, Athens 
1975, pp. 92-97). The espionage network that he had 
organized was taken over by the Committee of Six Colonels 
and continued to operate under the name of Omeros (Homer) 
until liberation (Kanellopoulos, Athens 1964, p. 43 note). 


51. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 19. Levidis was also 
implicated since Atkinson carried a letter from Sotiris 
Zannas, who hau been a member of Maleas before being forced 
to leave for the Middle East. The letter fortunately was 
addressed to Alexander and it did not include a last name. 
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Just before Christmas, Levidis was summoned to the Hotel 
Plaza by the Consul of Finland at Konstantinople. > Levidis 
was apprehensive because the hotel was under German control 
and afraid that it may have been a trap. By this time, 
however, the state of his organization was near collapse 
from lack of funds and from low morale due to the failure of 
establishing contact with the Middle East; Levidis had 
little choice and decided to take a chance. At the hotel he 
was quickly reassured because the Consul of Finland gave him 
one hundred and thirty pounds and informed him that he will 


soon receive instructions. °2 


A few days later Levidis, was contacted by another 
representative of MI6 and told to turn over half the money 
to an organization in Thessaloniki, Y.B.E.>4 and keep the 
other for the expenses of his group. As a result, the 


Maleas organization was able to increase its support of 


The Italians assumed it was intended for Alexander Zannas, 
the brother of Sotiris (Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 21). 


52. Unfortunately, Levidis does not offer any explanation as 
to why the Finish council was in Athens. No doubt if the 
council was cooperating with British intelligence or had 
become an operative for a particular service he must have 
found some pretext to visit Athens. 


53. The Consul of Finland was shortly afterwards arrested by 
the Germans, while attempting to cross into Turkey from 
Thrake (Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 22-23). 


54. Yperaspistai Voreiou Ellados (Defenders of Northern 
Greece), later renamed Panellinikos Apeleftherotiki 
Organosis (PAQ) Panhellenic Liberation Organization. 


British soldiers in hiding and expand its espionage 


activities. At the same time,this organization like many 
others, also acted as a conduit to bring British and Greek 


agents from the Middle East into Greece. 


Levidis used some of the funds to purchase a small motor 
boat to smuggle British soldiers to Turkey as well as to 
send reports and receive supplies from the MI9 and MI6 
Stations in Izmir. Oddly enough, the Maleas organization 
did not have a transmitter nor would it get one until much 


later.°° 


Contact by boat, however, provided Levidis with 
thirty gold sovereigns per month which he used to maintain 
his British guests and support the other activities of 
Maleas. The amount was modest but, comments Levidis, the 
British kept the sums low on purpose; they were not so much 
interested in maintaining the comfort of their soldiers in 
Greece as they were in getting them out as quickly as 


possible. > 


Despite the on-going link with the MI9 and MI6 stations in 
Izmir, Levidis was not asked to provide any political 
intelligence regarding the situation in Greece until the 


summer of 1942.°’ His one foray into the area of armed 


55. The Maleas organization established contact with Omeros, 
another espionage network in Athens, and was able to use 
their transmitter (Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 31). 


56. Levidis, Athens 1975, pp. 23-24. 


57. In the summer of 1942, two Greek agents were sent to 
gather intelligence on the political situation and Levidis 


bet 


ak 
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resistance was quickly discouraged, and he was told to 
concentrate on the rescue of British soldiers. Levidis 
writes that the MI9 and MI6 Stations in Izmir were not 
interested in the organization of guerrilla bands, despite 
the fart that they were housed in the British consulate 
building with the SOE Station. His explanation is that MI9 
and MI6, at least their representatives in Izmir, did not 
wish to have the Maleas organization participate in any 
activity that came under the jurisdiction of ancther 
intelligence agency regardless of any positive impact this 


would have. -8 


The tendency towards specialization of intelligence activity 
was further highlighted when, in October 1942, Levidis was 
instructed to divide Maleas into two separate organizations. 
Maleas 1, was to focuss on intelligence gathering and report 
to MI6, while the other, Maleas 2, was to continue with 
getting individuals out of Greece and remain with MI9. 
Levidis gave control of the first to E. Balasakis, while he 
continued to lead the escape operations. Shortly after 
this, they received two radio transmitters and began to 


function independently of each other. °? 


(Athens 1975, p. 31) made arrangements for them to meet with 
some of the Republican leaders. 


58. Levidis, Athens 1975, pp. 29-30. Regardless of this, 
Levidis came into contact with the Midas team, led by I. 
Tsigantes, which arrived in Greece in August 1942 and 
provided them with logistical support (Levidis, Athens 1975, 
pp. 32-33). 


59. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 35. 
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By January 1943, however, the Italian security service was 
closing in on Levidis and he decided to make his escape to 
Turkey. On 25 January he arrived in Turkey and spent the 
next several days being debriefed by representatives of MI9 
and MI6. Several days later, Levidis was transported to 
Cairo and made liaison officer between the Greek and British 


intelligence services .©9 


In this new capacity, Levidis came 
face to face with the political realities that governed the 
relations between the Greek Government-in-Exile and the 
British Intelligence services with regards to the resistance 
in Greece. Levidis assumed that his new position would give 
him the opportunity to have some influence over the 
coordination of the Greek resistance groups and some say in 
the direction of the British military missions in Greece. ©! 
He quickly discovered, however, that the Anglo-Greek 
Committee, which in theory was supposed to coordinate and 
direct all resistance activity, was in practice left in the 
dark concerning the Greek resistance groups and the British 
military missions. In fact, the role of the Anglo-Greek 
Committee was relegated to providing general information to 
the press, supplied to it by the British intelligence 


services, essentially for propaganda purposes. Despite all 


his efforts Levidis could not get any details concerning the 


60. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 49 and p. 52. 


61. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 52. 


tasks of the British military missions nor any specific 


information about the guerrilla banes in the Greek 
mountains. The Anglo-Greek Committee was only informed 
about operations in general terms and always after the 


fact. 62 


In addition, Levidis came to the conclusion that the 
personnel of the British intelligence services and embassy 
officials in Cairo, dealing with Greek affairs, were divided 
between those who supported the left-wing and Republican 
groups and those who favored the continuation of the Greek 
monarchy after liberation. The justification for support of 
ELAS, according to Levidis, was originally based on the 
notion that the Communists were more likely to organize 
resistance, and later it was accepted that since ELAS 
controlled the regions which dominated the Thessaloniki- 
Athens communications link, the British had little choice 
but to support the Left. These views were reinforced by the 
reports of Edmund Myers, the head of the British Military 
Mission in the Greek mountains, and prevailed, Levidis 
concludes, until the mutinies of the Greek armed forces in 
the Middle East. Afterwards, the attitude of the 
intelligence services, under considerable pressure from the 
Foreign Office, changed and they began to down-play the role 
of EAM-ELAS in the resistance while increasing their support 
of EDES. According to Levidis, this was too late, since 


62. Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 53. 
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ELAS, with the support of the British had become so powertul 
that it ignored the directions of Allied Headquarters Middle 
East and pursued its own policies; these had little in 
common with the war effort and were directed at gaining 


control of Greece after liberation. © 


These perceptions of the policies of the British 
intelligence services were echoed by Rigas Rigopoulos, 
another leader of a major espionage network. As was the 
case with Levidis, Rigopoulos was determined to participate 
in the war against the Axis after the occupation of Greece. 
He began his clandestine activities in the fall of 1941 and 
after considerable efforts, with several of his friends he 
set up an espionage ring with the purpose of coilecting 
intelligence on Axis shipping. The choice of this 
particular type of intelligence was determined partly by the 
fact that Rigopoulos assumed that naval information would be 
most useful to the Allies and partly from convenience, since 
most of his contacts and associates were employed in the 


maritime industry and port facilities of Piraeus. ©4 


The main problem faced by Rigopoulos and his group was how 
to make contact with the British intelligence services in 
Cairo. For several months he made discreet inquiries and 
63. Levidis, Athens 1975, pp. 56-57. 

64. Regas D. Rigopoulos, Mystikos Polemos, Ellada- M. 


Anatoli: Giro apo to Istoriko tis Yperesias 5-165, Athens 
1973, p. 55. 
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finally met Kostas Perrikos, the leader of PEAN, another of 


“di 


% the many leaders of the underground groups that had formed 
in the autumn of 1941.65 perrikos did not have a 
transmitter but allegedly had contact with a guerrilla group 
in the mountains that maintained radio link with one of the 
British intelligence services in the Middle East. Through 
this means Rigopoulos was able to pass information to 
Perrikos who, in turn, managed to get it to the guerrilla 
group in the mountains and from there to the Middle East. ©6 
The arrangement was not satisfactory since it caused 
considerable delay in transmitting information. Rigopoulos 
continued to look for someone who could get his group a 
radio transmitter or who could assist him in getting to the 


Middle East in order to acquire one directly from the 


British. 


In the spring of 1942, Rigopoulos, through mutual friends, 
was able to acquire the services of Nikos Paliatseas, a 
wireless operator. ©/ Paliatseas had been a member of an 
espionage ring that was uncovered by the German security 
service but had managed to escape and also salvage the 

65. PEAN published an underground newspaper and later 
engaged in sabotage which included the destruction of the 
headquarters of ESPO, the Greek Nazi party. 

66. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 55. 

67. Paliatseas was a wireless operator in the Greek air 
force before the capitulation of the Greek armed forces in 


April 1941. He decided to remain in Atnens and volunteered 
4 to work for the British (Zaousis, Athens 1987, p. 80). 
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transmitter. With the help of Paliatseas, Rigopoulos was 
able to establish radio contact with Cairo and shortly after 
met with an SOE courier sent to organize a better system of 
communications with the new espionage yroup, now named: 
"Service 5-165".68 the courier, Menegatos, informed 
Rigopoulos that there were two motor boats available for 
carrying supplies and bulky reports as well as a certain 
amount of financial support which Rigopoulos turned down. 
In addition, Menegatos warned Rigopoulos to be extremely 
careful in dealing with the British intelligence services 
since there was considerable rivalry between them and they 
went to great lengths to withhold information from each 
other. In the event that Rigopoulos had to escape to 
Turkey, he was to trust no one he met from the British or 
Greek intelligence services until he made contact with a 
British colonel code named: "Hadzis", the head of the 
intelligence organization in Konstantinople responsible for 


Service 5-165. °©9 


Rigopoulos and his associates quickly established an 
effective espionage organization in Greece. Thanks to a 
network of contacts in the offices of the Axis controlled 
Greek merchant marine and the port facilities of Piraeus, 
Service 5-165 was able to notify the British in Cairo at 
least twenty-four hours before the departure of an Axis ship 
68. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, pp. 71-73. 


69. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, pp. 76-77. 


or convoy, as well as provide details of the cargo and the 
ultimate destination.’9 over the next year the information 
network of Service 5-165 extended to other Greek ports and 
also included intelligence on German fortifications as well 


71 During the 


as troop movements in and out of Greece. 
course of its existence, Service 5-165 was responsible for 
the sinking of fifty-five Axis ships, in addition to the 
valuable intelligence it provided to the British 


72 By the Spring of 1943, however, 


intelligence services. 
the activities of Rigopoulos’ group had been compromised 
with the arrest of Manegatos, the SOE courier. Despite the 
very careful security measures that Rigopoulos had adopted, 
several members of his organization were quickly picked up 
by the Gestapo and with the arrest of Paliatseas, the radio 
operator, it became imperative for Rigopoulos to leave 
Greece. After several abortive attempts Rigopoulos finally 
found passage on a motor boat that was taking a group to 


Turkey. Rigopoulos upon his arrival in Izmir, (July 1943), 


requested from the British consulate to meet the British 


70. One of the principal agents of Service 5-165 was 
Alexandros Kaires, who served as a civilian employee in the 
offices of the German transportation command attached to the 
Headquarters of Southern Greece (Kaufmannischer Angestelltet 
am Leitender Pionierfuhrer beim Befehlshaber 
Sudgriechenland). In this capacity, Kaires was able to 
acquire considerable intelligence on Axis shipping as well 
on transportation, including the signal communications code 
used by German airplanes and ships to identify each other 
(Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 84 and p. 138; Zaousis, Athens 
1987, Part B, pp. 79-80). 


71. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 106. 


72. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 125. 
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colonel with the code name of "Hadzis". He was informed 
that there was no one by that name and that it had been used 
as a means of confusing the Axis security services. 

Instead, he was told that he had to report to British 
intelligence in Cairo (SOE) and was given passage as well as 


an escort to Egypt. 73 


In Cairo, after Rigopoulos was debriefed, he was informed 
that there was no possibility of returning to Greece and 
that Service 5-165 had to be closed down. According to his 
post-war account of the history of Service 5-165, Rigopoulos 
contends that the SOE refused to allow him to return to 
Greece because he and his associates were opposed to EAM- 
ELAS.’4 Because of his outstanding service and his family 
connections, Rigopoulos was temporarily employed as a 
personal assistant to the Greek premier, Tsouderos, during 
which he had the opportunity to observe first hand the 
relations between the Greek Government-in-Exile and the SOE. 
At best, writes Rigopoulos, this was an uneasy relationship 
and Tsouderos was powerless to influence the policies of the 
Special Operations Executive towards the Greek resistance. 
In fact, Tsouderos went to great lengths to hide from the 
SOE that Rigopoulos, who was considered to be hostile to 
that organization, was working for the Greek Premier.’° The 
73. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 240. 

74. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, pp. 236-240. 


75. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 245. After the death of 
Metaxas in January 1941, the SOE in Athens believed that 
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pro-left and pro-republican policies of the SOE, according 
to Rigopoulos and as Levidis had discovered a few months 
earlier, were based on the premise that revolutionary 
organizations because of their experience in functioning 
underground were best equipped for resistance activity. 76 
Another aspect, however, involved the personal biases of the 


men responsible for supplying the SOE with information about 


the situation in Greece. 


The MI6 and MI9 stations in Smyrna (Izmir) were able to get 
some idea of the situation in Greece through the debriefing 
of Allied soldiers who had managed to escape from Greece. 
Since the majority of these men were given refuge and 
assisted in leaving Greece by groups and individuals 
determined to continue fighting, they were a potential 
source of recruits for the British intelligence 
organizations in Cairo. For the SOE, the main source of 
information on occupied Greece was Prometheus, and after the 
fall of 1941, direct contact was established between SOE in 


Izmir and Greece by G. Alexatos (code name Odysseus) .77 


this was a good opportunity to broaden the Greek Government 
but met with strong objections from the King. After the 
suicide of Koryzis, SOE agents attempted to maneuver General 
Alexander Mazarakis into the position of premier. According 
to Clogg ("The Special Operations Executive in Greece", 
Hanover and London 1981, p. 112), Tsouderos became aware of 
the SOE intrigues and this was the underlying motive for his 
resentment of the Special Operations Executive during the 
occupation. 


76. Rigopoulos, Athens 1973, p. 245. 


77. Gerassimos Alexatos, although a key figure in the 
development of espionage, sabotage and guerrilla activity 
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Alexatos made several visits to occupied Greece at the 
request of David Pawson, the head of the SOE in Izmir. His 
job was to maintain contact with the espionage and sabotage 
groups working for the SOE in Greece and supply them with 


funds as well as equipment and weapons. 


It was thanks to Alexatos that Prometheus II received a codec 
book and he was also responsible for establishing contact 
for the SOE with EAM.’8 an interesting aspect to this was 
that both Pawson and Alexatos were sympathetic to EAM as 
well as to the Republican groups but quite hostile to the 


Greek King and his Government.’? To what extent this 


organizations in Greece remains a mystery. It is not clear 
when he was recruited by the SOE but it was before the 
occupation (Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in 
Greece", p. 113). According to Fleischer (Athens 1988, pp. 
240-241), Alexatos was a smuggler with considerable 
experience getting in and out of Greece as well as other 
countries in the Middle East. Between 1941-1942 he brought 
into Greece funds and instructions for several groups 
working for different British intelligence services. It is 
evident from one source (Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 29) that 
Alexatos was sympathetic to the left and of considerable 
assistance to both EAM and the KKE. In August 1943, Andreas 
Tsimas travelled to Cairo as part of a guerrilla delegation 
and used the opportunity to look for Alexatos but to no 
avail. He concluded that Alexatos was terminated 
(Fleischer, Athens 198, p. 241 note 75). Odysseus, 
however, survived and the reason for his disapvearance was 
that he resumed his career in smuggling which continued 
after the war (Michael Ward, Greek Assignments: 1943 SOE ~ 
1948 UNSCOB, (private publication) Athens 1990, pp. 132- 
133). 


78. According to the Report on SOE Activities in Greece and 
the Islands of the Aegean SEA, "Appendix VIII" the SOE 
maintained daily contact with the political headquarters of 
EAM, EDES and EKKA. 


79. Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", p. 
112; Levidis, Athens 1975, p. 29. Levidis also comments 
that Pawson, as well as most of the members of Izmir 
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influenced the SOE headquarters in Cairo is not certain but, 
as the experience of Levidis and Rigopoulos had indicated, 
Pawson was not interested in reports that cast EAM in a 


unfavorable light. 8° 


According to G.H.N. Seton Watson, the information that both 
Pawson and Pirie, the SOE Greek expert in Cairo, received 
from Greece indicated that: "...preparation for resistance 
or acts of resistance, were the work of the Left, of 


81 To some extent, the 


Venizelists or of Comnunists.". 
information collected and passed on was selective and 
occasionally colored by the bias of the individual SOE 
officer. It can also be argued that an equal number of 
reports from Greece warned of the danger posed by EAM, and 
described the resistance activity of organizations that were 
prepared to accept the Government~-in-Exile and dea] with the 
constitutional problem after the war. Another problem, 
however, emerged as the flow of information increased 
dramatically after 1943. During the last year of the 
occupation, the amount of information received from Greece 


was overwhelming, and by October 1944 there were over three 


Station, were sympathetic to the Greek Left and supporters 
of the British Labor Party, although he points out that this 
did not mean that they were favorable to communism. 


80. In September 1943 Pawson was taken prisoner during the 
British operation in the Dodekanese (Clogg, "The Special 
Operations Executive in Greece", p. 107). 


81. G.H.N. Seaton Watson, "Afterward", British Policy 
towards Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, ed. 
Phyllis Auty and Richard Clogg, London 1975, p. 289. 


hundred and fifty bags of unscreened files at SOE 


headquarters in Cairo. These files represented intelligence 


fron: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


Signals from the field which at the peak period 
in 1944 reached approximately 400 per month. 
Written reports sent out from Greece by the 
BLO’s and agents. 

Verbal reports from the BLO’s and agents 
exfiltrated to Cairo. 

Captured enemy documents, plans, drawings and 
photographs. ® 


Although the primary function of the SOE was guerrilla 


warfare and subversion, it had quickly developed an 


intelligence profile in Greece supplementing and even 


surpassing the efforts of MI6. As the SOE sources of 


information expanded, General Headquarters Middle East made 


new demands on the SOE for intelligence and at its request 


established networks in the: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


a) 


e) 


f) 


Peloponnese, five missions were deployed 
covering the entire peninsula with espionage 
organizations in all the major towns such as 
Corinth and Patras. 

Athens, five espionage networks were 
established of which one, Apollo, employed over 
eight hundred agents. 

Salonica, five missions were set up but 

they did not produce significant results until 
August 1944. 

Ionian Islands, three missions were organized 
which became active in the spring of 1944. 
Crete, during the course of the occupation 
between five to eight missions operated on the 
island from as early as 1942. 

Aegean Islands, eight missions were organized 


82. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix X". 


but became active in early 1944, 83 


The sheer volume of information reaching Cairo, 
consequently, necessitated filtering and a system of 
classification which established the following priorities 


for intelligence: 


1) Military, movements and strength of Axis 
formations and defences. 

2) Political, types of organizations and their 
leaders as well as the strength of opinion of 
their followers. 

3) Naval, ship movements and harbor activities. 

4) Air, number, type of aircraft, arrivals and 
departures, airdromes and other types of air 
force installations. 

5) Social and Economic, conditions of living, 
currents of public opinion, cost of living and 
the state of the economy. 

6) Counter-intelligence, information on the Axis 
security services and on enemy agents sent to 
the Middle East. 


Under these conditions there was considerable scope for 
subjective selection of the intelligence gathered by the 
agent in the field or by the SOE Cairo headquarters staff in 
Cairo. Compounding these difficulties was the lack of 
training in intelligence work by SOE personnel, both in the 
field and at the Cairo headquarters. According to the 


Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean: 

83. Report on SOF Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, “ Appendix X". 


84. Report on SOF Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix xX". 


Officers and agents sent into the field were 
trained in subversive work but not in intelligence 
and with very few exceptions had to improvise and 
draw on their imagination in the many cases where 
they were asked by GHQ to set up intelligence 
networks. Such information when received in Cairo 
was invariably passed on to ISLD who were 
responsible for its distribution to all 
departments concerned. 8 


Accordingly, intelligence from Greece went through three 
stages of selection: a) by the agent in the field, b) at SOE 
headquarters in Cairo, and c) by MI6 before the information 
was forwarded to other agencies and departments. 

Information regarding Axis troop movements, instillations, 
defences and shipping was fairly straight forward, but 
intelligence on political subjects, to a great extent, was 
filtered according to the interests of the agent, department 
or organization in Cairo. This type of intelligence assumed 
greater significance as the occupation was nearing its end 
and the British were making plans to return to the Greek 
mainland. Consequently, apart from espionage on the Axis, 
the information received from the missions became 
increasingly important to SIME which was able to build up a 
fairly accurate picture of the situation and personalities 
in Greece. By the beginning of 1944, SIME attached one of 
its officers to the SOE headquarters in Cairo whose duty was 
to collect and collate all relevant intelligence from the 


field and according to the anonymous SOE report, at least in 


85. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix X". 
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one region of Greece, the comprehensive nature of the 
intelligence accumulated reach such proportions that: "It is 
no overstatement to say that in the case of Crete the 
information available at SOE headquarters covered every 


inhabitant who mattered in the islana.",8® 


In contrast to the experience of the SOE with Greek agents 
who opposed the Greek monarchy and the Government-in-Exile, 
the few operatives of MI6 who are known were either 
sympathetic to King George Ii or not concerned about the 
constitutional issue. As was the case with the SOE, 
potential Greek agents on their own initiative made contact 
with the Secret Intelligence Service. Part of the reason 
they made contact with MI6 instead of the SOE was 
accidental, and partly because Greek Royalists, and those 
not opposed to the dictatorship, had developed closer ties 
with representatives of the British Foreign Office, such as 


consuls and ambassadors, and these led them to MI6. 


A good example of this is the espionage organization KODROS, 
which was set up by Panagiotis Lykourezos and reported to 
the MI6 Stations in Istanbul and Cairo. Lykourezos was a 
career naval officer who left the navy in the 1930’s to 
pursue his interests in trade and shipping. In 1939, he was 
the representative of the German controlled Scoda Works in 


86. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix xX". 


Athens but in the fall of 1940 he was reactivated in the 


Greek navy. lLykourezos came from a royalist background with 
good family connections to the ruling elite. At the same 
time, his wife’s family had close ties with the leading 
republican circles in Athens. After the occupation of 
Greece, Lykourezos decided to participate in resistance 
activity but could not bring himself to join EAM or any of 
the other anti-monarchist organizations that were forming in 


the fall-winter of 1941-1942.87 


Ultimately, he decided to form his own espionage network and 
continue the struggle. 88 He was confident that with his 
contacts in the shipping industry and with Scoda he was ina 
position to provide valuable assistance to the Allies. The 
main problem, as faced by many others, was how to get in 
contact with the British intelligence services. 

Fortunately, for Lykourezos his wife, Rosa-Liza, had 
relatives in Switzerland and using the pretext that their 
child required medical attention not available in Athens, he 
managed to get her a pass to travel to Geneva in June 1942. 
In Geneva, Rosa-Liza was able, with the help of the Greek 


Ambassador, to get in touch with the head of the MI6 


87. Panagiotis Lykourezos, Mystiki Organosis Kodros: 
Chroniko apo tin Ethniki Andistasi, Athens n.d., pp. 52-54. 


88. Lykourezos (Athens n.d., p. 34) had the opportunity of 
escaping from Greece with the fleet, but then realized that 
there were more than enough good naval officers available 
and his services would be more valuable if he stayed in 
Athens. 
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Station, and after several weeks of training and debriefing 
she returned to Athens with crystals for a radio transmitter 


ana a code book. 89 


Within a matter of weeks, Lykourezos recruited several 
former Greek officers and organized his network which he 
named KODROS. Although lacking any experience in 
intelligence work he quickly adapted to a clandestine 
existence. He organized KODROS into four departments, and 
for security reasons, each totally independent of the other. 
The first department, military intelligence, was in turn, 
sub-divided into four sections which collected information 
on the Axis transportation, military, naval and air force 
units. The second department, corcentrated on political 
intelligence while the third, was organized to coordinate, 
prioritize and transmit the information collected. The 
fourth, was responsible for the procurement of safe houses 
which accommodated the radio operators and their 


transmitters. ?° 


Between the fall of 1942 to October 1944, the KODROS network 
developed into an effective espionage organization which 


provided the British with considerable information on German 


89. Lykourezos, Athens n.d., pp. 44-48. The radio 
transmitter was brought to Athens in October by the owner of 
one of the many small fishing boats that travelled back and 
forth secretly between Greece and the Middle East (Ibid. p. 
64). 


90. Lykourezos, Athens n.d., pp. 78-80. 


he 


and Italian shipping in Greece. The highlignt of KODROS’ 


efforts came on 6 October 1943 when Lykourezos was able to 
inform British naval intelligence, through MI6, that a 
German convoy had departed Piraeus and was heading for the 
island of Leros in the Dodekanese archipelago, which had 
just been liberated by the British.?1 Although Leros was 
ultimately re-captured by the Germans, on this occasion the 
British, thanks to the information provided by KODROS, were 


able to sink the German ships. 22 


Although a great deal of the information that organizations 
such as KODROS provided was also acquired through the Enigma 
decrypts, the espionage groups in Greece not only served to 
confirm intelligence already available but occasionally 
filled the gap when Enigma intelligence was not forthcoming. 
In this instance Enigma had not given advance notice of the 
convoy’s departure from Piraeus. According to Hinsley, part 
of the British decision to hold on to Leros and Samos, after 
the failure to retain some of the other islands of the 


91. Lykourezos acquired this information from General 
Vendiris who, in turn, was given the intormation by a Greek 
officer. The officer, was passing by a print shop when 
someone tossed him a small packed which contained a 
declaration to the inhabitants of Leros that the Germans had 
come to liberate them from the British. It seems that in 
preparation of the attack against Leros the Germans had 
taken over a Greek print shop and kept the employees 
confined until the convoy had departed. One of them, 
however, recognized the Greek officer and threw towards him 
the small package containing the information (Lykourezos, 
Athens n.d., pp. 96-97). 


92. Ly.tourezos, Athens n.d., pp. 100-104; Konstas, Athens 
1955, p. 415. 
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Dodekanese, was infiuenced by the destruction of the German 
convoy that was headed for Leros.?3 The KODROS group was 
congratulated by the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet and after the war Lykourezos was thanked 


personally by Admiral cunningham. 94 


KODROS also served as the main link between the Greek 
political leaders in Athens and the British and Greek 
Government-in-Exile in Cairo and London. Lykourezos, 
however, was convinced that his reports on the political 
situation, regarding the resistance in Greece, were largely 
ignored. The situation changed by the end of 1943 and 
Lykourezos was now asked to provide information on the 
organization of EAM-ELAS and EDES as well as maps of the 


areas under their control. 29 


Perhaps the most remarkable of all the clandestine networks 
organized in Greece, during the occupation, was set up by 
Ioannis Peltekis, code name Apollo. ?® Peltekis had served 
as an officer in the Greek army during the Albanian 
campaign. ?? After the occupation he was recruited by the 
93. Hinsley, Vol. 3, New York 1984, p. 126. 


94. Lykourezos, Athens n.d., pp. 104-105; Konstas, Athens 
1955, p. 415. 


95. Lykourezos, Athens n.d., p. 122. 
96. Apollo was the name of the organization but the radio 
code name was Yvonne ("Report on Organization Yvonne", 


Peltekis File No. 1, Benaki Museum). 


97. "Confidential Report", 29 June 1945, Peltekis File No. 


Prometheus organization and in January 1943 acted as the 


contact between Woodhouse and Prometheus II, when the former 
went to Athens to meet with the Six Colonels and 
representatives of the EAM Central Committee. 78 According 
to Thanases Hadzis, a member of the Central Committee of 
EAM, Peltekis served as an informal liaison between 
Prometheus and the National Liberation Front.?? Almost at 
the same time, Peltekis joined another clandestine group, 
Ethniki Drasis, formed in the first year of the occupation. 
It was not uncommon for those who participated in 
clandestine activities in the cities to belong to more than 
one group. One important draw back, was that most of these 
networks were formed by individuals who knew each other and 
the danger of arrest was very high if one organization was 


compromised which also included members of another group. 


Ethniki Drasis, however, could not survive the political 
divisions of its members and shortly after, one faction led 
by Peltekis, left the organization to form a center-left 
group. 190 Unfortunately, the Peltekis group was broken up 


by the Axis security services and Peltekis was forced to 


1, Benaki Museun. 

98. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 58-60. 
99. Hadzis, Athens 1982, Vol. 1, p. 373. 

100. Ethniki Drasis was formed by a staunch Royalist, 
Siphnaios. Despite this it also attracted Republicans and 


even Greek leftists (Zaousis, Athens 1987, Meros B (I), p. 
65). 
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flee to the Middle East. In Cairo, he was recruited by the 
SOE and agreed to return to Greece in order to set up a 
network of agents, as well as attempt to rescue Prometheus 


II who had been arrested by the Germans. 101 


In February, he arrived by boat on the island of Euboia and 
with the help of local fishermen made his way to Piraeus. 
Peltekis accomplished the escape of Prometheus by bribing a 
clerk, to place before the German Commandant an order for 
his release. The Commandant habitually would sign a pile of 
papers placed before him each day without paying too much 
attention to what was included in these documents. By the 
time the Germans realized what had happened, Peltekis had 


smuggled Prometheus II out of Greece to the Middle East. 102 


Within two months, Peltekis organized one of the largest 
espionage and sabotage groups in Greece. At the height of 
its operations, the Apollo network employed over five 
hundred and fifty agents in either sabotage or intelligence 
activities. The organization was divided into six 
departments: administration, liaison, transportation, 
intelligence, underground press, and sabotage. These, in 
turn, were sub-divided into individual sections responsible 
for specific tasks. The administration department included: 
101. Confidential Report", 29 June 1945, Peltekis File No. 
1, p. 67, Benaki Museum. 


102. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 60. 


ole 


the secretariat, codes, communications, support personnel 
and security. The intelligence department was responsible 
for espionage work, which was undertaken by separate 
sections specializing in: military, naval, air and police 
information. The press department produced any necessary 
documentation required, while transportation looked after 
smuggling individuals in and out of Greece. The sabotage 
unit was organized into five teams and coordinated, as were 


all the other sections, by the liaison department. 193 


During the length of its operational existence (February 
1943 - April 1945), Apollo was responsible for the sabotage 
of 58 ships (approximately 56,000 tons and over one hundred 
German casualties); the destruction of several ammunition 
dumps and at least 27 locomotives, as well as one complete 
train carrying oil and ammunition.194 tn addition to 
smuggling British and American pilots out of Greece, the 
Apollo organization managed to arrange for the escape of a 
considerable number of senior Italian officers after the 
Italian surrender, and :«* the Hungarian Charge da’ Affaires 


in the spring of 1944. 


However, it was in espionage that Apollo achieved its 


greatest success. Peltekis managed to acquire the 


103. "Report on Organization Yvonne" Force 133, Peltekis 


File No. 1, p. 156, Benaki Museum. 


104. "Confidential Report", Peltekis File No. 1, p. 67a, 
Benaki Museum. 
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dimensions of a new German secret weapon which turned out to 
be the V2 rocket and was also able to supply the SOE 
information on German progress with atomic energy.+95 
However, the large size of the organization made it 
susceptible to detection by the German security services. 
In the spring of 1944, Peltekis had returned to Cairo fora 


short visit but in his absence some sections of Apollo were 


penetrated and several of his key agents arrested. 


The Apollo organization attempted to maintain the identity 
and activities of its members secret from one another, but 
it was inevitable that some continued to maintain social as 
well as professional contact. Part of the difficulty lay 
with the fact that the agents of Apollo were recruited by 
Peltekis who, in turn, had to rely on the contacts of his 
members to acquire additional personnel. Under the 
circumstances, most individuals could only recommend those 
they knew well and after they were recruited continued to 
maintain their earlier relationships. In March 1944, the 
head of one of the naval intelligence sections, Alexandros 
Ioannidis, was arrested by the SS. His downfall came as a 
result of his friendship with Andreas Diamandouros, a half 
Greek half Austrian who was employed as an agent and 
translator by the Germans. Diamandouros became aware of 


Ioannidis’ activities and turned him over to the SS. After 


105. IAEA, vol. 2, pp. 30-31; Woodhouse, Something Ventured, 


London 1982, p. 80. 
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his arrest Ioannidis broke down and supplied the Germans 
with the names of other section leaders, many of whom could 
not stand the torture inflicted by the SS and provided 
additional information to the Germans.19® tn this manner, 
the SS and Gestapo were able to round up a few more of 
Apollo’s agents and continue a process of relentless 
interrogations and arrests until September of 1944 when they 
managed to capture seventy-one members of the organization. 
Upon his return to Athens in June, Peltekis reorganized 
Apollo and sent to the Middle East any of his agents who 
could be exposed as a result of the earlier arrests, but his 


organization had already suffered considerable damage. 197 


However, the greatest threat to Peltekis and Apollo did not 
come from the German security services but from the conflict 
between the SOE and the Foreign Office. In the summer of 
1944, malicious rumors generated by members of the Greek 
Government-in-Exile accused Peltekis of using some of the 
funds supplied by SOz to support EAM and the KKE.198 The 
Foreign Office seized upon this in order to launch another 
attack against the SOE. On 16 August 1944, a telegram from 
the Charge d’Affaires, of the British Embassy in Cairo, to 
106. "Chronologiki Seira ton Sy)lipsion: Efthinai ton 
Synergaton kai Symperasmata", Peltekis File No. 1, p. 78, 


Benaki Museum. 


107. Report on Organization Yvonne", Peltekis File No. 1, p. 
156, Benaki Museum. 


108. “Confidential Report", Peltekis File No. 1, Benaki 
Museum, pp. 67a - 67b. 
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the Foreign Office reported that the SOE had sent 5,000 


sovereigns to Apollo and he had turned over some of these 
funds to EAM. The telegram further charged that Peltekis 
had even approached Papandreou, the Greek premier in 1944, 
and suggested that he and M. Svolos form an EAM government. 
The British Embassy also reported that Papandreou was 
bitterly complaining that although the SOE was sending such 
lacge amounts of funds to EAM, very little support in 


109 Finally, 


comparison, was going to the Greek Governmert. 
the Charge a’ Affaires accused the SOE of mounting sabotage 
operations of doubtful usefulness which, in view of the near 
end of the occupation of Greece, led to unnecessary 
reprisals, 110 Churchill who happened to see the Foreign 
Office telegram, describing the charges against Peltekis by 
the Greek Government, was indignant and ordered an official 
inguiry.+11 Peltekis was forced to return to Cairo and face 
charges of supporting the Greek Communists. Lord Selborne, 
the head of the SOE, wrote to Churchill and explained that 
the Apollo organization had provided exemplarily service and 
that the 5,000 sovereigns were a routine payment to the 
organization for four months arrears of funds. He also 
reminded Churchill of some of the accomplishments of Apollo 


and informed him that the organization had received a 


109. FO 371/43691 74200. 


110. FO 371/43691 74200. 


lll. Clogg, "The Special Operations executive in Greece", p. 
105; FO 371/43691 74200. 
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commendation from the Admiralty.+12 Despite this, a court 
of inquiry was set up to review the entire affair. During 
the course of the inquiry, the British Embassy declined to 
give evidence and Peltekis was not only exonerated but was 


awarded the pso. +13 


The consequences for the Apollo organization were 


devastating. Peltekis was absent from Athens at a critical 


time, since in September the German security services picked 
up a few more key members of his group. This was followed 
by the arrest of seventy-one of his agents of whom fifty- 
nine were shot.114 Although the intensification of the 
hostilities between the Foreign Office and the SOE will be 
examined in the next chapter, it is interesting to note that 
Peltekis was one of many who were simply caught in the 
middle of a war of jurisdiction and policy between the 


officials of Special Operations Executive and Foreign 


112. FO 371/43691 74200. 


113. "Confidential Report", Peltekis File No. 1, Benaki 
Museum, p. 67b; Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, 
p. 80. Ward, Athens 1990, pp. 92-93. Ciogg ("The Special 
Operations Executive in Greece", p. 104) adds that Peltekis 
was cross-examined together with a large number of British 
and Greek witnesses but the court was not permitted to call 
up witnesses from the Greek Government-in-Exile. Rex 
Leeper, the Britisn Ambassador to the Greek Government, 
refused for himself or any of his staff to testify. 


114. Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", p. 
105. According to Woodhouse (Something Ventured, London 
1982, p. 80), despite being cleared of any charges by the 
court of inquiry, Peltekis continued to be viewed with 
suspicion by the Foreign Office and the Greek Government-in- 
Exile. 
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Office. The SOE, however, had as a matter of operational 


policy supported the KKE and EAM. As was indicated above, 
the Cairo SOE had dispatched Gerassimos Alexatos to Athens 
in the spring of 1942 with funds and radio transmitters, 
part of which he turned over to EDES and the rest to EAM. 
Richard Clogg states that the Greek Government-in-Exile and 
the British Embassy in Cairo accused Peltekis of being a 
double agent or working for EAM. He dismisses these 
accusations and, at the same time, cites evidence!!5 that 
the Apollo group was, on the contrary, providing information 
unfavorable to EAM. 116 Considering the earlier sugport of 
EAM by the SOE, it is not improbable that Peltekis while 
continuing to forward political intelligence, was acting as 
one of the main contacts between the National Liberation 
Front and the Special Operations Executive in Cairo. It was 
unfortunate for him that he was singled out as the main 
culprit in what may have been the continuation of SOE policy 


in 1944. 


Despite the set backs suffered by the Apollo organization in 
the early fall of 1944, it was able to play a major role in 
the counter-scorch operations implemented by the SOE. These 
operations had been planned in February 1944 and a mission 
of three SOE officers was dispatched to Attika near the 


115. FO 371/43691, R 12844 in Clogg, "The Special Operations 
Executive in Greece, p. 105 note 7. 


116. Clogg, "The Special Operations Executive in Greece", 
pp. 103-105. 
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Marathon Dam. The purpose of the mission was to prevent the 
destruction of the dam in the aftermath of a German 
withdrawal. With the cooperation of the Greek engineers 
employed by the Germans to work on the dam, one of the SOE 
agents, undercover as a wood contractor, was infiltrated 
inside the installation and was able to provide SOE 
headquarters in Cairo with detailed reports on the German 
sabotage plans as well as the type of detonators being used 
on the demolition charges. As a result of this information, 
SOE Cairo arranged for the construction of exact dummy 
replicas which were to be substituted at an opportune 
moment. Unfortunately, in June, the Germans carried out one 
of their periodic drives in the Attika area in response to 
recent guerrilla activity, and quite by chance stumbled upon 
the SOE base. They managed to capture the wireless operator 
as well as a considerable amount of stores and equipment; as 
a result, the remainder of the SOE team was forced to 
abandon their mission./1’ fhis episode, on a small scale, 
represents the difficulties involved in attempting to 
conduct both guerrilla warfare as well as espionage and 
sabotage under the control of one organization, in this case 
the SOE. On the other hand, these difficulties were further 
compounded when the coordination required the cooperation of 


more than one British intelligence agency. 


117. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix VIII". 
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In August, the SOE once again attempted to organize a 
counter~scorch operation, particularly since by the end of 
the summer the Germans were giving every indication of an 
immanent withdrawal. Accordingly, all SOE missions in the 
field were given special instructions on how to deal with 
the problem of German sabotage in their respective areas. 
The Athens - Piraeus area, which included one third of the 
population of Greece and accounted for eighty percent of the 
major public and industrial targets, was given special 
priority and made the responsibility of the Apollo 
organization. All secret groups were brought under the 
control of Apollo and a committee was set up to supervise 
counter-scorch operations and allocate tasks to the 
aifferent organizations. In turn, all these activities 
were coordinated with the local Greek authorities by Lt. 
Col. Sheppard, who had arrived in Athens in connection with 


Operation Mana.118 


Despite the serious losses suffered during this period by 
the Apollo organization, it undertook the most important 
operations in preventing German sabotage of Greek 
instillations. In September, members of Apollo destroyed 
eight hundred and forty cases of explosives intended for 
demolitions in the Athens - Piraeus area. Throughout 

118. Mana was the operational name for the return to Greece 
of the Greek Government-in-Exile with the British army and 


Plans for organization of relief. Report on SOE Activities 


in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, "Appendix 
VIII". 
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September, the organization provided SOE Cairo with complete 
and detailed information of German intentions, intelligence 
on favorable places for airborne landings, the location of 
sea and land minefields, as well as information on defences 
and daily meteorological bulletins. In October, the Apollo 
group undertook to prevent the Germans from employing block- 
ships to deny the Allies the use of Pireaus, by sinking 
these ships across the entrances of the harbor. On 10 
October, some of Apollo’s agents were able to place charges 
on a large floating dock and capsize the dock as well asa 
destroyer within it in shallow water, preventing the Germans 
from towing them near the entrance of the harbor. On 11 
October an Apollo team also managed to sink the heavily 
guarded SS John Knudsen, thus depriving the Germans of their 
largest block-ship barely twenty-four hours before its 


intended use.119 


The counter-scorch operations undertaken by the Apollo 
organization were the last acts of one of the most 
remarkable organizations in occupied Greece. During the 
course of its existence, the Apollo network earned the 
respect not only of the SOE but of the NID organization in 
Cairo which concluded that: 

The reporcs originated by this organization were 


almost invariably accurate and considerable 
reliance came to be placed upon them. They were 


119. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix VIII". 
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95% (accurate) about shipping movements and were 
very valuable in assessing the enemy’s intentions 
covering the evacuation of most of Crete and the 
Greek mainland. 


To this appreciation of Apollo, SOE headquarters in London 
added: "...movements of ships were notified almost daily. 
In several cases: the composition, course and speed of 


convoys have been signaled even before they departea.", 121 


From the beginning of 1942 to 1943, the number of British 
and Greek operatives in Athens had increased considerably. 
Many of these were the graduates of the SOE school in 
Palestine. The school had originally been set up in 1940 on 
Mount Carmel and was listed as Military Establishment 
102.122 In September 1941, it received the first fifty 
Greek recruits to be trained for subversive and espionage 
operations in Greece. This was at the request of the newly 
created Hellenic Intelligence Service in Cairo (N.I.P.S.) 
which was organized in early August 1941. The Greek secret 
service established formal links with the British 
intelligence and security services particularly with ISLD, 


the SIS cover organization in the Middle East.123 


120. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, Appendix VIII". 


121. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, “Appendix VIII". 


122. Bickham Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 
1965, p. 171. 


123. Konstas, Athens 1955, p. 186. 
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The hea@ of the newly formed Hellenic Intelligence service, 
Captain Panagiotis Konstas, before embarking on any 
ambitious operations, decided to have a core of trained 
agents and thus had sent fifty volunteers to the special 
school at Mount Carmel. Secondly, he dispatched two teams 
to Greece in order to survey the political situation and the 


disposition of enemy forces, especially their counter- 


124 


intelligence services. On 19 October 1941, the first 


team, code name Hellas and composed entirely of Greek 
personnel, reached Athens by the overland and sea route from 
Cairo to Izmir and then to Attika. The Second team, code 
name Fleshpots, made up of Greek and British personnel 
arrived in Athens by submarine on the evening of the 13 
October. The principal tasks of these missions were to 


acquire information on the following: 


a) The attitude of the Greek political leaders 
towards the King and the constitutional 
issue. 

b) Gather intelligence concerning the activities 
of the liberal and anti-monarchical forces 
and in particular on their leaders. 

c) Attempt to gauge the attitude of the population 
towards the 4th of August regime, the puppet 
government and the King and the Government- 
in-Exile. 

a) Information on any underground organizations 
with emphasis on those that were loyal to the 
King. 

e) The econemic situation in Greece. 

f) To determine the quantity and exact location of 
military supplies that had been hidden by the 
Greek army before the occupation. 

g) Information on the police and gendarmerie. 


124. Konstas, Athens 1955, p. 195. 
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h) To make a jist of potential targets for 
sabotage. 


The teams returned to Cairo on the 20th and 24th of November 
respectively. The information they brought back was 
summarized by Captain Konstas, the head of the Hellenic 
Intelligence Service, in a memorandum to King George II. On 
the whole, according to Konstas, these reports painted a 
bleak picture for the monarchy and the Greek-Government-in 


Exile: 


a) Almost all the political leadership in Greece, 
including the pro-royalist populists, were 
opposed to the monarchy and in particular to 
George II. They blamed the King for the 
Metaxas dictatorship, the exclusion of the 
Venizelists officers from the Albanian 
front and considered the King responsible for 
the defeat of Greece by the Axis. 

b) The population resented the regime of 
Tsolakoglou but found the government of 
Tsouderos equally unacceptable. They 
considered the Greek-Government-in-Exile a 
continuation of the dictatorship because it 
contained personalities that had been closely 
affiliated with Metaxas. 

c) The activities of the Greek National Socialist 
Party were essentially focussed on 
disseminating propaganda against the King and 
blaming him and Metaxas for Greece siding with 
the British instead of the victorious Axis. 
The other political parties abstained from any 
collaboration with the occupation forces or 
with the Tsolakoglou government. 

a) The Tsolakoglou regime was divided into three 
factions: the first was led by Logothetopoulos, 
whose members believed in an ultimate Axis 
victory and advocated complete cooperation with 
the Germans; the second, was led by General 
Bakos, was made up of senior Greek officers who 
accepted that a certain degree of cooperation 
with the Axis was necessary in order to 


125. Konstas, Athens 1955, pp. 195-196. 
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e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 
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preserve as much of Greece as possible, since 
they also assumed that the Germans would win 
the war; the third, was led by Tsolakoglou 
himself who essentially attempted to 

reconcile the policies and ambitions of the 
other two. 

The Greek economy had essentially collapsed. 
Furthermore, the country was facing such severe 
shortages of food that a famine was not only 
inevitable but would devastate the population 
of Athens and other cities. 

The situation of the military in Greece was 
very poor. All officers and men of the Greck 
armed forces were disarmed, with the exception 
of the Guard of Honour at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier who along with the police 
forces and gendarmerie were permitted to carry 
side arms. However, considerable weapons had 
been hidden in central and northern Greec2 but 
there was no interest on the part of Greek 
officers to lead a guerrilla war in the 
mountains. In addition to the hardships the 
military had to endure under the occupation, 
the senior officers felt that Greece had done 
her duty by righting in 1940-1941. 

Furthermore, the Tsolakoglou government 
attempts to maintain good relations with these 
by providing them with employment and food. The 
younger ones, however, are eager to participate 
in a resistance or make their way to the Middle 
East to fight with the forces of the Greek 
Government~-in-Exile, despite the orders of the 
puppet government which has decreed that any 
officer, civil servant or anyone who leaves 
Greece forfeits his pension, property while 

his family will be punished. 

The strength of Axis forces in Greece are 
estimated at 230,000-260,000; of these 160,000 
are Italian, 30,000~-40,00 Bulgarian and 40,000- 
50,000 German. In addition, the Germans are 
transporting reinforcements to the Africa Corps 
from Greece and using Athenian hospitals ana 
clinics for the treatment of their wounded 

from the North African and Russian fronts. 

The propaganda activity of the Axis is having 
little impact on the Greek population and even 
those few who supported the new order have lost 
faith in the Axis as result of the Bulgarian 
massacres in Macedonia and Thrake and German 
atrocities in Krete. 


Athens 1955, pp. 200-209. 
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In addition to the memorandum, Konstas included a set of 


recommendations not only to enhance the image of the King 
and the government but to gain control of the emerging 
underground in Athens and corresponding resistance movement 
in Greece. He strongly suggested that the government set up 
a committee in Athens composed of Greek officers trained in 
subversion and sabotage in the Middle East. Those selected 
had to be loyal to the King and that such a committee 
undertake the organization of all resistance in occupied 
Greece. He recommended that all BBC radio broadcasts to 
Greece be monitored not only by the British services but 
also by agencies of the Greek Government-in-Exile. That a 
consistent information campaign be implemented to advocate 
support for the monarchy and a determined effort be made to 
make known to the international press the atrocities 
committed by the Bulgarians and Germans. He also 
emphasized, that the British authorities in Cairo take steps 
to restrain one of their intelligence services!2’ from 
meddling in internal Greek affairs, since he foresaw that 
this could cause division amongst the Greeks in the mainland 
as well as those in the Middle East. Finally, Konstas urged 
the Greek Government-in-Exile to send another team to 
Athens, in order to monitor the situation in Greece and 
provide additional information on the political and 


127. The reference here is to one branch of the Special 
Operations Executive in Cairo. 
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resistance organizations. According to Konstas, there was 
no reply to the memorandum or any action taken on the 


recommendations he had made.128 


The Greek Government-in-Exile, however, made one attempt at 
coordinating the underground organizations and resistance 
groups but that ended in failure. The effort collapsed 
partly from the carelessness of the officer in charge of the 
operation, but also from the desire of the SOE to establish 
exclusive control over the Greek resistance. The Greek 
Government—-in-Exile had established contact, through MI6, 
with a group of Greek officers known as the Committee of Six 
Colonels, who were planning to coordinate resistance and 
sabotage activity in Greece. The committee, formed by 
General Spiliotopoulos, had contacts with most of the senior 
Greek officers who had fought in the Albanian campaign as 


well as with P. Kanellopoulos.129 


In the spring of 1942, the Committee had, through the 
efforts of E. Tsellos, a close associate of Kanellopoulos, 
obtained radio transmitters and established contact with the 
Greek Government-in-Exile. 139 Kanellopoulos, who had by 
128. Konstas, Athens 1955, pp. 209-213. 

129. The committee included colonels: Th. Tsakalotos, K, 
Spiliotopoulos, Eust. Lioses, St. Kitrilakis, K. Dovas, and 
Philippidis (Th. Tsakalotos, 40 Chronia Stratiotis tis 
Ellados: Istorikai Anamneseis pos Ekerdisame tous Agonas 
1940-_ 1949, Tomos A, Athens 1960, p. 369. 


130. Tsakalotos, Athens 1960, p. 371. 
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this time joined the government, believed that the Committee 
of Six Colonels could provide the best means of coordinating 
resistance and guerrilla warfare in Greece and proposed the 
creation of an Action Committee based in Athens and led by 
the Colonels. At about this time (July 1942), the SOE was 
planning a sabotage mission to block the Isthmus of Korinth 
and destroy a bridge in Lamia. Although it was not common 
practice to notify the Greek Government-in-Exile of their 
plans, regarding operations in Greece, the SOE this time 
required the use of a Greek officer and informed 


Kanellopoulos of the proposed mission.?31 


Kanellopoulos not only agreed to loan the SOE a Greek 
officer, Ioannis Tsigantes, but saw this as an opportunity 
to establish an organization to coordinate the resistance 
under the direct control of the Greek Government-in-Exile. 
The Anglo-Greek Committee accepted the proposal of 
Kanellopoulos and agreed that the Tsigantes mission would 
get in touch with the colonels in order to set them up as 
the coordinating committee for the resistance. 142 
Kanellopoulos had serious concerns over the isolation of the 
Greek Government~-in-Exile. He confided in his diary that 


the British intelligence services controlled all access to 


the underground groups in Greece and were basing their 


131. Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 8/5/1943. 


132. FO 371/37201 R. 74220; Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 
8/5/1943. 
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estimates of the situation there upon reports from Greek and 


British agents. 133 


The Greek Government, consequently, had 
no independent means of ascertaining what was going on in 
Greece with regards to resistance and the development of 


secret organizations.134 


He believed that by cooperating 
with the SOE, by agreeing to the use of a Greek officer for 
the proposed mission, he could establish a relationship of 
trust between the Greek Government and the British 


intelligence services. 135 


Three months later, 
Kanellopoulos’ efforts had bore fruit and the Anglo-Greek 
Committee was set up to oversee and direct all intelligence 
and guerrilla warfare operations in Greece. For several 
months, the committee was kept informed about most 
intelligence and resistance activity in Greece, including 
the establishment of a British Military Mission in the Greek 
mountains!3©, but after the resignation of Kanellopoulos 
from the Greek Government, the effectiveness of the 


committee diminished and it became a propaganda outlet for 


the sor.137 


133. Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 8/5/1943. 


134. Kanellopoulos (Imerologio, 9/5/1943) also adds that 
information from the intelligence groups in Greece although 
transmitted by Greek agents was received and interpreted by 
SOE personnel in Cairo, an arrangement that he hope to 
change in the near future. 


135. Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 8/5/1943. 
136. See Chapter 7. 


137. See Chapter 7. 
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The team assembled by the Cairo SOE included: I. Tsigantes, 
who was placed in charge of the operation and eleven other 
officers and enlisted men trained for sabotage and 
espionage. Its code name was MIDAS 614. The mission was 
divided into several groups, each with a specific task to 
accomplish in Greece. One team was to block the Isthmus of 
Korinth, another to destroy a bridge near Lamia and another 
was co bring supplies to an alleged resistance group in the 
southern Peloponnese called Ph.E.T.E (Philiki Etairia 
Stratou Eleftheroseos), who the SOE believed had over 3,000 
members. A fourth team was to organize the transport of 
Allied troops that had evaded capture, while the rest of the 
mission along with Tsigantes was to go to Athens and: assist 
in the creation of a center of resistance coordination; 
provide information concerning the food crisis, on the Axis 
forces and their intelligence and counter-intelligence 
services; organize sabotage and other subversive 


activities. 138 


The operation was to be a combined effort by the SOE, MI6, 
MI5 and the Hellenic Intelligence Service. Although all the 
members of the team were Greek, they represented different 
intelligence agencies stationed in the Middle East. 139 They 


were transported to the Pelopoinese aboard the submarine 


138. GAK, "Apostoli Gama", No. 4; Kotsis, Athens 1976, pp. 


28-30. 


139. GAK, "Apostoli Gama", No. 4; Kotsis, Athens 1976, p. 
28. 
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Proteus and reached Mani on 1 August 1942. There they hid 
in a cave for ten days while one member of the team, 
Regakos, attempted to make contact with the Ph.E.T.E. only 
to discover that it did not exist. His efforts to find the 
phantom organization, as well as attempting to secure a 
means of transportation to Athens, alerted the Italian 
authorities and they only managed to leave the region just 
ahead of the Italian security forces. On the 12th of 
August, Tsigantes divided his team into two sections and 
each made its way to Piraeus by separate boats. Upon 
reaching Piraeus they travelled to Athens individually or in 


groups of two or three. 140 


Tsigantes had decided to trust 
the owner of the boat and left behind one of the radio 
transmitters and most of the explosives. All the members of 
MIDAS 614 found accommodation in the homes of family or 


friends, but they had to keep on changing locations to avoid 


detection by the occupation authorities. 


The situation, however, started to go wrong almost from the 
beginning of their presence in Athens. The boat upon which 
Tsigantes had left a good portion of their supplies was 
seized by the Italians and to make matters worse the second 
group, along with the only other radio, failed to make 
contact. However, eight days later the boat arrived along 
with the rest of the MIDAS team. Tsigantes, consequently, 
began to make contact with old associates and also started 


140. Kotsis, Athens 1976, pp. 32-37. 
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to set up groups with the purpose of collecting intelligence 
on the Axis forces in Greece. But his main preoccupation 
was to organize a center to coordinate and direct the 


resistance. 


The first two priorities for MIDAS 614, however, were to 
destroy the bridge at Karyon near Lamia (central Thessalia) 
and disrupt the only rail link between Athens and 
Thessaloniki, as well as block the Korinth Canal. Tsigantes 
dispatched Kotsis to survey the bridge, but after close 
examination the latter reported that the bridge was too 
narrow and well defended; its destruction would only result 
in a minimal delay since repairs could be affected quickly. 
Kotsis, on the other hand, reported that the Gorgopotamos 
viaduct presented a much better target since it was 215 
meters in length and supported by six piers, four of stone 
but two made of steel. Tsigantes agreed with Kotsis and 
recommended to SOE headquarters in Cairo the destruction of 
the Gorgopotamos viaduct and requested supplies of 
appropriate demolition explosives. In the meantime, he 
organized, with the help of D. Psaros, a team of former 
Greek officers who would undertake to attack the garrison of 
the bridge while the explosives were set, 141 However, this 
is as far as MIDAS got in organizing the destruction of the 
bridge, as well as coordinate the resistance movement. Very 


shortly, the SOE dispatched a British team to Greece which 


141. Kotsis, Athens 1976, p. 56-57. 
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undertook the destruction of the Gorgopotamos viaduct and 
took over the effort to direct the development of guerrilla 


warfare, 142 


From this point on the plans for both the direction of the 
underground in Athens and the organization of resistance, as 
envisaged by the Greek Government-in-Exile and the SOE, went 
in opposite directions. Kanellopoulos wanted to establish 
an organization in Athens that would coordinate all major 
sabotage activity in Greece and control the creation and 
deployment of guerrilla bands. From the perspective of 
Kanellopoulos, this essentially had been one of the key 
objectives of Tsigantes’ mission; to set up such an 
organization made up of Greek officers loyal to the Greek 


Government-in-Exile and moderate in political outlook. 


A significant act of sabotage such as the destruction of a 
major communications link, like the Gorgopotamos viaduct, 
would have given Kanellopoulos’ prospective organization 
tremendous political and moral authority in occupied Greece. 
Instead, the credit for this accomplishment went to the two 
organizations whose policies went contrary not only to the 


142. The death of Tsigantes also meant that the first 
attempt to block the Korinth Canal, code named Thurgoland, 
did not materialize. A second SOE team, commanded by Lt. 
Cdr. Cumberledge, code named Locksmith, managed to penetrate 
the canal and succeeded in laying some mines, which had been 
especially designed for this operation, but they failed to 
explode. Unfortunately, Cumberledge and three members of 
his team were arrested upon their return to the island of 
Paros. The four were then brought to Athens and later sent 
to Germany where they were shot in May 1945. 
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Greek Government-in-Exile but to the British Foreign Office. 
a Indeed, the arrival of the Harling Mission represents a 

critical turning point of the evolution of the resistance 

movement in Greece, since its very success proved that a 


guerrilla war was not only possible but credible. 
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Chapter 7 


Guerrilla Warfare Operations 1942-1944 


The success of the Harling Mission in destroying the 
Gorgopotamos viaduct acted as a catalyst for the expansion 
of the Greek guerrilla bands that had been formed in the 
mountains in the summer of 1942. The cooperation of British 
commandos with ELAS and EDES elevated an obscure Greek 
Communist, Aris Veloukhiotis, and a cashiered Greek colonel, 
Napoleon Zervas, into the status of partisan leaders who 
enjoyed the support of the British Government and the 
Allies, thus enabling both of them to expand their forces at 
the expense of other groups that were acceptable to the 
Greek Government-in-Exile. Furthermore, it conferred on 
both of their organizations a degree of legitimacy which was 
used to a much greater effect by EAM-ELAS than by EDES. 
Although the participation of the SOE in the Greek guerrilla 
movement did not by itself enable the Greek Left and 
Republican forces to gain control of the resistance it 


provided these organizations with the initial stimulus. 


More Significantly, the establishment of the British 
Military Mission (BMM) represented a major shift of SOE 


policy regarding covert operations in Greece. Despite the 
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success achieved by the espionage and sabotage networks it 
was decided to give all out support to guerrilla warfare. 
According to the anonymous author of the Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, 
guerrilla warfare was to take precedence over the 
intelligence groups: "...even to the extent of prejudicing 
the activities of the secret groups.". The anonymous writer 
further comments: “In view of the results achieved by the 
secret groups despite such lack of support and help, can it 
be considered that a different policy would have yielded 


1 indeed the clandestine organizations 


higher dividends?". 
in Greece contributed significantly to the Allied war effort 
without creating the political problems and entanglements 


which would result from the guerrilla movement. 


The SOE, however was set up to instigate sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare and not espionage, the latter activity was 
the prerogative of the SIS and it regarded any intrusion 
into this field with considerable hostility and suspicion. 
There was also the fear by SIS and the JIC that SOE’s 
sabotage activities could alert th2 enemy and endanger the 
collection of intelligence by agents of the Secret 
Intelligence Service. In March 1942, these fears were given 
greater urgency when, despite the objections of the head of 
SIS, the SOE acguired its own communications and codes. 


1. Report mn SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, “General Remarks", p. 23. 


Prior to this date the SOE had to pass its information 


through the SIS communication network which had enabled it 


to monitor the activities of the SOE in the field.? 


As a new organization, however, the SOE was more vulnerable 
to attack than the much older SIS which enjoyed the sympathy 
and support of the Foreign Office, the JIC and the Service 
intelligence branches. Furthermore, in a period (1940-1942) 
of limited resources and manpower the SOE had to begin to 
fulfill its mandate or face absorption by the SIS. For 
example, in an effort to end the bickering between the two 
organizations the Joint Planners and the JIC issued a report 
in May which recommended that the SIS and SOE be amalgamated 
into a joint service under the direction of the Chiefs of 
Staff.3 The recommendation was not adopted and both 
organizations made some effort to improve relations between 
themselves but it served notice that unless the SOE began to 
bring results there would have been little reason to 
Maintain its existence. Providing intelligence, especially 
in regions where the SIS had lost its pre-war networks was 
useful, despite the friction it caused with the Special 
Intelligence Service, but it was not a substitute for 
subversion and particularly guerrilla warfare, the raison dg’ 
etre of the SOE The possibilities offered by the Greek 
resistance organizations developing in the mountains and the 
2. Hinsley, New York 1981, Vol. 2, p. 16. 


3. Hinsley, New York 1981, Vol. 2, p. 14. 
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partisans in Yugoslavia provided the SOF with an opportunity 


to fulfill its role as the "Fourth Arm". 


It is within this context that the SOE shifted its focus 
from intelligence and sabotage to providing much greater 
support for ELAS and EDES. For these organizations 
cooperation with the SOE enabled them to capitalize on their 
part in the Gorgopotamos operation, in what was billed as 
the first major act of resistance in occupied Europe, and 
later to become recognized as Allied forces. This 
recognition, also fostered by the establishment of the 
Harling team as a permanent military mission in the Greek 
mountains, implied British acceptance of organizations which 
opposed the Greek Government-in-Exile and the monarchy. As 
was indicated in the previous chapter the SOE was quite well 
informed about the emerging resistance organizations in 
Greece and had shown a clear bias towards groups that were 
hostile to the Greek Government-in-Exile for reasons already 
discussed. Consequently, the end result of the expansion of 
EAM~ELAS and EDES not only deprived needed resources from 
the underground groups but divided the Greek guerrilla 
movement into two hostile camps which in the autumn of 1943 


led to a full scale civil war. 


The sequence of events, however, which led to this outcome 
began with the Gorgopotamos operation. Remarkably both 


Myers and Woodhouse, the key figures of the Harling team, 
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have stated that when they parachuted into Greece they had 
no knowledge whatsoever of the political situation regarding 
the resistance organizations. According to the conventional 
explanation the Harling Mission was not briefed before 
departure and besides, with the exception of Woodhouse and 
one other member, the entire team was to be evacuated after 
the destruction of the viaduct. However the SOE 
organization in Cairo was divided into separate and very 
secret compartments and each had no idea of what the other 
was doing. This was the result of the first major 
reorganization of the SOE from country sections into 
distinct departments which left operations under the control 
of professional soldiers from GR and cut off from the rest 
of the SOE. The other departments included the political 
directorate staffed by civilians who handled agents in the 
field and who had developed expert knowledge on the Balkans. 
Bickham Sweet-Escott contends that the two directorates 
rarely spoke to each other and that is why none of the Greek 


experts were asked to brief Myers and Woodhouse. 4 


In the case of Tsigantes and the Harling Mission it is 

4. Bickham Sweet-Escott, "SOE in the Balkans", p. 18. The 
SOE in Cairo reverted back to country sections in the fall 
of 1942 but it was in the middle of reorganization when the 
Harling Mission was sent to Greece. Another factor in the 
frosty relations between the two directorates was the 
disaster of the Atkinson mission at Antiparos. Although 
implemented by officers from GR, it had the affect of 
disrupting intelligence operations under the control of the 
civilian members of the SOE (Sir John Stevens, British 


Policy towards Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, 
London 1975, pp. 216-217). 
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conceivable, although not certain, that each was handled by 
a different SOE department and that the one responsible for 
the Harling team, the Operations Directorate, was ill 
informed about the situation in Greece. According to 


Woodhouse: 


Our briefing in Cairo was more haphazard than our 
equipping. SOE was a strange organization, whose 
only consistent feature was t”’4t it was 
drastically purged every August. The purge for 
1942 had just been completed. Rustum Buildings 
contained many sections, some of which knew a 
great deal about the Balkans, some full of 
intelligence, some expert in clandestine 
operations, but security was so intense that they 
seldom spoke to each other. 

Many years later I learned that there were experts 
in SOE who were well-informed about the left-wing 
resistance in Greece: the Communist Party of 
Greece (KKE), the National Liberation Front (EAM), 
the National Popular Liberation Army (ELAS), and 
other names and initials were all familiar to 
them. But I never met those experts, and learned 
nothing about EAM, ELAS or the KKE until I 
encountered them myself a few weeks later. 


Woodhouse’s protestations of innocence, however, are 
contradicted by his own account. According to his 
autobiography, he went to great lengths to verify that the 
destruction of the Gorgopotamos viaduct was a legitimate 
requirement of Allied policy. For this purpose he met with 
General de Guingand, Montgomery’s Chief of Staff, who 
confirmed that the Harling Mission was part of British 
strategy and later he met with Kanellopoulos, the Deputy 


Prime Minister of the Greek Government, to ensure that the 


5. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 28. 
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latter was aware of what the British were doing in Greece. © 
Woodhouse does not explain why he, a junior officer in the 
British army, felt it necessary to inform a representative 
of the Greek Government of SOE plans in Greece. It also 

betrays a far more intimate knowledge of Greek affairs and 


individuals than Woodhouse otherwise intimidates. 


Another important consideration, is that what was known 
about the situation in Greece by the Operations Directorate 
of the Cairo SOE, regarding the organization of guerrilla 
bands, was based on information from Prometheus’ and in the 
fall of 1942 by Colonel Bakirdzis. The latter had just 
escaped from Athens and had made his way to Cairo. 
Woodhouse adds that Bakirdzis: "... supplied SOE with 
extraordinary information about the resistance, some of 
which was allowed to be published in the press ... . What 
was extraordinary about it was that most of it was entirely 
w 8 


imaginary. Yet according to Myers and Woodhouse it was 


upon the recommendation of Prometheus II that the British 


6. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 30. 


7. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, Appendix III, "Greek Situation", p. 60. 
According to George Taylor (British Policy towards Wartime 
Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, London 1975, p. 219), 
Most of what the Operations Directorate knew about the 
situation Greece came from Prometheus and this had 
considerable influence upon SOE headquarters in Cairo. 
Although the political section of the SOE had amassed 
considerable intelligence about Greek organizations and 
individuals, this information was not distributed to other 
departments and to headquarters. 


8. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 24. 


team was dispatched to Greece. ? According to Myers, on 4 


September 1942 the SOE had informed Prometheus II that: 


...General Alexander, Commander-in~Chief, Middle 
East Forces, considered it vital to destroy the 
railway line between Salonica and Athens, 
inquiring if any of the bands of andartes with 
which he vas in contact in the mountains would 
blow up the Papadia viaduct. Prometheus was told 
that we were prepared to drop the necessary 
explosives on to the nearest band in the Mount 
Giona area. He was to inform us quickly if he 
considered this job feasible. 


On 21st September the reply was received. This 
stated that in order to carry out successful 
sabotage of any of the viaducts in the Giona area 
the local andartes would require the assistance of 
a party of British parachutist, including a least 
two sabotage experts with the necessary 
explosives, which would have to be dropped by 
night between 28th and 3rd October. Some patriots 
under a lawyer called Sepheriades would be waiting 
for them near Giona. 


9. Myers, Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, p. 18; 
Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 24-25. 


10. It is not clear from Myers (Greek Entanglement, 
Gloucester 1985, pp. 17-19) who exactly was responsible for 
the plan to disrupt rail communications between Thessaloniki 
and Athens. Woodhouse, in his first account of the Greek 
resistance (Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 99; passim). 
only makes indirect references to the Harling Operation. 

In his second study (The Struggle for Greece, 1941-1949, 
London 1976, p. 26) he simply states that the purpose of the 
mission was to support the British advance from El Alamein. 
In his autobiography, Something Ventured (London 1982, p. 
22), Woodhouse states that the operation was a special 
request by the Commander-in-Chief, General Alexander, and 
that it was particularly important to the SOE since this was 
the first time it had been asked to mount a specific 
operation in the Balkans. There is no reference in 
Alexander’s memoirs (Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis, 
The Alexander Memoirs 1940-1945, London 1962) for such a 
request. It should also be kept in mind that disrupting 
Axis communications between North Africa and Greece was 
nothing new and that one of the primary tasks of MIDAS 614 
was to block the Korinth Canal and destroy the Karyon bridge 
near Lamia in order to cut the rail link between 
Thessaloniki and Athens. 


Neither Woodhouse nor Myers make any reference to the MIDAS 


mission nor to EAM-ELAS, despite the fact that their first 
contact was to be with Tsigantes’ associates in addition to 
Sepheriades, the representative of Prometheus II. Richard 
Clogg, in his analysis of the relations between the Foreign 
Office and the SOE has demonstrated that not only both 
organizations were aware ot EAM-ELAS but that the Foreign 
Office was not particularly concerned by EAM’s left-wing 
credentials or its connection to the Greek Communist 
Party.11 The absence of references to EAM-ELAS and the KKE 
in the briefing of the Harling Mission, Clogg attributes to 


the organizational difficulties of the SOE in Cairo. 1}? 


Another important element to the situation was the arrival 
of Colonel Keeble as the Chief of Staff to Lord Glenconnor, 
the new director of SOE Cairo. Keeble is described as a man 
of extraordinary energy who very quickly established direct 
control over all SOE operations in the Balkans. 13 
Consequently, the shift of control of operations in Greece 
from Tsigantes to Myers and Woodhouse may have been a result 
of Keeble’s efforts to keep matters in British hands and, by 
extension, under his direct supervision. Certainly the 

11. Clogg, “Pearls From Swine", pp. 171-173. 

12. Clogg, "Pearls from Swine", p. 171. 

13. According to Bickham Sweet-Escott (Baker Street 


irreqular, London 1965, p. 170), Keeble by October 1943 had 
established eighty different missions in the Balkans. 
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destruction of the Gorgopotamos viaduct enabled Keeble to 
claim the lion’s share of the credit and use it to expand 


14 Keeble also 


the SOE as well as "a personal empire". 
maintained that he reported directly to London, concerning 
SOE operations, and did not tolerate any interference from 
either Headquarters Middle East or the Foreign Office 


representatives in Cairo.15 


Underlying these considerations, was the concept accepted by 
the SOE planners that revolutionary forces, represented in 
Greece by Communist and Republican groups were best suited 
for guerrilla warfare and subversive activities. Certain 
events in Greece during the first year of the occupation had 
given considerable credence to this theory. The arrest of 
Atkinson, and his subsequent revelations about the 
underground forming in Athens, eliminated from the scene all 
those who not only would have provided credible leadership 
for the resistance but were prepared to accept the political 
status guo, at least until after liberation. This left the 
underground in the hands of men and women who had little 
political influence and since most of the party leaders 
refused to participate in a resistance movement, it gave the 
left-wing organizations the opportunity to fill the vacuum 


and establish a high profile in opposing the Axis. Asa 


14. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 29. 


15. Bickham Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irreqular, London 
1965, p. 170. 
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result, by the fall of 1942 it appeared to the SOE planners 
in Cairo that their assumptions had been correct since the 
resistance organizations which had formed in Greece and with 
which they had contact were either left-wing or Republican 


in political orientation. 


On the basis of these factors SOE Cairo decided to send a 
British team to implement the first major sabotage action in 
Greece and do it in conjunction with the Republican 
guerrilla band of Zervas. Accordingly, Tsigantes, in 
response to his request for additional supplies of 
explosives, was informed to wait for an airplane drop on one 
of three possible dates: 15, 16 or 17th of September in the 
area of Giona (southern Thessalia). Tsigantes entrusted the 
mission to Andreas Metalas, one of Psaros’ men, but on 
neither occasion was there any sign of a British plane. On 
1 October Metalas gave the agreed signal but instead of 
supplies a team of SOE personnel landed by parachute. !© When 
Metalas inquired about the explosive charges to block the 
Korinth Canal, he assumed that this was the purpose of the 
British team, Woodhouse had no idea what the man was talking 
about.17 He informed Metalas that they were expecting two 
16. Kotsis, Athens 1975, p. 59. 

17. Woodhouse (Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 32-33; 
Struggle for Greece, London 1976, p. 26; Apple of Discord, 
London 1948, passim) does not directly refer to his first 
discussion with Metalas. He only mentions meeting a young 
Greek wfficer who belonged to the organization of Psaros. 
Myers (Greek Entanglement, Goucester 1985, pp. 42-43), 


mentions that the Woodhouse team had come across "an 
independent agent of ours" who was very disappointed that 
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other teams to join them and fired signal flares to make 

contact with them but to no avail. Metalas with the help of 
some of the local villagers hid the British party in a cave 
while a search was made for the rest of their supplies which 


had been dropped separately. 18 


Chris Woodhouse, the second in command of the Harling 
Mission, expected to meet Sepheriadis, the representative of 
Prometheus II, but he was not present.19 However as he was 
unable to make radio contact with Cairo so he instructed 
Metalas to go back to Athens and transmit a message through 
Tsigantes’ set.*9 A second SOE team, led by Edmund Myers, 
the commander of the mission, was to land further north with 
the purpose of meeting with Zervas’ band but was dropped in 
the wrong place while the third team was forced to turn back 
and only joined the Harling Mission at the end of October. 21 
Wocdhouse’s group joined up with Myers more than a week 


later but neither team was able to find Zervas or make radio 


instead of the supplies he was expecting, to destroy the 
Korinth Canal, he found the British team. Zaousis (Athens 
1987, p. 128) who discussed the episode with Marinos, the 
only Greek member of the Harling Mission, states that the 
latter assured him that neither Woodhouse nor Myers had any 
idea of any cooperation with the Tsigantes team. Zaousis’ 
conclusion is that something had gone wrong between 
Tsigantes and the British intelligence services. 


18. Kotsis, Athens 1975, pp. 60-61; Woodhouse, Something 
Ventured, London 1982, p. 32. 


19. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 29. 
20. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 33. 


21. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 40-41. 


contact with Cairo. 


The objective of the Harling Mission was to destroy one of 
the main bridges in southern Thessalia and thus disrupt the 
Thessaloniki - Athens rail link. The operation was to 
coincide with the British breakthrough at El Alamein and 
disrupt the supplies reaching the Africa Corps through 
Piraeus. After the mission was accomplished, the entire 
team was to be evacuated by submarine, with the exception of 
Woodhouse and Marinos, the only Greek member of the team, 
who were to remain behind and act as liaison between SOE 
Cairo and EDES. What exactly was Woodhouse to accomplish in 
Greece, in addition to serving as liaison between Zervas and 
SOE Cairo, is not clear. According to his own account, he 
was planning to join the SAS when he was suddenly asked if 


he wished to be dropped by parachute in occupied Greece. *? 


It took Woodhouse over five weeks to locate Zervas and along 
the way he heard about ELAS which had given refuge to the 
third SOE team upon its return to Greece on 39 October. On 
10 November Woodhouse finally reached Zervas’ headquarters 
and two days later they set out to join Myers and undertake 
the destruction of the viaduct.23 on the return journey, 
they came across Aris Veloukhiotis who also agreed to join 
in the operation despite the fact that, according to 

22. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 29. 


23. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 40-41. 
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Woodhouse, EAM did not permit ELAS to engage in any full 


scale confrontations with the enemy. 24 


Eight days later, and after almost two months of delays, the 
Harling team with the assistance of EDES and ELAS destroyed 
the Gorgopotamos Viaduct on the evening of 25 November 1942. 
Unfortunately, the last act of the Battle of El Alamein had 
begun a month earlier on the evening of the 23-24 October. 
By 7 November the Africa Corps was in full retreat and on 
the 9th the Allies successfully invaded French North Africa. 
A week and one half later the 8th Army had pushed the 
Germans almost six hundred miles west and on the 23rd of 
November Montgomery halted his advance in order to regroup 
his forces. The Gorgopotamos operation, consequently, had 
little impact upon the war in North Africa. Weeks before 
the Harling team destroyed the viaduct, Rommel’s supplies 
had been arriving to Africa from Italy and Sicily.?° The 
destruction of Gorgopotamos, however, provided excellent 
propaganda material for the Allies who used the success of 
this operation to demonstrate that the resistance was 
fighting back in occupied Europe. It also elevated the 
status of the SOE in Cairo and with it the future 


possibilities of guerrilla warfare in Greece. 26 


24. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 43. This 
is disputed by Hadzis (Vol 1, Athens 1982, p. 377) who 
argues that the central committees of the KKE, EAM and ELAS 
were more than willing to cooperate with the British. 


25. OKW Diaries, Band II, p. 141. 


26. Over the next two years the SOE established eighty 


an 


In contrast, the activities of the underground groups in the 


cities were largely overlooked and seldom achieved 
recognition outside of Greece. For example, on 22 September 
1942 the resistance group PEAN had blown up the headquarters 
of ESPO, the embryonic Greek Nazi organization, killing its 
leader and wounding several German officers. As a result, 
ESPO did not recover from the destruction of its 
headquarters building in downtown Athens and even though 
this was not as spectacular as the Gorgopotamos operation it 
ensured that Greek styled National Socialism would not 


develop in Greece. ?? 


Although it has remained a minor footnote in the 


historiography of the Greek resistance?8, in the fall of 


missions in Greece with a corresponding personnel of six 
hundred and eleven officers and other ranks. During the 
same period the SOE’ intelligence activity was carried out 
by six hundred British and three thousand Greek agents. 
Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, p. 7 and p. 17. 


27. The primary purpose of ESPO, in addition to extolling 
the virtues of National Socialism, was to recruit soldiers 
for a Greek legion to fight on the Russian front (Kodros, 
Athens 1981, Vol. A, p. 228; IAEA, Vol. 1, p. 60). 


28. References to PEAN are found in some of the major 
studies of the Greek resistance but in most cases they are 
relegated to one sentence, short paragraph or a footnote. 
Woodhouse’s Apple of Discord (London 1948, p. 31) contains 
the only mention of PEAN in all the authors accounts, while 
there are no references in Myers or in any of the papers 
included in: Greece in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis 
(Hanover and London 1981), British Policy towards Wartime 
Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece London 1975). Hondros 
(New York 1983, p. 79), mentions the destruction of ESPO but 
does not refer to PEAN. There are more numerous references 
to PEAN in Greek studies of the resistance but with few 
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1942 this act of sabotage executed in broad daylight in the 
heart of the German and Italian occupation signaled to the 
population of Greece that resistance was not only possible 
but could be conducted under the very noses of the Axis. 
The destruction of ESPO not only startled the Axis but also 


unsettled the Communists who viewed it as a provocation and 


29 


contrary to the principles of mass resistance. More 
significantly, PEAN was a moderate organization which looked 
to Kanellopoulos as its leader and proved that the moderates 
were capable of effective resistance. Clearly, the 
emergence of a resistance movement under the control of 
moderates with ties to the Greek Government-in-Exile would 


have limited the extent of the influence of the SOE upon 


counter-insurgency operations in Greece. 


Consequently, the impact of the Gorgopotamos operation must 
be viewed in political rather than in military terms. By 
eclipsing the activities of the Greek underground in the 
cities and highlighting the importance of the BMM it ensured 
that the focus of the resistance would be the armed bands in 
the mountains. Within this context the attempt of Tsigantes 
to set up a center to coordinate the resistance, in the fall 


of 1942, led into a subtle struggle between the SOE and 


exceptions most confine their treatment of PEAN to passing 
remarks, for some examples see: Zaousis, Athens 1987, vol B 
(I), pp. 60-64; IAEA, Vol. 1, pp. 59-61, and Fleischer, 
Athens 1988, pp. 359-360. 


29. Zevgos, Athens 1980, p. 206. 
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Kanellopoulos. These events were linked with !.anellopoulos 
personally since it is not clear whether the G-eek 
Government~in-Exile had adopted a policy of fc-rming an 
organization to coordinate the resistance. According to 
Venezis, the Greek Premier Tsouderos, decline, any 
involvement regarding the Tsigantes mission aid his 
activities in Greece, which he claimed were : irected by the 
British and Kanellopoulos, nor did he sanction the 
establishment of an organization to control] the 


resistance. 29 


In the beginning, the SOE had agreed to the request of 
Kanellopoulos that Tsigantes, in addition to his other 
objectives, attempt to organize the Committee of Six 
Colonels as well as other key individuals into a body that 
would direct subversive activitier in the cities and 
initiate a guerrilla war in the mountains. The focus of 
such an organization was to be on sabotage, espionage and 
guerrilla warfare. Towards chis end, according to one 
account, Tsigantes met witn as many as three hundred 
different people indivirually or in groups, including: 
politicians, officers and others who were involved with the 
underground. 3+ Yet ie took only rudimentary precautions and 
maintained a fairl’ active social life.3* This recklessness 
30. Venezis, Athens 1981, p. 279. 

31. Zaousis, Athens 1987, Meros B, p. 127. 


32. According to Zalokostas (Athens n. d., p. 72), 
Tsigantes, had no concept of clandestine work and did not 
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made him a liability not only to his associates but also to 
many of the key figures with whom he was to work, and who 
were involved with the underground. They were consequently 
reluctant to risk their lives by coming into contact with 


him. 


In the early autumn, Tsigantes met with Tsakalotos, one of 
the Six Colonels, and proposed that the latter organize a 
meeting with the other colonels so that he could turn over 
the 12,000 gold sovereigns he brought from Cairo. Ina 
second meeting, Tsakalotos informed Tsigantes that the 
Committee of Six Colonels refused to meet with him on the 
grounds that his notoriety would result in betrayal.?3 


Tsigantes was bitterly disappointed, but continued his 


search for individuals to organize a center for the 
resistance. Having failed to achieve anything with | 
representatives of the officer corps Tsigantes then turned 


to the leaders of the political parties. 


At first he, attempted to convince the political leaders of 
the pre-war parties that it was dangerous to leave the 
development of resistance under the control of the 


operate discreetly, on the contrary he caused considerable 
commotion wherever he went. 


33. Zaousis, Athens 1987, Meros B, p. 126. Tsakalotos 
(Athens 1960, p. 372.) proposed that since the Tsigantes 
mission would soon become known to the occupation 
authorities, it was prudent for the Committee of Six 
Colonels to pretend not to associate with Tsigantes and 
after thinys quieted down they could begin again. 
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Communists. When this failed he was forced to a flirtation 
with the Socialists?4 and through them with EAM?° and the 
KKE.2© Sometime in the early fall he had a violent 
confrontation with Tsellos, Kanellopoulos’ representative in 
Athens, since the latter was instructed by the Committee ot 
Six Colonels to end all contact with Tsigantes. 37 Because 
of the quarrel, Tsellos fled to Cairo thus severing an 
important contact for Kanellopoulos with the underground. 
Early in 1943 Tsigantes attempted to form a national council 
of resistance with Archbishop Damaskinos as the president 
along with the participation of Venizelist leaders such as: 
Papandreou, Mylonas, Tsatsos and Stephanopoulos but could 


not find a credible Royalist to establish a politically 


balanced organization. 28 


Damaskinos and the others agreed 
34. Fleischer, Athens 1988, p. 302; Benetatos, Athens 1963, 
pp. 104-105; Hadzis (Athens 1982, Vol. A, p. 341) states 
that Tsigantes was trying to convince the non-Communist 


member organizations to leave EAM in an attempt to isolate 
the KKE. 


35. EAM and the KKE were well informed about Tsigantes’ 
activities in Athens and received copies of his reports to 
Cairo from a member of the MIDAS team (Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 302). 


36. Tsigantes maintained these contacts through the ELD and 
SKE, both of whom had direct association with EAM and the 
Greek Communists. According to Fleischer (Athens 1988, p. 
302), Tsigantes used some of the funds he brought to support 
the SKE and when that organization split, a majority of its 
members remained with EAM. Afterwards, there were 
accusations that it was caused by the: "Golden Machinations" 
(referring to the gold sovereigns) of Tsigantes. Fleischer 
states that it is not clear if this was the case. 


37. From Minister of State Cairo to Foreign Office 23 
February 1943, FO 371/37201 R 74220. 


38. Venezis, Athens 1981, p. 279; Gatopoulos, Athens [new 
edition, n.d.], p. 354, I. Tsatsos, Phylla Katochis, Athens 
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to participate in such an endeavor but the effort collapsed 
with the death of Tsigantes. 29 This deviation from clearly 
military objectives, as it concerned resistance activity, to 
political discussion with leaders of the Greek parties was 
beyond the scope of what Kanellopoulos had expected from 
Tsigantes. As far as Kanellopoulos was concerned, if 
Tsigantes could not set up an organization to coordinate the 


resistance he should not have taken any other initiatives 


without consulting him. 4° 


Tsigantes’ activities in Athens took place between 10 August 
1942 until 15 January 1943, when he was killed by the 
Italians.4!} During this period, probably in the early fall, 
1965, pp. 66-67; Fleischer, Athens 1988, pp. 302-303. 

39. Venezis, Athens 1981, p. 281. 

40. Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 9/5/1943. 


41. On 15 January 1943, an anonymous woman telephoned the 
Italian authorities and informed them of the exact location 
of Tsigantes’ hideout. The Italians surrounded the building 
and began a search of every apartment. Although Tsigantes 
could have easily passed through the Italians guarding the 
area with his policeman’s pass, given to him by Evert, the 
head of the Athenian police department and a member of the 
resistance, he decided to remain long enough to burn his 
papers. Unfortunately, just as he was about to leave the 
smoke from the papers aroused the attention of the Italians 
and in the ensuing gun battle Tsigantes was killed. 
According to Kanellopoulos (Imerologio, 15/1/1943), Only a 
handful of people were aware of Tsigantes’ safe houses and 
of those only three or four knew that he was going to that 
particular one on the 15th of January. It is certain that 
someone close to Tsigantes betrayed him and there are 
several theories concerning who was the traitor. One, 
ascertains that Tsigantes was turned in by a women, as a 
result of jealousy and others suspected that he was betrayed 
by an extreme Republican or monarchist. An inquiry after 
the war suggested that one of the British intelligence 
organizations orchestrated the demise of Tsigantes but 


he lost the confidence of the SOE and began to exceed his 


orders from Kanellopoulos. This also coincides with the 
arrival of Bakirdzis in Cairo, Tsigantes failure to win the 
support of the Colonels, his quarrel with Tsellos and an 
almost violent confrontation with the SOE representative on 
his team, Aristedis Giannakopoulos. According to 
Tsakalotos, Tsigantes considered having Giannakopoulos 
executed although he does not report why he was willing to 
take such drastic action.4% No doubt, Giannakopoulos 
reported directly to SOE Cairo and we can surmise that these 
reports were not supportive of Tsigantes’ efforts. 
Especially, since Tsigantes had failed to raliy any support 
from either the Royalist or Republican officers towards 
organizing a center for the resistance. Part of the problem 
was that Tsigantes’ recent allegiance to the King was 
resented by the Venizelists and suspected by the 

Royalists. 43 This, as well as his recklessness, made it 
impossible for him to gain the trust or support of not only 
the Six Colonels but of any senior Greek officer or 


political leader. 44 


offered no explanation as to its motives (Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 304). 


42. Tsakalotos, Athens 1960, p. 374. 


43. Zaousis, Athens 1987, Meros B, p. 126; Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 302. 


44. Tsigantes’ lack of discretion was evident even before he 
departed from Cairo. According to Kanellopoulos 
(Imerologio, 8/5/1943), on the eve of the mission to Greece 
Tsigantes and some of the other members of his team were 
celebrating their departure for Greece in Haifa. More 
seriously, the objectives as well as the mission had become 
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In Cairo, the reports of Tsiguntes, and after his death, 
those of his followers, supplemented by the reports of Myers 
and Woodhouse4? concerning the Colonels must have made a 
strong impression because by February 1943 British Foreign 
office officials in Cairo and London had developed serious 
doubts about the Colonels. According to the Minister of 
State in Cairo, Lord Moyne, the Colonels were not a group 
divided into moderate Royalists and Republicans as 
Kanellopoulos believed but represented the extreme right. 
Moyne also added that if: 
... this committee was the only Greek body through 
which British views are transmitted and British 
officers are directly associated with it, we run 
serious risk of His Majesty’s Government being 
accused by other Greek parties of backing the 


extreme right wing elements to the exclusion of 
all others. 


Under the circumstances, Moyne stated, it was not possible 
to support the idea of a center but since the Anglo-Greek 
Committee was about to meet on the 26th of February to 
discuss the Colonels he required guidance. The Foreign 
Office suggested that it was most likely that the idea of a 


committee to coordinate the resistance would have to be 


common knowledge amongst many individuals in Cairo. 


45. On the views of Woodhouse concerning the Six Colonels 
see Chapter 5. 


46. From Minister of State Cairo to Foreign Office, 23 
February 1943, FO 371/37201 R 74220. 


abandoned but recommended that Moyne should delay such a 


proposal until more information was acquired and to avoid 


47 


alienating Kanellopoulos. A report on the situation by 


Lord Glenconnor provided three alternatives: 


a) To insist on a broadening of the Greek element 
of the Center by converting it into a National 
Council on whi.n as many factions and parties 
as possible are represented including the 
Colonels. 

b) That Tsellos be expelled from the Government 
and the Six Colonels replaced by more moderate 
Greeks who will be better able to assist us in 
our work of co-ordinating and directing all 
political parties and military groups including 
representatives of the Colonels, should they 
subsequently prove willing. 

c) Using SOE personnel only in Greece as 
representatives of the Anglo Greek Committec. 


48 
Glenconnor, however, dismissed the first option stating that 
it would be unacceptable to the Colonels and lead to serious 
problems between them and the British representatives in 
Greece. 4? Essentially he left only two alternatives of 
which one, the dismissal of Tsellos was impossible, since it 
would have led to the resignation of Kanellopoulos, while 
the other left the SOE responsible for directing the Greek 
resistance movement. Ultimately, both the Minister of State 


in Cairo and the Foreign Office accepted the last 


47. Foreign Office to Minister of State Cairo, 24 February 
1943, FO 371/37201 R 74220. 


48. FO 371/37201 R 74220 (Telegram from Lord Glenconnor to 
Minister of State Cairo). 


49. FO 371/37201 R 74220 (Telegram from Lord Glenconnor to 
Minister of State Cairo). 
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alternative as the only feasible compromise. ‘The role of 
the Colonels was relegated to that of an intelligence 
organization under the guidance of the Anglo-Greek 
Committee.°9 The failure of Tsigantes and the repercussions 
of his activities in Greece also enabled the SOE to 
downgrade the influence of the Anglo-Greek Committee. 
According to Kanellopoulos, the accusations and counter- 
accusations of the pro-EAM elements in Cairo and in Greece 
as well as those from the extreme Republicans against 
Tsellos and himself eliminated any possibility of the 
British cooperating with agencies of the Greek Government in 


matters concerning the resistance. °1 


The failure to find a reasonable coordinating body, the 
ambitions of the guerrillas and the desire of the SOE to 
control the resistance, created the situation in which the 
British agents with access to the guerrillas had actually no 
contact with the Greek Government-in-Exile, recognized by 
the Allies as the only legitimate gover.ment of Greece. As 
a result, for the duration of the occupation, the SOE rarely 
coordinated its activities in Greece with the Hellenic 
Government. The overt consideration was to maintain 
absolute security about sec-et and guerrilla operations in 


Greece but other factors emerge which reveal that security 


50. FO 371/37201 R 74220. 


51. Particularly with the Hellenic Intelligence Service. 
(Kanellopoulos, Imerologio, 5/8/1943). 


was not the only reason why the Greek Government-in-Exile 


was kept in the dark about the Greek resistance 
organizations. To a great extent, this policy was 
influenced by the desire to find a useful role for the 
Special Operations Executive in the war against the Axis and 
later supplemented by the negative reports of Greek and 
British agents in Greece concerning the Colonels and 
Tsigantes. The former came from the ranks of those who 
opposed the monarchy or had been cashiered from the army and 
Gdisfranchised politically by the Royalists. The Prometheus 
group, the main SOE organization in Athens, is a notable 
example. Prometheus II was anxious to gain exclusive 
British support for EDES and thus give the Republicans 
control of the resistance. Until 1943, Prometheus II was 
considered to be one of the most important contacts between 
the BMM and the underground in Athens. [In mid January it 
was Prometheus II who arranged for Woodhouse to travel to 
the Greek capital and meet with the Colonels. It must be 
kept in mind that up to this point Woodhouse had only come 
into contact with the armed bands of Zervas and 
Veloukhiotis, neither of whom had any love for the King or 
supported the Greek Government-in-Exile. His meeting with 
representatives from the Colonels left a poor impression and 


no doubt influenced his reports to Cairo. 


Yet despite the subsequent revelations in Cairo, about the 


Six Colonels and Gleconnor’s recommendations in February, it 
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is evident that Keeble had decided much earlier to map out a 
significant role for the BMM in Greece. According to George 
Taylor, following the success of the destruction of the 
Gorgopotamos viaduct, Keeble persuaded the Chiefs of Staff 
in Cairo to keep the Harling Mission in Greece and organize 
a general uprising to coincide with the invasion of 
Sicily.°* Although the establishment of a permanent mission 
in the Greek mountains amounted to a new SOE policy with 
respect to the resistance movement in Greece, Keeble 
initiated this change entirely on his own. SOE headquarters 
in London may have accepted Keeble’s decision because it was 
imperative for the organization to demonstrate its 
usefulness in the field of guerrilla warfare. The Foreign 
Office, which should have been informed about this new 
development, was kept in the dark until the end of February 
1943 but at this time they were more concerned with the 


activities of Tsigantes in Athens. >? 


As a result of Keeble’s efforts, Myers was instructed that 
52. Keeble was given permission to keep the Harling team in 


Greece in March 1943 (Taylor, British Policy towards Wartime 
Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, p. 219). 


53. According to Clogg ("Pearls from Swine", p. 170 and pp. 
176-177), the Foreign Office claimed that it was only in 
March 1943 that they were informed the by SOE that a British 
Military Mission had been established in Greece although 
Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Undersecretary, was at 
least aware of the Harling team as early as November 1941. 
Furthermore, the Foreign Office had received a copy of a 
telegram from Lord Glenconnor on 24 February 1943 which 
included a recommendation that the SOE team in Greece act as 
the only representatives of the Anglo-Greek Committee (FO 
371/37201 74220). 
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the Harling Mission was constituted as the British Military 
Mission and directed to coordinate and expand the Greek 


guerrilla bands. °4 


Woodhouse writes that his original 
orders from Keeble were to establish himself in Athens as a 
permanent liaison with the BMM and the resistance groups 
whom Keeble assumed would come under the control of the Six 
Colonels. To Woodhouse: "... this belonged to a world of 
fantasy.", but he agreed to undertake an exploratory visit 


to Athens although he was convinced that to stay in the city 


permanently would have been suicidal.°° 


It is probable that Woodhouse and Myers had already accepted 
the notion that the Greek resistance would have to be 
directed from the mountains. For any SOE agent, let alone 
anyone with distinctly Anglo Saxon features, Athens was a 
city rife with double agents, collaborators and traitors who 
had either infiltrated or had knowledge of the major 
underground groups and individuals associated with them. 
Woodhouse was by no means deterred by the thought of danger, 


he often took risks and was not afraid to take greater 


54. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, pp. 53-54; 
Myers, Gloucester 1985, pp. 97-98; Taylor, British Wartime 
Policy towards Yugoslavia and Greece, p. 219. Originally 
the team, with the exception of Woodhouse, was to be 
evacuated by submarine. Unfortunately, the craft was 
required for other operational duties and although Myers and 
his group arrived at the designated location the submarine 
never showed up (J.G. Beevor, SOE: Recollections and 
Reflections 1940-1945, London 1981, p. 98). This gave 
Keeble the time he needed to keep the team in Greece on a 
permanent basis. 


55. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 54. 
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chances, rather he believed that the guerrilla war was the 
prime objective of the resistance and that it had to be 
directed from the mountains. This also reflects the nature 
of ungentlemanly warfare as envisioned by the early SOE 
planners, a war based on hit and run tactics by men in 
uniform not a war of spies and double agents. It must also 
be kept in mind that neither Woodhouse nor any other member 
of the Harling Mission had been trained in espionage or 


Clandestine operations. 


Their recent success in destroying the Gorgopotamos viaduct 
and contact with EDES and ELAS certainly was a clear 
indication of the possibilities of a guerrilla war in the 
mountains. In his second account of the Greek resistance 
Woodhouse states that the Gorgopotamos operation: 
In its military context, it showed for the first 
time in occupied Europe that guerrilla’s, with the 
support of allied officers, could carry out a 
major tactical operation co-ordinated with allied 
strategic plans. It stimulated ambitious plans 
for developing resistance, primarily in Greece but 


also elsewhere. ‘tlhere was equally a great 
stimulus to Greek morale. 


Although Woodhouse reportec that the Six Colonels were 
preparing to form the guerrillas into an army after the 
collapse of Italy, he dismissed their usefulness as far as 
the resistance was concerned but stated that they would 


prove valuable after the occupation. In the same report, 


56. Woodhouse, The Struggle for Greece, London 1976, p. 26. 
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coming in the wake of his visit to Athens, Woodhouse 
recorded that the guerrilla forces were more: 
easily directed from the field as by Zervas. 
The EAM remote control is sure but slow. Luckily 
Ares (Veloukhiotis), their outstanding commander, 


pays only lip service to their system and acts as 
he decides. ? 


In addition to making a strong case for the possibilities of 
guerrilla warfare, he implied that they could be controlled 
much easier from the mountains than by anv central authority 


in Athens. 


Moreover, Myers in his first reports played up the 
importance of ELAS and indicated that although EAM was 
Communist controlled most of its members were not aware of 
this. According to Myers: "The Thessaly guerrillas (ELAS 
bands) are the largest and best organized of all. Athens 
attaches importance to them owing to their position astride 
the main North-South road.". He went on to describe EAM: 
"...asS a genuine body organized to free Greece. It has many 
Royalist members including a general. After the war ? (sic) 
they desire a plebiscite to decide the government and to be 
controlled by the Allies, followed by a General Election. 
The EAM would then dissolve.".°8 Woodhouse in his first 
57. "Political Aspects of the Greek Resistance Movement", 
FO 371/37201 74220 R 2050 p. 123. 


58. "Political Aspects of the Greek Resistance Movement", 
FO 371/37201 74220 R 2050. 
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report, on the other hand, highlighted the Communist links 
of EAM and wrote that: "The EAM literature has a pro-Russian 
tinge and abuses the King, Tsouderos and Canellopoulos. I 
believe the Communists control EAM unknown to most 
members.".°9 Myers, furthernore, advocated the creation of 
a single command and headquarters in the mountains for all 
the resistance groups. Neither Myers nor Woodhouse could 
have known that Glenconnor had proposed something similar 
and that the Foreign Office was in the process of agreeing 
that the direction of the Greek resistance, as long it was 
strictly military in nature, should pass to the SOE 


representatives in Greece. 


However, Myers also proposed that the British ensure a 
plebiscite after liberation to determine the fate of the 
Greek monarchy. ©9 This proved to be too much tor the 

F reign Officed and Myers and the SOE were severely 


chastised for meddling in politics. ®! 


It was one thing for 
the SOE to direct the military activities of the Greek 
resistance but something entirely different when it 


attempted to implement a political agenda. After this 


Foreign Office officials in London and Cairo went ona 


59. "Political Aspects of the Greek Resistance Movement", 


FO 371/37201 74220 R 2050. 


60. "Political Aspects of the Greek Resistance Movement", FO 
371/37201 74220, R 2050, pp. 116-117. 


61 "Resistance Groups in Greece", Minute by Dixon, 7 March 
1943, FO 371/37201 74220 R 2050. Dixon went so far as to 
recommend that all SOE activity be suspended in Greece. 
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campaign to curtail the activities of the SOE in Greece 
which they now claimed supported groups hostile to the Greek 
monarchy and whose objectives were contrary to British 
policy. They did not succeed but had to be content with the 
instructions given to members of the BMM to state that: 
",.,.while they don’t mix in politics, they know that His 
Majesty’s Government support the King and his 
Government.".©2 on 9 March 1943, on the advice of 
Woodhouse, Zervas proclaimed his loyalty to the Greek King®? 
which helped to ease tensions between the Foreign Office and 


the SOE, but it was only a temporary truce. 4 


In the period following the destruction of the Gorgopotamos 
viaduct both EDES and ELAS began to expand their forces and 
increase their operations against the Axis. Although during 
this time several new organizations took the field, from 
1943-1944 the guerrilla war in the mountain was dominated by 


ELAS and EDES. The smaller bands usually confined their 


62. FO 371/37201 74220 R 2332. 


63. Woodhouse had prompted Zervas to send a friendly message 
to the king of Greece on the occasion of Greek National day, 
on 25 March. To Woodhouse’s (Woodhouse, Something Ventured, 
London 1982, p. 64) surprise, Zervas went even further and 
in the telegram assured George II that if the British so 
desired he would accept the return of the monarch with or 
without a plebiscite. Initially, this was kept secret and, 
according to Pyromaglou (OQ Georgios Kartalis kai i Epochi 
tou_1943-1957, Vol. A, p. 544), had it become known right 
away it would have led to the break up of EDES. 


64. Clogg, “Pearls from Swine", London 1975, p. 175. The 
SOE used this message from Zervas to prove to the Foreign 
Office that it was not only supporting anti-monarchist 
resistance organizations (FO 371/3717194 R 2266). 
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activities in the regions from which their personnel was 
recruited and later faced considerable pressure from ELAS to 
either join that organization or be forced to disband. By 
the ena of February, according to the estimates of Myers, 
ELAS had reached a strength of approximately 2,000 and EDES 
2,420, while the combined force of all the other bands did 
not exceed 550.65 Myers reported confidently that the 
strength of EDES along with the other bands was 2,970 while 
ELAS only had 2,000 men and ultimately would be forced to 
accept to come under the direction of a common 


headquarters. © 


Despite these optimistic assessments of the numerically 
superior EDES forces, ELAS continued to expand at a greater 
rate. In March 1943, ELAS began a programme of disbanding 
and absorbing the smaller groups near its territory and by 
the summer succeeded in establishing control over central 
and northern Greece as well as parts of the Peloponnese. By 
the end of the summer of 1943 ELAS, had increased its forces 
to approximately 12,000 men, with an additional force of 
24,000 reserves. EDES, on the other hand, did not fare so 
well and during the same period (January - May 1943) it oniy 


increased its forces to 4,000. ©? 


One SOE report, however, 
65. FO 371/37201 74220, R 2322. 


66. "Political Aspects of the Greek Resistance Movement", 
FO 371/27201 74220, R 2050. 


67. On the strength of these forces see: Hondros (New York 
1983, pp. 117-118 and pp. 144-145). 
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argued that qualitatively EDES possessed better trained 


andartes and a greater proportion of officers. ©8 


The relationship of these numbers to the relative strength 
of ELAS and EDES was, however, deceptive. ELAS, unlike 
EDES, could rely on the popular support of EAM which had 
been developed a year ear.iier in most cities and towns. In 
addition to a steady stream of recruits and supplies, EAM 
was able to provide for ELAS a network of support services 
based in villages and hamlets in the Gr2ek mountains not 
under the control of EDES.®? In the summer of 1943, ELAS 
began to recruit considerable numbers cf Greek officers, 
many of whom were attracted to that orgenization by its 


recent successes and because they were iufluenced by the 


68. The report was written in June 1943 by J.M. Stevens who 
had returned to Cairo from a fact finding mission in the 
Greek mountains trying to assess the merits of ELAS and 
EDES. Stevens concluded in his report (British Reports on 
Greece 1943-44, "Report of Lt.-Col. J.M. Stevens on Present 
Conditions in Central Greece", ed. Lars Baerentzen, 
Copenhagen 1982, p. 16 and p. 24), that ELAS was poorly led 
since it had mounted a campaign against regular Greek 
officers but by the summer of 1943 was in the process of 
attempting to attract such men into its ranks. 


69. In each village, EAM had set up four organizations: 1) 
the local EAM Central Committee which supervised all 
political and resistance activity, 2) a group responsible 
for relief, 3) another for youth, 4) a division which looked 
after logistical support for ELAS. The entire EAM apparatus 
was under the control of the secretary of the central 
committee, who was usually a member of the Greek Communist 
Party. The village secretaries elected a district EAM 
which, in turn, elected regional committees of EAM. Each of 
the regions then had one representative on the twenty-five 
member National Central Committee of EAM in Athens. Cities, 
such as Athens and Thessaloniki, had independent 
representation and the EAM organizations were based on 
neighborhood units (Hondros, New York 1983, p. 118). 
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adhesion to ELAS of senior officers such as Sarafis, 
Othonaos, Mandakas and Bakirdzis. /9 By the summer of 1943, 
ELAS included: 600 professional officers, 1,250 Republican 


officers and 2,000 lower ranking reserve officers. /1 


Originally, the guerrilla bands had been unsuccessful in 
attracting professional officers to their respective 
organizations. As mentioned above, the officer corps before 
the war was divided along monarchist and Republican lines. 72 
Most senior officers were adverse to the idea of resistance 
because they were either in awe of the German military 
machine or were discouraged by the Greek Government-in- 
Exile. Many Republican officers who had been cashiered in 
the 1930’s, however, saw in the resistance an opportunity 
for reinstatement in a post~-liberation Greek army. In the 
beginning, they provided a steady stream of recruits for 
EDES but as the resistance expanded they were also attracted 
to new Republican organizations such aS EKKA. These new 
organizations, formed in 1943, diverted potential recruits 
from Zervas and when they were dispersed by ELAS or the 


Germans very few came over to EDES. 73 


In addition, the fact 
70. Sarafis, a well respected Republican officer, had 
initially taken the field with a new band but it was soon 
dispersed and he was captured by ELAS. After some 
hesitation Sarafis agreed to join ELAS and serve as its 
military commander. 


71. Andre Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps 
in the Resistance", p. 75 and also see note 22. 


72. See Chapter 1. 


73. Andre Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps 
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that Zervas had made his peace with the monarchy had the 
effect of ultimately driving many of EDES’ Republican 
supporters away from the resistance or inte the arms of 
ELAS. This sharpened the difference between the two major 
armed bands and it began to work in ELAS’ favor that EDES 


was now associated with the monarchy. 74 


Increasingly, the BMM became more involved with political 
matters and was less able to control the growth or direction 
of the Greek resistance movement. By the late spring of 
1943 there were indications that relations between the 
guerrilla groups were heading towards a crisis. The BMM, 
although mandated to guide the guerrilla movement, was 
quickly losing control. Despite this, the post-war 
interpretation by the SOE was that: "...at this critical 
period, and indeed until the summer of 1944, there was no 
direct contact, or even liaison, no element of control, 
between the guerrilla movements and the Greek Government in 
Cairo.".7° This, however, was the result of the SOE policy 
to act as a buffer between the Greek Government-in-Exile and 


the resistance groups. Myers, furthermore, began to send 


in the Resistance", p. 75. 


74. Although Zervas’ message to King George was kept secret, 
it was leaked to ‘he antifascist organization ASO, based in 
the Middle East, which passed it on to Athens and it was 
published in the Communist newspapers (Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 393; Kommounistiki Epitheoresi, February 1944, p. 
15; Rizospastis 15 November 1944). 


75. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, “Greek Situation", Appendix III, p. 10. 
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reports to Cairo which indicated that EAM-ELAS was bent on 
dominating the resistance and intended to eliminate all 
other guerrilla organizations. SOE headquarters, however, 
was reluctant to break with EAM-ELAS which had proven 


willing to fight and there was still some suspicion 


regarding Zervas and EDES. 76 


The BMM, on the other hand, did manage to establish almost 
complete influence over EDES. According to the analysis of 
D.J. Wallace, who had arrived in Greece at the end of June 


1943 to act as Myers’ political adviser: 


..Zervas is a British creation in the sense that 
we are responsible for his continued existence 
today and for all the consequences that may follow 
therefrom. 


We presumably did this advisedly and it behoves us 
to consider exactly what we want out of Zervas. 
Ever since March i943, when he signed the first 
agreement with the Middle East, he has been a 
completely loyal ally and he will still do 
absolutely and exactly what we tell him. He is 
therefore not only our creation but remains an 
instrument in our hands. 


76. When ELAS captured Sarafis on 7 March 1943 Zervas 
requested permission from the BMM to affect a rescue but 
Myers feared it would have led to a war between ELAS and 
EDES. He was convinced, however, that Zervas’ forces would 
prove superior and recommended to the SOE that the 
destruction of ELAS would have little impact upon the 
guerrilla war. He also added that this was the last 
opportunity to check the growing power cf ELAS and 
recommended all out support for EDES (Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 391; FO 71/37202 R 4209). 


77. D.J. Wallace, “Conditions in Zervas-held territory", 
British Reports on Greece 1943-44, p. 120. 
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The BMM, on the other hand, made little impression on the 
leadership of ELAS which by this time was becoming the pre- 
dominant guerrilla movement.’8 Meanwhile Zervas’ allegiance 
to the British, a foreign power, was exploited by EAM-ELAS 
which claimed that unlike EDES it was a truly Greek 


controlled organization. 


In July 1943, after some difficulty and extended 
negotiations, Myers was able to convince the leadership of 
EAM-ELAS to accept coordination with the BMM and the other 
guerrilla bands. EAM-ELAS agreed but on the condition that 
a joint headquarters be set up in its territory and that the 
function of the BMM was to be relegated to that of liaison. 
In addition, Myers had to convince the SOE that ELAS should 
be recognized as a sovereign Allied force and although it 
intended to accept general directions from the Commander- in- 
Chief, Middle East, it would retain its own freedom of 


action. 


In exchange, Myers was able to extract two major concessions 
from ELAS. The first, permitted the BMM to raise new 
guerrilla bands in areas under the ccntrol of ELAS and the 
second, allowed Myers to coordinate a series of guerrilla 


operations that were part of a major Allied deception plan 


78. Woodhouse, "Subject: Recent Crisis in Greece", British 
Reports on Greece 1943-44, ed. Lars Baerentzen, Copenhagen 
1982, pp. 56-57. 
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discussed below.’2 The National Bands Agreement, as this 
arrangement was called, was considered a major achievement 
in the development of the guerrilla war and even brought 
Myers the appreciation of the Foreign Office.89° For the 
British the advantage of a temporary pause of the fighting 
that had developed between ELAS and the other groups was off 
set by the recognition of ELAS as an Allied force which gave 


that organization legal status. 81 


Initially, Myers had planned for the creation of national 
and non-political guerrilla bands deployed over the Greek 
mountains and once these were strong enough, he reckoned, 
ELAS would be forced to join this "National Movement". 82 By 
this means the ambitions of EAM-ELAS to dominate the 
resistance would be contained. Indeed, the prevailing 
theory by the BMM and SOE Cairo, until the fall of 1944, was 


that it was possible to segregate ELAS from the left-wing 


79. On the text of the agreement see: Woodhouse, Apple of 
Discord, London 1948, Appendix C, pp. 299-300. 


80. FO 371/37203 R 5573. 


81. According to Hadzis (Athens 1982, Vol. B, p. 139), 
another reason why the British were fcrced to accept the 
recognition of ELAS as an Allied force was that they were 
afraid of complications in the Balkans since ELAS was coming 
into contact with Albanian and Yugoslavian partisans with 
the possibility of concluding a military and perhaps even a 
political alliance. Hadzis adds that the British 
recognition of ELAS was considered a significant political 
victory. 


82. According to Myers (Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, 
p. i115.), the idea of organizing non-political "National 
Bands" evolved during a discussion he had when he first met 
with Sarafis. 
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and Communist control of EAM. However, D.J. Wallace in one 
of his periodic reports to Rex Leeper in September 1944 
concluded that: 
...the best time for engineering a split in 
EAM/ELAS has passed, as their hold over the towns 
accessible to their area was now so strong that 
there was nowhere for dissidents to take refuge or 
establish themselves. 
The BMM policy of encouraging the formation of small 
guerrilla bands depended upon the British for weapons and 
supplies, something which the SOE could not ensure, not only 
prevented EDES from becoming a much larger organization but 
left these small groups exposed to attack by ELAS. 
Concurrently, the formation of these national bands was 
viewed by EAM-ELAS as an attempt by the British to control 
the resistance end impose the monarchy after liberation. °4 
Furthermore, EAM-ELAS refused to accept the rationale of a 
guerrilla movement broken up into small groups. The 


assessment of Sarafis, who after Marck 1943 was the 


Commander~in-Chief of ELAS, was that: 


...if we wanted to give better and more speedy 


83. D.J. Wallace, "Conditions in Zervas-held territory in 
Greece", British Reports on Greece 1943-44, p. 139 


84. Hadzis, Athens 1982, Vol. B, pp. 140-141. Markos 
Vafeiadis (Apomnemonevmata, "B’ Tomos 1940-1944", Athens 
1985, pp. 120-121), the commander of ELAS forces in 
Makedonia and of the Democratic Army during the Greek civil 
war in 1946-1949, not only condemns the National Bands 
Agreement, which he saw as a British attempt to control the 
resistance but, claims that this resulted in the refusal of 
EAM-ELAS to conclude an alliance with the other Balkan 
partisans. 
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help to the Allied struggle, to secure concord and 
a smooth transition to liberation and political 
life for the Greek people, to avoid clashes and 
ultimately civil war, then the best solution was 
for there to be a single organization and a single 
guerrilla army, not a number of independent 
capetans. As the basis of this organization I 
proposed EAM which was nationwide and well 
organized. 


Myers’ implementation of the National Bands Agreement failed 
to give the BMM any control over the largest guerrilla 
organization, weakened EDES by diverting potential recruits 
and weapons to smaller groups and created a climate o. 
mutual suspicion between the British and EAM-ELAS. 
Woodhouse, however presents the dilemma of the SOE froma 


different perspective: 


The first question, raised by supporters of the 
left both inside and outside Greece, is: Why did 
not the British authorities give more support to 
ELAM/ELAS instead of their rivals? The second, 
raised by opponents of the left is: Why did not 
the British authorities give more support to their 
rivais instead of EAM/ELAS? What is common to 
both questions is the conviction that it was a 
mistake to divide British support between 
irreconcilable rivals. The first part of the 
answer is that they could not be proved 
irreconcilable except by trying: it may have been 
true that conflict between them was eventuallv 
inevitable, but it would have been absurd to 
precipitate it by saying so. The more important 
part of the answer is that British policy had no 
alternative. 


This explanation ignores several important factors. First, 


85. Stefanos Serafis, ELAS: Greek Resistance Army, London 
1980 p. 89. 


86. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 137. 
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as early as 1941 the SOE was well informed about EAM-ELAS 
and its relationship to the KKE and certainly by January 
1943 had no illusions about the policies of these 
organizations. Secondly, support for guerrilla warfare was 
directed to groups opposed to the Greek Government-in-Exile, 
not because they were first in the field but because the SOE 
believed that only such organizations had the necessary 
motivation to mount an effective resistance, a policy 
carried over from the pre-war theories of querrilla warfare 


and adopted by the SOE from its inception in 1940. Thirdly, 


as mentioned above, the SOE was determined to keep control 
of the Greek resistance and deliberately kept the Greek 
Government at a distance, a policy much easier to carry out 
with left~wing and Republican groups than it would have been 


with organizations loyal to the Greek Government-in-Exile. 


After March, although it was realized that EAM-ELAS would 
pose a serious threat to British post-war plans for Greece, 
these organization were necessary to execute a major 
deception plan against the Germans, and only on this 


occasion did the British have no alternative. Woodhouse 


admits that British policy towards EAM-ELAS and EDES went 
through two changes between March and October. He writes 


that: 


Put it in its simplest terms, in March 1943 
British policy was friendly towards Zervas 
(E.D.E.S.) and hostile towards E.L.A.S.; by the 
end of June it had reached a point of careful 
balance between being pro-Zervas and pro-E.L.A.S.}; 
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but by the end of September it had reverted to the 
position held in March, of friendliness towards 
Zervas and hostility towards E.L.A.S., in an even 
more extreme degree. 


The last consideration is interesting because it coincides 
with the strategic decline of Greece in relation to the war 
in the Mediterranean. After September 1943, as far as the 
Foreign Office was concerned, the British did not have any 
need for a guerrilla war in Greece and they had to come to 
terms with the political difficulties posed to them and the 
Greek Government-in-Exile by EAM-ELAS. The collapse of 
Italy in September 1943 and the advance of the Red Army 
within reach of the Balkans negated any advantages offered 
by the Greek guerrillas against the Axis. On the other 
hand, the guerrilla forces in the Balkans were considered 
necessary by the military in order to tie down as many 
German divisions in the region and keep them from France and 
Italy. British policy after October 1943, attempted to 
maintain a balance between finding a means of containing the 
expansion and influence of EAM-ELAS while at the same time 
keeping it in the field to satisfy the needs of the 
military. 88 

87. Woodhouse, "Summer 1943: The Critical Months", British 


Policy towards Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, 
ed. P. Audy and R. Clogg, London 1975, p. 117. 


88. Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
strongly recommended to the Chiefs of Staff, on 7 February, 
that British military strategy in Greece was to pin down as 
many German divisions as possible and for this reason he 
argued the resumption of support to EAM-ELAS. (COS 44, 23, 
27 and 28 February; COS 44, 199; CAB 79/1; CAB 80/81). 
After the fall of Mussolini in August 1943, the British 
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The events that unfolded between August 1943 to January 1944 
represent the second critical stage of the history of the 
Greek resistance and were not only a function of the earlier 
developments but a reaction to the course of the war in 
south eastern Europe which for the Greeks signalled immanent 
liberation.®9 an integral element of this period was the 
impact of the activities and policies of British 


intelligence organizations, primarily the SOE, upon the 


Chiefs of Staff were urging General Wilson to profit by any 
opportunity in turning the eastern Mediterranean into an 
active theater and enlist local help whenever possible. 
Wilson himself was convinced that Middle East Command had to 
be ready to take advantage of any German withdrawal from the 
Aegean and be prepared to advance to Athens or Rhodos and 
eventually Thessaloniki (Michael Howard, Grand Strategy, 
Vol. IV, London 1972, pp. 489-490). Although Italy took 
priority over the eastern Aegean, after the Italian collapse 
the British mounted a limited offensive against Rhodos, Kos 
and Leros which by the end of November had ended in failure. 
Despite this, the British Chiefs of Staff had on 25 November 
proposed the upgrading of Allied military policy in 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania ‘on a regular military basis’ 
and recommended increasing support to the guerrilla forces 
in these countries. Four days later, during the Tehran 
Conference, Churchill explained to Stalin that the objective 
of the Mediterranean strategy was to take the weight off 
Russia and give the best possible chance to Overlord. 
According to Churchill, there was no possibility of 
committing large forces in the Mediterranean since the 
Yugoslav, Greek and Albanian partisans were tying down 
twenty-one German divisions (Gilbert, Road to Victory, Vol. 
7, p. 564 and pp. 578-579). Even the Foreign Office, 
usually skeptical about the guerrilla movement, was 
convinced that it was better to keep the partisans active by 
fighting the Germans otherwise they would be tempted to 
continue the civil war Stafford, Toronto and Buffalo 1980, 
p. 163). 


89. Woodhouse (Apple of Discord, London 1948, p. 137), 
suggests that the period between January to August 1943 as 
the first phase of the attempt by the Greek Communists to 
seize power. 


way 
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Greek resistance organizations. As the war swung in favour 
of the Allies the leadership of EAM-ELAS was anticipating 
the liberation of Greece and the possibility that this would 
be accomplished by the Red Army. This was partly a result 
of the Soviet victory at Stalingrad and subsequently 
increased by the German defeat at Kursk preceded by the 
Allied invasion of Sicily. 9° At any rate, in the summer of 
1943 there was every indication that the liberation of 
Greece was in the foreseeable future. These perceptions 
were greatly intensified by the implementation of Operation 
Animals, designed to deceive the Germans into believing that 
the Allies were to invade Greece whereas in reality they 
intended to land in Sicily.?1 Part of the Allied strategy 
was to instigate considerable guerrilla activity, in the 
respective regions of the Greek resistance groups, giving 


the impression of an immanent Allied invasion. ?2 


Operation Animals led to the transfer of three German 


armored divisions to Greece and contributed to a speedy 


90. The Soviet victory at Kursk was reported by the Greek 
Communist newspaper, Rizospastis on 18 July 1943. On 30 
July, the same newspaper provided an analysis of the war on 
the Eastern Front which concluded that the Soviet advance 
from Kursk-Orel would bring the Red Army into the Balkans. 


91. Myers, Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, p. 228. 


92. Animals was one element of a much greater effort, 

Operation Minced Meat, implemented to deceive the Germans 
that the Allies had targeted Greece for their offensive in 
the Mediterranean (see: Charles Cruickshank, Deception in 


World War II, London 1979. chapter 4); Hinsley, New York 


1984, Vol. 3, p. 120). 
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Allied victory in Sicily followed by the invasion of 
southern Italy. 23 According to the anonymous Report on SOE 
Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea, six 
German and twelve Italian divisions were contained in Greece 
during this period. However, the same report states that: 

" ..it is difficult to evaluate how many of these divisions 


ve 


could have been spared if a (guerrilla) movement had not 


been built up by the SOE.".94 


In September, Mussolini was deposed and Italy surrendered 
unconditionally. The impact of all these events upon the 
Greek resistance was that it not only created the perception 
of an Allied landing in Greece, but for EAM-ELAS and the 
Republicans, it also raised the specter of the return of the 
Greek Government-in-Exile and George II. The climate of 
mutual suspicion and hostility was further exacerbated in 
August by the failure of the British and the Greek 
Government to come to terms with EAM-ELAS. In August 1943, 


Myers had arranged for the transportation of a delegation 


95 


from the main resistance organizations to Cairo. The aim 


93. Between March to the Allied landings in Sicily, the 
total number of German divisions in the Balkans rose from 
eight to eighteen and those in Greece from one to eight 
(Hinsley, New York 1984, Vol. 3, p. 11, p. 80 and pp. 144- 
145). 


94. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea, "Appendix Iv". 


95. Myers ("The Andarte Delegation to Cairo: August 1943", 
British Policy towards Wartime Resistance in Yugoslavia and 
Greece, ed. P. Audy and R. Clogg, London 1975, pp. 148~149) 
had planned to visit Cairo on his own to report to Lord 
Moyne and discuss the problems of the guerrilla bands 


af 
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of the mission, at least as understood by Myers, was to 
facilitate better coordination and organization between the 


guerrilla bands and the Greek General Staff as well as with 


96 


the Greek Government-in-Exile. But within two days, 


according to Myers, the delegation focussed its efforts 
exclusively on political issues.?7 That Myers would have 
honestly expected them to do otherwise displays a naivety of 
the situation in Greece that is almost incomprehensible. 


The arrangements that Myers wished to implement between the 


but after he informed Tsimas and Pyromaglou of his trip, 
both asked if they could go along. To satisfy EKKA, Myers 
also had to agree to take George Kartalis. Before Myers 
could ccmplete the travel arrangements, George Siantos, the 
acting Secretary of the Greek Communist Party insisted that 
three other EAM representatives join the group. Aithough 
Myers had asked and received permission from Cairo to take 
Tsimas, Pyromaglou and Kartalis when he signaled the SOE 
about the additional EAM representatives there was not 
enough time to await for a reply. 


96. Myers (Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, pp. 236- 
243), proposed that the guerrilla bands he recognized as 
part of the Greek armed forces and arrange for the 
attachment of andarte liaison officers with the Greek 
General Staff. He also believed that political matters, 
concerning the resistance organizations, should be handled 
by civilian authorities and hoped that the joint 
headquarters could be divided into two separate departments, 
with civil liaison officials attached to the Greek 
Government-in-Exile. Myers feared that after the intensive 
guerrilla activity, which preceded the Allied landings in 
Sicily, the andartes bands would grow restless and begin to 
attack each other. Therefore, he planed to limit the size 
of the bands but provide them with light artillery and other 
supporting arms, in order to raise both the status and 
quality of the guerrillas and focus their attention on 
training thus avoid a civil war in the mountains. Before 
departing from Greece, Myers held several meetings with the 
delegation that was to travel to Cairo and all agreed to 
accept and collectively support Myers’ recommendation. 


97. Myers, "The Andarte Delegation to Cairo: August 1943", 
p. 151. 
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resistance and the Greek Government required as a 
precondition agreement over the constitutional issue. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the members of the 
delegation demanded that the King remain outside Greece 
after liberation until the Creek people decided the fate of 
the monarchy by plebiscite and that the Greek Government-in- 
Exile be broadened to include three representatives from the 


98 some of these sentiments were 


resistance organizations. 
echoed by Georgios Exindaris who had arrived in Cairo three 
days earlier as the representative of the Greek liberal 
politicians and made it quite clear that the King must not 
return until a plebiscite was held after Liberation. 99 
George II, after consulting with both Churchill and 
Roosevelt, rejected all the demands of the andartes’ 
representatives and the Foreign Office instructed their 
officials in Cairo to terminate all discussions with the 


delegation concerning the Greek monarchy and the Government~ 


in-Exile. 


The subsequent claim by the Foreign Office and Rex Leeper, 

the British Ambassador to the Greek Government-in-Exile, was 
that neither had any forewarning of the arrival in Cairo of 
six representatives from the Greek resistance organizations. 


In his own account of the affair, When Greek meets Greek, 


98. Myers, "The Andarte Delegation to Cairo: August 1943", 
pp. 151-152. 


99. Clogg, "Pearls from Swine", p. 183; Fleischer, Athens 
1988, p. 453-454. 
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Leeper states that: 


I had been told a day or two before that some 
Greek guerrilla representatives were coming by air 
to discuss military questions with G.H.Q. Cairo, 
but I did not known who they were and I certainly 
did not expect them to be almost purely political. 
I was therefore taken aback to find that ELAS were 
represented by three Communists, Tsimas, Roussos 
and Despotopoulos, and one fellow-traveller 
Tsirimokos, Zervas by Pyromaglou and Psaros by 
Kartalis. All these six men were first and 
foremost political and were mainly interested in 
raising political issues. 


Leeper made matters more complicated by omitting to inform 
the King or the Greek Government-in-Exile of the pending 
arrival of the guerrilla representatives since he claims he 
had failed to realize the nature of their visit.?9! ‘the 
Foreign Office and Leeper were indignant that the SOE, 
through Myers, had thrust upon them and the Greek 
Government~in-Exile a very messy and complicated situation. 
The extant evidence, however, indicates the contrary. Both 
Leeper and the Foreign Office had sanctioned and even 
encouraged the SOE to bring out of Greece representatives of 
the Greek political parties and the resistance 


organizations. 192 


Leeper even attempted to use the 
opportunity of the delegation in Cairo to encourage George 


II to broaden his government and accept some compromise over 


100. Rex Leeper, When Greek meets Greek, London 1950, p. 31. 


101. Leeper, London 1950, p. 31. 


102. According to Clogg ("Pearls from Swine", pp. 182-183) 
Leeper was aware of the delegation almost three weeks before 
their arrival. 
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the issue of his return to Greece after the country was 
liberated.?93 But the Foreign Office and Lord Selborne, the 
minister responsible for the SOE, were opposed to any 
compromise with regards to George rr. 104 Leeper then 
decided on his own initiative that while the Greek King 
waited for the advice of Churchill and Roosevelt! the best 
course of action was to send the delegation back to Greece. 
In a telegram to the Foreign Office on 23 August, Leeper 
explained that: 
For political reasons I asked both the Minister of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief that we should 
send them back now on the ground of having myself 
the responsibility for these delicate negotiations 
with the King and Tsouderos and knowing how much 
the presence of these six men would influence M. 
Tsouderos’ colleagues, I was satisfied that it was 
essential for the Government to try to find a 


solution acceptable to the King in a calm 
atmosphere. 


Although the Foreign Office disagreed, Leeper had a powerful 
ally in Churchill who concurred that the six man delegation 
be sent back to Greece as quickly as possible. 197 On their 


way to the airport Tsouderos intervened and the delegation 


103. Clogg, “Pearls from Swine", p. 183; FO 371/37204 R 


7884. 

104. FO 371/37231 R 7894. 

105. Both were attending the Quadrant Corference in Quebec. 
106. FO 371/37198 R 7950. Cloga ("Pearls from Swine", cites 
this reference as proof that Leeper was acting on his own 
and not on instructions from the Foreign Office as Myers 


(Greek Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, p. 254 ) had assumed. 


107. FO 371/37198 R 7950. 
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remained in Cairo for a couple of weeks but in the end 
failed to reach any accommodation with the Greek Government- 
in-Exile. In the interim period, the British Government, 
especially under Churchill’s influence, decided that it 
would continue the same policy of unequivocal support for 
the Greek King and accept no compromise with the andartes’ 
representatives, 198 this was followed shortly by the reply 
of Roosevelt who also pledge the support of the United 
States to George rr1.199 ~The continued presence of the 
delegation hence constituted not only an embarrassment but 
held the potential of further complications. Leeper in 
particular feared that they might influence members of the 
Greek Government-in-Exile as well as other Greek politicians 


in Cairo.119 


In mid September the delegation “returned to 
Greece disgruntled at their treatment and in a most 
disappointed frame of mind.".111 The only change that they 
managed to bring back was two American officers which now 
turned the British Military Mission (BMM) into the Allied 
Military Mission (AMM) .212 

108. FO 371/37198 R 7950. 

109. FRUS 1943, Vol. 4, pp. 150-151. 


110. FO 371/37198 R 7950. 


111. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of 
the Aegean, Appendix III, p. 10. 


112. The two Americans were Captain Winston Ehrgott and 
Lieutenant Bob Ford. In November, they were joined by Major 
Gerald K. Wines who assumed command of the OSS (Office of 
Strategic Services) part of the Allied Military Mission. 
Between August 1943 and November 1944, the OSS deployed over 
400 men in various clandestine operations in Greece and 
provided the State Department with an independent source of 


_ tity 
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The failure of the Cairo visit by the andarte delegation has 
been considered by several historians and participants as a 
contributing factor to the outbreak of civil war in the 
Greek mountains between the resistance groups. }13 The 
resistance representatives returned to Greece convinced that 
the British were bent upon imposing the Greek King and the 
pre-war political structure which had led to a dictatorship 
between 1936-1941. In Cairo the failure by the British and 
the Greek Government-in-Exile to eidress the demands of the 
andarte delegation brought to the forefront the 
contradictory policies of the SOE and the Foreign Office 
towards Greece which thus far had been, at least 


superficially, cloaked in ambiguity. Equally relevant was 


information on the Greek situation. By the end of the 
occupation, the OSS maintained eight missions: five with 
EAM-ELAS and one with EDES, the rest operated independently 
in several parts of Greece. For the most part, OSS 
personnel in Greece tended to support whichever organization 
they were attached to, but they had orders to use British 
communications under the control of a senior SOE officer. 

On the other hand, the Secret Intelligence groups, the OSS 
intelligence units, maintained independent communications. 
In September 1943, relations between the SOE, MI6 and the 
OSS were formalized by a series of agreements which gave 
each organization certain geographic spheres of 
resistibility. Under the terms of these understandings, the 
SOE was given exclusive control over the Balkans and the 
Middle East (Gerolymatos, “American Foreign Policy towards 
Greece and the Problem of Intelligence, 1945-1947", Journal 
of Modern Hellenism). 


113. Clogg, "Pearls from Swine, p. 194; Myers, Greek 
Entanglement, Gloucester 1985, pp. 263-264; Woodhouse, Appie 
of Discord, London 1948, p. 158; Pyromaglou, OQ Dourios Ipos: 
I Ethniki kai Politiki Krisis kata tin Katochi, Athens 1978, 
p. 141; P. Rousos, I Megali Pendaetia 1940-1945: I Ethniki 
Andistasi kai o Rolos tou K.K.E., Vol. A, Athens 1982, pp. 
482-487; Hondros, New York, p. 171. 
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that the Cairo crisis forced the British authorities to make 
a choice between pursuing the line of the SOF that would 
have led to the political recognition of the resistance 
groups or unconditionally support the Greek monarch. In the 
final analysis the choice had already been made by 
Churchill’s conviction that after the defeat of the Axis 
Europe had to return to the pre-war political status quo. 
The presence of the andarte delegation simply forced the 
British in Cairo to come to terms with that policy as far as 


the Greeks were concerned. 


The process of invoking Churchill’s policy however, 
precipitated an interdepartmental crisis between the Foreign 
Office, the SOE, Headquarters Middle East and the British 
Ambassador to the Greek Government-in-Exile. Since 
Churchill’s absolute support of the Greek King not only 
surprised the SOE but caught the British Ambassador 
unprepared. Yet in a remarkable turn of events Rex Leeper 
managed to turn a politically embarrassing situation into a 
skilful attack against the Special Operations Executive 
which brought about another purge of the SOE organization in 
Cairo.14 fhe thrust of Leeper’s argument was that the SOE 
had not only exceeded its mandate by bringing the delegation 
to Cairo but its activities in Greece were a liability to 


British policy. In a long telegram to Sir Orme Sarget on 7 


114. Bickham Sweet-Escott, Baker Street Irregular, London 


1965, p. 173. 
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October 1943, Leeper attempted to cover himself by 


explaining that: 


It is true that I realized the anomaly of my 
position when I first took over this job and I 
discovered that we were engaged in a policy of 
complete duplicity, backing the King with one hand 
and EAM with the other. I have done my best to 
remedy the situation, but since the establishment 
of the Joint H.Q. in the mountains, for which we 
have to thank Brigadier Myers, the tide has turned 
steadily against my effort, as I was, from that 
time onward, presented with a fait accompli.14 


But as early as May 1943 Leeper had indicated that he had 
examined the situation in Greece and had implemented 
policies to keep track of SOE activities. In a memorandum 
to Sir Orme Sarget he had outlined his analysis of the 


situation and the procedures he had put in place: 


what emerges very clearly in my mind was that the 
operations in Greece were moving much more quickly 
and on a much wider scale than in any of the 
occupied countries with which I had to deal 
hitherto and it seemed to me that the whole 
cenception of the S.O.E. having a monopoly in 
occupied countries was already out of date as 
regards Greece. In order to secure what I wanted 
I therefore told Glenconner how much I was 
impressed by the way Myers and the other British 
officers in Greece had organized the National 
Bands and that he had practically assumed the 
position of Force Commander in the field. 
Glenconnor, of course, was pleased by this 
appreciation of what the S.O.E had done. In this 
atmosphere I then proceeded to what I really 
wanted, namely to get members of other departments 
attached to Myers as a Force Commander in the same 
way as in open operat.ions a Force Commander would 
have such officers attached to him. Glenconnor 
agreed to this in the case of the political 
advisor and also agreed in the case of the P.W.E. 


115. FO 371/37206 74337 R 10553. 


agents and he asked Hambro particularly not to 
upset the agreement reached in Cairo. 6 


In an earlier cable Leeper had written to Sarget that Myers: 
" ...has no political acumen and does not see beyond his nose 
or, should I say the noses of his guerrillas. He is not 
astute enough in dealing with E.A.M. and I am sure he 
exaggerates their political importance.".117 yet in August 
Leeper had the opportunity to confer with Wallace, Myers’ 
political advisor, who confirmed much of what Myers had 
reported concerning the Greek resistance and particularly 
the resentment felt by the Greeks for the King.218 After 
the decision by Churchill and Roosevelt, Leeper not only 
backtracked on his initial enthusiasm for negotiating with 
the andarte delegation but was able to convince Wallace that 
Myers, and by extension the SOE, had been pursuing a 


mistaken policy in Greece, 119 


It is probable that Leeper’s antagonism for EAM-ELAS was 
fuelled by a greater resentment of the SOE and the desire to 
minimize if not entirely eliminate that organization’s role 
in Greece. Leeper’s relations with the Special Operations 


Executive had been soured from his earlier posting as head 


116. FO 371/37202 74220 R 4461. 
117. FO 371/37202 R 4504. 
118. FO 371/37204 R 7884. 


119. FO 371/37204 R 8216. 
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of SOl, the SOE’s propaganda department, which later became 
the Political Warfare Executive.!129 In the wake of the 
political fiasco caused by the delegation from Greece Leeper 
launched a systematic attack on the organizations and 
individuals supported by the SOE and through this was able 
to undermine the credibility of the Special Operations 
Executive. His targets were the senior SOE administrators 
in Cairo, particularly Keeble, Myers and EAM-ELAS, the 
largest resistance force associated with the Special 
Operations Executive. EAM-ELAS became his first priority 
partly from the conviction that this organization stood 
against British interests and partly to cover himself from 
his initial enthusiasm of supporting some of the demands of 
the andarte delegation. After subverting Wallace’s own 
outlook concerning the resistance in Greece!?1 nis cable of 
24 August to the Foreign Office characterized the Greek 
guerrillas as: 
untrained and ill-disciplined: they are 
regarded with contempt by most of the British 
liaison officers who are highly skeptical about 
their ability ever to undertake serious military 
operations such as holding beaches or neutralizing 
airfields, which tasks S.[0O.E.] cheerfully assured 
the C-in-C they will be able to do on the day of 
the invasion. 12 
120. Cruickshank, Oxford 1981, pp. 17-27. 
121. Precisely what was contained in Wallace’s report 
concerning the Greek resistance and whether this agreed with 
the interpretation of Myers or Leeper is still unknown. The 
file is retained by the department of origin and is not 
available for consultation. Wallace himself was killed 


after his return to Greece in 1944. 


122. FO 371/37204 R 8048. 


In a second cable Leeper described Myers: 


-.-.a complete disaster. He is a man of most 
upright and obstinate character, which I find very 
boring as it is quite impossible to penetrate his 
skull. My blows seem to ricochet off his skull 
and disappear somewhere in thin air. He keeps 
telling me that he must have hours and hours of 
conversation with me in order to convince me. I 
have avoided as many of these hours as possible, 
but even so I am completely convinced that he is a 
very dangerous fool, and being a fanatic for his 
own ideas, thinking that they provide the only 
means of winning the war in Greece, he runs around 
exposing them to all and sundry, British as well 
as Greeks.143 


Leeper’s poor impression of Myers carried the day. By late 
February 1944 Churchill not only agreed that Myers should 
not be permitted to return to Greece but described him as: 
",...the chief man who reared by hand this cockatrice brute 
of E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.". In the same minute to the Chiefs of 
Staff, his evaluation of the Greek andartes was that: "No 
great results are anyhow to be expected from the Greek 
guerrilla at the present time. ... There is no comparison 
between them and the bands of Marshal Tito. They are a mere 
scourge on the population, and are feared by the Greek 


villagers even more than the Germans.".124 
In another respect, Leeper’s personnel vendetta was simply a 


123. FO 371/37199 R 8314. 
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more direct expression of the Foreign Office’s hostility to 
the SOE in general. The incident of the andarte delegation 
simply served as the primary catalyst for Eden’s attempt to 
undermine the very existence of the Special Operations 

Executive. The basic motive for this attitude outlined by 


George Taylor, former Chief of Staff of the SOE, was that: 


The Foreign Office simply could not afford to 
accept the S.0.E. picture as it was coming out of 
Greece without completely stultifying their policy 
of complete, total support of the Royal Hellenic 
Government. Therefore the attempts to suppress 
and rebut this picture turned into an attack on 
S.O.E., which was its source; this poison, as it 
were, just and grew in London and Cairo. They had 
to discredit the picture because once they 
accepted it the whole basis of their policy would 
have been removed and it would have been shown to 
be non-viable. 


The difficulty with this analysis is that the SOE, like any 


other agency of the Government was obliged to follow the 


dictates of British policy, regardless of its 
contradictions. The problem, created by the andarte 
delegation, brought to the forefront not only the 
contradictions of British policy towards Greece but forced 
the British Government to deal with the role of the SOE as 
an independent organization. For this reason the epicenter 
of the Cairo crisis had quickly shifted to London and Lord 
Selborne ana Colin Gubbins, had to fight desperately to 


prevent the dismantling of the SOE. In addition to the 


125. Taylor, British Policy towards Wartime Resistance in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, London 1975, p. 266. 
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Foreign Office attack, Selborne and Gubbins had to fend off 
an attempt by Middle East Headquarters which according to 
Sweet-Escott would have led to the: "...actual dismemberment 
of S.O.E. in the Middle East and its links with London, to 
be replaced by something of their own creation entirely 


within their own hands.".126 


Ultimately, Selborne and 
Gubbins managed to save the SOE both in London and in Cairo. 
The Defence Committee of the Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff 
accepted that the SOE should retain its autonomy but its 
activities were placed under the direct control of the 
Chiefs of Staff. Middle East Headquarters, however, 
continued to retain operational direction of its activities 


within their area of jurisdiction?27 


Part of the compromise affected in London by Gubbins and 
Selborne was that both Glenconnor and Keeble had to be 
sacrificed and that Myers was not permitted to return to 
Greece. The almost complete shift of the Cairo SOE to 
military control did not, however, satisfy the Foreign 
Office’s desire to break off all contact with EAM-ELAS. 
General Wilson, the Commander-in-Chief of the Middle Eastern 
Theater of Operations, viewed the work of the SOE with the 


resistance from a strictly military perspective: 


..-(the) SOE wanted to build up resistance 


126. Bickham Sweet-Escott, British Policy towards Wartime 
Resistance in Yugoslavia and Greece, London 1975, p. 167. 


127. Hinsley, New York 1984, Vol. 3, p. 463. 
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regardless of the politics of any of the bands 
they had contacted. From the war effort point of 
view the latter course was preferable and I 
personally did not like the idea of tying our 
liaison officers exclusively to one political 
party. (The right and right-centre parties did not 
figure in the resistance movement while Zervas was 
a republican); I felt that the wisest course was 
to work with the left wing parties and endeavour 
to guide them rather than to resist them. 


On 9 October the Greek guerrillas entered into a full scale 
war with each other but despite this Wilson resisted the 
efforts of the Foreign Office to sever all contact with EAM- 
ELAS and remove the AMM.!29 In effect, British policy 
towards the Greek resistance after the fall of 1943 still 
clung to the notion that they could maintain a balance 
between the left-wing EAM-ELAS and the other guerrilla 


bands. 


To a great extent the British had little choice since they 
had not been able to strengthen Zervas early enough in the 
development of the Greek resistance, nor did he have the 
capability, of gaining control of the entire guerrilla 
movement. SOE support of Republican and anti-monarchical 
organizations had also created the impression that Britain 
was prepared to discuss the Greek constitutional issue 
before the end of the war but the failure cf the Cairo 


delegation had clearly demonstrated that the resistance 


128. Wilson, London 1950, p. 167. 
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organizations would have little say over the question of the 
monarchy. Since this almost coincided with the collapse of 
Italy in September it raised the specter of immanent 
liberation and the imposition of the Greek King by the 
British army. These considerations served as the 
fundamental causes for the civil war which pitted the 
EAM-ELAS, now representing the main opposition to the 
monarchy, against EDES and the other smaller groups 
identified by the Left as agents of the British and the 


Greek King. 


Fighting broke out on 9 October 1943 and within one week had 
spread to the areas of eastern Epiros under the control of 
the guerrillas. By the end of November, Zervas had 
withdrawn his forces from the east side of the Arachtos 
river to defensive positions from Ioannina to Arta. On 21 
December, EDES units attacked the ELAS forces in the region 
of Amphilochia and Pramanda, approximately twenty-five miles 
from Arta, and pushed them back across the Arachtos river. 
In January, Zervas began an offensive which forced ELAS to 
withdraw across the Akhelos. On 23 January, the EAM Central 
Committee authorized ELAS to discuss a truce which lasted 
only until the 26th when units of ELAS, commanded by Aris 
Veloukhiotis launched a major counter-attack which forced 
EDES back across the Akhelos. By 1 February, Zervas’ 
situation was becoming desperate as ELAS forces were 


concentrating in the area of Flamburion, approximately 20 


wy 
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miles from Ioannina, EDES’s base of operations. Zervas was 
saved at the last moment thanks to the intervention of the 
Germans who, afraid that EDES would be destroyed and that 
eastern Epiros along with the essential Ioannina - Arta road 
would come under the control of ELAS, on 2 February 1944 
attacked the northern flank of ELAS along the east hank of 
the Arachtos.!3° Although the Germans failed to destroy the 
ELAS forces in this region they forced them out of Epiros 
and saved Zervas. According to Hondros the Germans expected 
Zervas to take the offensive but the latter, having suffered 
considerable casualties, kept his forces west of the 
Arachetos and as long as he remained in this region, he no 
longer needed to fear ELAS since the presence of strong 
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Wehrmacht units guaranteed his safety. The civil war was 


now stalemated and both rival guerrilla organizations 


accepted the mediation of the AMM to end hostiiities.132 


130. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 183. Hondros (New York 
1983, pp. 175-183), in his account of the Greek resistance 
includes a detailed study of Zervas’ contacts with the 
Germans. On contacts between the Greek guerrilla bands and 
the Germans in general also see: Hagen Fleischer, "Contacts 
between German Occupation Authorities and the Major Greek 
Resistance Organizations: Sound Tactics or Collaboration", 
Greece in the 1940’s: A Nation in Crisis, ed. J.O. Iatrides, 


Hanover and London 1981, pp. 48-60. 


131. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 183. 


132. By August 1944, according to General H. Lanz ("Partisan 
Warfare in the Balkans", Historical Division European 
Command, Foreign Military Studies Branch, MS No. P-055a, pp. 
21-22), EDES had received considerable material support from 
the Allies and under strong pressure from the AMM attempted 
to destroy German units in the region of Epiros. Asa 
result, Zervas’ forces suffered considerable losses so that 
by the time of the German withdrawal in October, EDES was 
down to 8,000 men and, in the ensuing battles with ELAS, not 
only were the forces of Zervas defeated but had to be 
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The Civil War also renewed the conflict between the Foreign 
Office and the SOE, only this time it was Middle East which 
was responsible for the Special Operations Executive. The 
military was convinced that the Greek resistance was 
necessary in order to tie down as many German divisions as 
possible in the Balkans to support the Allied effort in 
Europe. They disagreed with the Foreign Office policy of 
supporting George 1I which they viewed as an obstacle in 
continuing the expansion of the Greek guerrilla forces, 
particularly those of EAM-ELAS.1!33 General Wilson as well 
as the Chiefs of Staff still believed that it was possible 
to wean ELAS from the Communist influence of EAM and re- 
introduced an earlier SOE proposal to bring Plastiras from 
France to the Greek mountains and create a regency council 
headed by Archbishop Damaskinos.134 ‘he Foreign Office, 
although skeptical of the military value of ELAS, was 
prepared to accept the use of a regency council, providing 
that the military break with EAM-ELAS. The latter provision 


was the price Leeper demanded in order to accept the 


evacuated by the British from mainland Greece to the Ionian 
Islands. Thus, when the Greek Government returned to Athens 
ELAS controlled the entire Epiros region, northern Greece, 
the Peloponnese and Attika. 


133. In a memorandum to the Foreign Office on 14 October 
1943, it was argued that British had to work with EAM-ELAS 
since this was the most effective resistance in Greece. The 
author of the memorandum also stressed that left wing groups 
produce much better results (FO 371/37206 R 10177). 


134. FO 371/37208 R 1221; FO 371/37206 74337. 
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135 phe entire matter was 


Plastiras-Damaskinos compromise. 
dealt with by the War Cabinet on 22 November which 
authorized Churchill and Eden to deal with the issue in 
cooperation with the Middle East Command. Accordingly, it 
was recommended that all supplies to ELAS cease and EDES be 
incorporated into the Greek army and the same invitation was 
to be extended to the ELAS guerrillas. To ensure this, the 
King had to agree to accept a regency council and not return 
to Greece until a plebiscite was held.236 churchill and 
Eden advised George II to accept this proposal but the 
latter, after consulting with Roosevelt declined.13’ the 
most that George II was prepared to accept was to declare 
that he would reconsider the timing of his return to Greece 
at liberation, in consultation with his government. Once 
again the failure to resolve the constitutional issue 
remained the major stumbling block to either reaching an 


accommodation with the Left or countering the influence of 


EAM-ELAS with those who opposed the monarchy. 


Although ELAS achieved considerable tactical success against 


the forces of Zervas it failed to destroy EDES and it was 


135. FO 371/37206 R 10295; FO 371/37208 R 11753, R 11908. 
136. CAB 65/40, W.M. (43), Minutes, 22 November 1943. 


137. Anthony Eden, The Reckoning, London 1962 pp. 498-499; 
FRUS 1943, Vol. 4, 157-158; Lincoln MacVeagh, Ambassador 
MacVeagh Reports: Greece, 1933-1944, ed. J.O. Iatrides, 
Princeton 1980, p. 395. For a comprehensive of American 
Policy towards Greece at least from 1943 see: Lawrence S. 
Wittner, American Intervention in Greece, 1943-1949, New 
York 1982. 
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beginning to lose popularity because of the hardships 
endured by the population as a result of the civil war. The 
British were also forced to come to terms with the Greek 
civil war, Hondros argues, since the decision to implement 
Operation Overlord, taken at the Teheran Conference, 
required the Allies to support Tito and the Greek resistance 
in order to keep the "Balkan pot boiling" for the 
Germans.+38 under these conditions, the Foreign Office was 
prepared not to break with EAM-ELAS but attempted to limit 
its strength and diminish its influence. To this end it 
proposed, Hondros comments, "...to restrain the more 
ruthless members of ELAS and to build an anti-KKE coalition 
around Damaskinos and the exiled government which was to be 
revived and strengthened by including fresh political 


moderates from Greece.".139 


The Foreign Office was, despite Churchill’s objections, 
prepared to accept members of EAM~ELAS in a new Greek 
coalition government. 149 In January, consequently, the 
Foreign Office proposed to initiate talks with EAM-ELAS with 
the purpose of ending the civil war and although Tsouderos 
agreed he insisted that any negotiations be limited to 
military matters. A few weeks later, Tsouderos received a 


communication from the leaders of the political parties 


138. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 204. 


139. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 204. 


140. FO 371/37210 R 13883. 
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endorsing the King’s position of 8 November regarding his 
return to Greece. In turn, Tsouderos appealed to Archbishop 
Damaskinos to attempt a reconciliation between the leaders 
of the political parties and the Greek Government-in-Exile. 
In addition, if EAM-ELAS accepted an armistice, Damaskinos 
was to select a committee to negotiate the formation of a 
coalition government that would include representatives from 
EAM-ELAS. Woodhouse was authorized to represent the Greek 
premier in the talks with EAM-ELAS and after fourteen 
meetings, the civil war was brought to an end by the 
conclusion of the Plaka Agreement on 29 February 1944,141 
The gist of this agreement obliged the signatories to 
continue the armistice and maintain the territorial status 
quo in their respective regions while agreeing to cooperate 
in the future. A secret clause was also included which 
added that the guerrilla organizations would participate 
closely with Operation Noah’s Ark designated to harass the 


German retreat from Greece, 142 


The Plaka Agreement was only a limited success since it 
essentially established a permanent military truce but 
failed to address any of the outstanding political issues. 


The political failure of the agreement now acted as a 


141. Hondros, New York 1983, pp. 206-207. 


142. Other stipulations included the resumption of supplies 
to all the guerrilla organizations and the release of 
prisoners. For the complete articles of the agreement see: 
Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, Appendix F, "The 
Plaka Armistice", pp. 303-304. 
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catalyst for EAM-ELAS to begin the process of forming its 
own government. Although most Greek politicians had 
rebuffed EAM’s efforts to participate in the creation of a 
Greek government in the mountains, several liberals and 
Republicans accepted to work with EAM in order to moderate 
the KKE’s influence and work towards achieving self-~ 
determination for post-war Greece. On 10 March 1944, EAM 
formally established the Political Committee of National 
Liberation (PEEA). The Committee included not only members 
of EAM but had attracted: Alexander Svolos, one of Greece’s 
preeminent constitutional experts, Angelos Angelopoulos, 
another academic, General Mandakas, the only senior Greek 
officer to lead a coup against the Metaxas regime in 1938 
and Colonel Bakirdzis, who abandoned EKKA and joined 
PEEA.!43 The creation of PEEA caused a political crisis for 
the British and the Greek Government-in-Exile since, 
according to Hondros, it "presented London and Cairo with a 
real if not legal rival." 144 Many of the officers and men 
of the Greek armed forces in the Middle East viewed PEEA as 
the legitimate representative of the Greek people and 


resented the refusal of Tsouderos and the King to come to 


143. The other members of PEEA included several more 
academics and social Democrats with Siantos serving as the 
only representative of the KKE (On the history and 
organization of PEEA see: Basilis Bouras, I Politiki 
Epitropi Ethnikis Apeleftherosis PEEA: Eleftheri Ellada 
1944, Athens 1983, passim). Bouras (Athens 1983, p. 90) 
argues that the participation of some of Greece’s most 
notable academics indicated that the intellectuals had 
become supporters of EAM. 


144. Hondros, New York 1983, pp. 211-212. 


terms with PEEA’S request for the establishment of a new 


Greek government. 14° On 26 March, the day after the 
celebration of Greece’s independence day, PEEA made another 
appeal for a government of national unity and this time it 
sparked a mutiny in the Greek armed forces in the Middle 
East. Tsouderos refused to deal with the demands of the 
mutineers to recognize PEEA and broaden the government and 
was supported by the British, particularly by Churchill who 
blamed the mutiny on extremists and Communists. Meanwhile 
the liberals and Venizelist politicians in and out of the 
Greek Government-in-Exile tried to convince Tsouderos to 
resign in favor of Sofoklis Venizelos who they argued was in 
a better position to deal with the rebellious Greek forces. 
Tsouderos at first resisted but on 13 April gave up his post 
and was succeeded by Venizelos.!46 ‘The latter was equally 
unsuccessful in quelling the mutiny and after thirteen days 
also resigned. The British took matters into their own 
hands and forced the appointment of Admiral Voulgaris as 


Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Navy to put down the rebels. 


145. L.S. Stavrianos, "Mutiny of the Greek Armed Forces, 
April 1944", The American Slavic and East European Review, 
(December 1950) Vol. 9, p. 307; Harold Macmillan, The Blast 
of War, 1939-1945, London 1967, p. 571; Fleischer, "The 
Anomaiies in the Greek Middle East Forces, 1941-1944", 
Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, (Fall 1978) Vol. V, No. 3, 
pp. 26-27. 


146. According to Fleischer ("The Greek Middle East Forces, 
1941-144", pp. 28-29), Venizelos had contacts with the 
mutineers ana he as well as the other Republican politicians 
were attempting to use the crisis to topple Tsouderos. By 
this time, however, both the King and the Foreign Office had 
become convinced that keeping Tsouderos would aggravate the 
crisis and found Venizelos the only acceptable alternative. 
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After a short skirmish, Voulgaris with the support of the 


British military restored order by the end of April.147 


The end of the civil war in February 1944 and the mutiny of 
the Greek armed forces in the Middle East left the Greek 
Government-in-Exile in disarray and with little influence in 
occupied Greece. EAM-ELAS, on the other hand, had emerged 
not only a much stronger organization but raised the specter 
of a potential conflict with the British since liberation 
would not come in the form of an Allied invasion of Greece 
but follow in the wake of a German retreat, thus leaving 
most of the country under the control of EAM-ELAS. In the 
interim period, between the spring of 1944 and the German 
evacuation in October, the British had to plan for two 
possibilities: a) to bring about the liberation of Greece 
with the cooperation of EAM-ELAS, at least long enough for 
the Greek Government-in-Exile to re-assert its authority 
over the country, b) to cooperate with the anti-Communist 
elements linked to the Rallis Government and use them to 
maintain control of Greece until the British could bring 
sufficient forces to prop up the return of the King and his 


government. 


147. Eighteen of the rebels were condemned to death but 
their sentences were commuted to life imprisonment by the 
Greek Government in October 1944. The British imprisoned 
6,397 Greek seamen and soldiers in camps in Eritrea and in 
other detention centers in the Middle East. 2,060 were 
eventual reinstated in the armed forces but confined to 
garrison duties while another 1,450 who were offered amnesty 
refused and were detained for the duration of the war (FO 
371/43714 R 7081; Hondros, New York 1983, p. 214). 
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Both possibilities required at least a partial reform of the 
Greek Government-in-Exile which had to include 
representatives from the resistance as well as deal with the 
question of the monarchy. Although these factors had come 
into play and had summarily been rejected when the andarti 
delegation visited Cairo in August 1943, the new realities 
created by the civil war and the fact that no Allied army 
would liberate Greece required an accommodation with the 
Left, at least on British terms. Part of the means of 
addressing this problem required, at the very least, the 
semblance of a Greek coalition government and a premier who 
represented the liberal establishment and had credibility in 


occupied Greece. 


The man who had these qualities was George Papandreou. Asa 
follower of Venizelos, he had held three cabinet portfolios 
and had a reputation of supporting progressive legislation. 
In March 1942 he had signed the petition calling upon George 
II to remain outside Greece until a plebiscite determined 
the fate of the monarchy. During the occupation, he kept in 
touch with members of the resistance but declined to join 
EAM-ELAS and later sent a series of dispatches to Cairo not 
only denouncing the former but warning the Greek Government- 
in-Exile and the British of the growing influence of the 
KKE. These communications had greatly impressed the Foreign 


Office particularly Papandreou’s analysis of the 
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international political order which he essentially divided 
into: Pan-Slavist Communism, which threatened to swallow 
Greece and Europe and Anglo-Saxon Liberalism as the only 


force able to oppose it, 148 


Accordingly, the British and 
George II decided to bring Papandreou out of Greece and with 
Churchill’s approval he was made acting premier on 26 April 


1944. 


Papandreou’s first task was to chair an all party conference 
to be held in Lebanon on 17 May 1944; the purpose of which 
was to form a government of national unity that would also 
include representatives of the resistance organizations. 149 
Papandreou’s skilful management of the conference isolated 
the EAM-ELAS delegates by accusing them of causing the civil 
war as well as the April mutiny. 250 Next he side-stepped 
the constitutional problem by having the 8 November letter 
of George II, which declared that the King would reconsider 
his return to Greece in consultation with his government, as 
the guiding principle of the role of the monarchy in the 
immediate post-liberation period. 151 The conference ended 
three days later on 20 May with the conclusion of the 
Lebanon Charter whose eight points were accepted by all the 


148. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 216. 


149. The conference had been arranged by Tsouderos before 
the arrival of Papandreou. 


150. Leeper, London 1950, p. 51. 


151. According to Leeper (London 1950, p. 54) Papandreou 
simply managed to postpone the question of the monarchy. 
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participants including the EAM-ELAS and PEEA delegates.152 
Papandreou reported the results of the conference to the 
King and submitted his resignation. The King, in turn, 
accepted the Lebanon charter and asked Papandreou to form a 


new government based on the principles agreed to at the 


conference. }°3 


The main objective for Papandreou was to form a government 


152. A summary of these points is found in Woodhouse, Apple 
of Discord, London 1948, Appendix G, pp. 305-306 and in 
Leeper, When Greek Meets Greek, London 1950, pp. 53-54: 1) 
The reorganization and re-establishment of discipline in the 
Greek armed forces in the Middle East under the Greek 
national flag must be carried out exclusively on a national 
and military basis. The army will carry out the orders of 
the Government, and cannot poses political opinions. 2) All 
guerrilla bands in free Greece must be unified and 
disciplined under the orders of a single government, and 
also the setting in motion, when the moment arrives, of all 
fighting forces of the nation against the invader. The 
guerrilla principl-. of military organization cannot be a 
permanent one; but no change should be made at the moment 
which will lead to a reduction of resistance. Consequently 
the present situation must be regarded as a transitional 
one, and the initiative in settling it can only be taken by 
the Government in consulcation with GHQ, MEF. 3) Cessation 
of the reign of terror in the Greek countryside and firm re- 
establishment of personal security and political liberty of 
the people, when and where the invader has been driven out. 
4) Continual care for sending sufficient supplies of food 
and medicines to enslaved Greece and also to mountain 
Greece. 5) The securing ~ once the country has been 
liberated in common with the Allied forces - of order and 
liberty for the Greek people in such a way that, 
uninfluenced by material or moral pressure, they may 
sovereignly decide both on the constitution and the social 
regime and on the Government which they want. 6) Imposition 
of severe sanctions against traitors to the country and 
against those who have exploited the misfortune of our 
people. 7) Care in advance that the material needs of the 
Greek people shall be immediately satisfied after 
liberation. 8) Full satisfaction of our national claims. 
Creation of a new, free and Great Greece. 


153. Leeper, London 1950, p. 56. 
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of national unity which would include representation from 
the resistance organizations and thus force EAM-ELAS to act 
in concert with the new government and abandon PEEA. EAM- 
ELAS, however, upon receiving the terms of the Lebanon 
Charter refused to endorse it or join the new Greek 


Government. 154 


For the next several, months Papandreou and 
the British waged an overt and covert campaign to bring EAM- 
ELAS into the new government of national unity. Papandreou 
for his part interpreted the King’s letter of 8 November 
1943 to mean that the Greek Government-in-Exile accepted 
that George II would not return to Greece until a plebiscite 
addressed the issue of the monarchy thus removing the most 
serious objection for EAM-ELAS to join the government. 155 
The British, on the other hand, had been attempting, even 
before the Lebanon Agreement to contain the growing power of 
EAM-ELAS and search for new coalitions to form an anti-left 


front. Ironically, the Germans at this time were pursuing 


the same policy. 


After the outbreak of civil war in October 1943 it had 


become obvious that the Venizelists and Liberals were no 


154. Hondros, New York 1983, pp. 224-226. 


155. On 12 June, according to Leeper (London 1950, pp. 57- 
58), Papandreou convinced his cabinet to state publicly that 
it was the view of the National Government that the King 
would return to Greece only after a plebiscite and that the 
King had agreed to this in advance both by his letter to 
Tsouderos on 8 November 1943 and by approving the Lebanon 
Charter in which this policy was implicit. George II had 
little choice but to accept or face the resignation of the 
Government. 
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match for the KKE. The Republican forces, which the SOE had 
so carefully cultivated as the lesser of two evils with 
respect to the Left and extreme Right, had lost their 
cohesion as a unified political organization in the 
resistance. However, they still represented a considerable 
force and an ideal target for the Germans who in the fall of 
1943 began to approach counter-insurgency from a political 
perspective, with a focus on anti-Communism. From the 
beginning of the occupation, the Germans concentrated on 
occupying and protecting key strategic positions along their 
lines of communications and supply. The countryside was 
left to the guerrillas except for limited operations 
conducted occasionally. 156 Until 1943, the Italians had 
responsibility for securing most of Greece as well as 
implementing anti-guerrilla operations and according to 
Hondros the Germans only took action in cases of specific 
sabotage in their zones of occupation.157 The situation, 


however, changed as a result of the Italian collapse. 


In the Spring of 1943, Ioannis Rallis had agreed to head the 
third occupation government with the proviso that his regime 
would be permitted to maintain a security force. The German 
authorities agreed in principle and on 7 April 1943, the 
Rallis Government decreed the mobilization of four Evzone 
156. For a detailed analysis of the tactics of the German 
military operations see: Hondros, New York 1983, pp. 153- 


159. 


157. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 153. 
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Battalions. 158 


In order to allay the fears of their Italian 
Ally, the Germans only permitted the newly created 
battalions to be armed with rifles and machine guns. 159 
This policy changed with the surrender of Italy and by 


October 1943, the first of the battalions came into service 


in Athens followed by two more by the end of December. 


Despite a persistent recruitment campaign, the Rallis forces 
only attracted a handful of volunteers. But the success of 
EAM-ELAS in the early stages of the civil war encouraged 
many conservative officers to join the Security Battalions. 
During the course of the civil war, some members of 
guerrilla bands dispersed by ELAS, sought refuge and/or 
revenge by enlisting in the battalions.1©° since a large 
proportion of these men were Republicans they were attracted 
to the battalions which were advertised as anti-Communist as 
well as anti-Royalist forces. Moreover, EDES, after Zervas’ 
reconciliation with the monarchy, had ceased to represent 


the Republican cause. 


In June 1943 the political organization of EDES fell apart 


158. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 


War", Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. XTI, No. l, 
Spring 1985, p. 17. 


159. NARS RG 226:83476; E. Wiskemann, The Rome Berlin Axis: 
A History of the Relations between Hitler and Mussolini, 
London 1949, p. 278: The Brutal Friendship, London 1962, p. 
253. 


160. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 18. 
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and one faction led by Voulpiotis and Tavoularis had played 
a prominent role in the organization of the Security 
Battalions. Other prominent Republicans either joined or, 
as in the case of Pangalos, were instrumental in urging many 
of their followers to do so. Pangalos also arranged for the 
appointment of Voulpiotis to the Rallis Government and 
nominated Col. Dertelis, another member of the Republican 
faction, to the position of commander of the battalions.161 
For one faction of the old Republican guard the battalions 
represented the best means of combating the Left but more 
importantly, they planned to use the battalions to prevent 


the return of the monarchy. 162 


For the Germans, increasing the number of the battalions 
also provided them with needed forces to replace the Italian 
units stationed in Greece. Early in 1944 the Rallis 
Government seized the opportunity offered by the willingness 
of the German authorities to expand the battalions and began 
an intensive campaign to recruit a considerable number of 
new volunteers. In order to maintain a steady flow of 
recruits the Rallis regime dismissed hundreds of men fron 
local police forces without any pay or rations. To make 
recruitment to the battalions more palatable rumors were 
spread that the British and American Governments secretly 


161. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 19. 


162. Gerolymatos, The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 19 
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supported Rallis. In addition, on 19 March 1944, the puppet 
government enacted legislation which permitted all officers 
who had been dismissed from the armed forces since 1927 to 
re-enlist on the basis of their former rank provided they 
served in the battalions./}®3 This, coupled with the 


propaganda that the battalions were essentially to be used 


164 


to combat Communism offered many cashiered Republican 


officers the possibility of reinstatement in a post-war 


Greek army. 165 


Ironically, Royalist officers faced a similar dilemma. In 
the spring of 1943, the monarchist faction of the officer 
corps made an attempt to create an organization to represent 
and maintain the unity of the Royalist officers. This group 


was established by General Papagos and five other Generals 


163. NARS RG 226:83476 


164. According to Pyromaglou ("Ta Tagmata Asfalias", 
Istoriki Epitheorisis, p. 543), although the Security 
Battalions were envisioned as a means of controlling the 
immediate post-war period in Greece they were not intended 
to be used as an anti-Communist force. Pyromaglou adds that 
their use against EAM-ELAS not only betrayed the Republican 
leaders wh? had supported the establishment of these units 
but served co divide the Republican world in a manner that 
was unreconcilable. 


165. Professional considerations were certainly a motive 
since the mutinies on the Greek armed forces in the Middle 
East had caused the removal of many Republican officers. A 
post-war Greek army, it was assumed would also have to 
accommodate officers who had fought in North Africa and 
those who had participated in the resistance, at least with 
right wing groups. This would leave little room for 
officers who had remained outside these forces (A. Stavrou, 


Allied Politics and Military Interventions: The Political 
Role of the Greek Army, Athens 1970, p. 24. 
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on 20 May and named the Military Hierarchy. Very quickly, 
the new organization extended its influence among the 
professional officers in Athens and through them to those 
who resided in the pre-war regions of the Greek Army 
divisions.1©© fhe aims of the Military Hierarchy were to 
support the organizations fighting the occupation forces by 
providing leadership and maintain the established social and 
political order by gaining control of Athens after a German 
withdrawal.167 Despite the prestige of Papagos the generals 
were unable to solicit any interest from either the British 
or from any of the guerrilla bands. Shortly after all six 
were arrested by the German authorities and sent to a 
concentration camp. Although the leadership of the Military 
Hierarchy was decapitated by the arrest of the generals the 
organization survived and remained dormant until liberation. 
At that point, many of its adherents re-surfaced and were 
able to take advantage of the anti-Left policies of the 
British and the Greek Government to ensure the establishment 


of the pre-war social and political order. 


The failure of the Military Hierarchy in the spring of 1943 
to take control of the resistance or to create a Royalist 


counterpart, forced many of the Royalist officers to join 


166. Gerolymatos, "The Role of the Greek Officer Corps", p. 
76. 


167. Constantinos Th. Bakopoulos, I Omeria ton Pende 


Andistratigon: I Zce ton - Stratopeda Sygendroseos, Athens 
1948, pp. 34-38. 
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ELAS, EDES or other smaller groups. Indeed, the attempt by 
the Military Hierarchy to get involved with the resistance, 
despite its failure, sent a strong signal to the officer 
corps that it was now acceptable for the professional 
officers to participate in the guerrilla bands. The 
subsequent disbanding of the smaller groups and occasionally 
of EDES bands also brought many of these Royalists into the 
Security Battalions.1®8 at the same time the adherence of 
the Royalist faction of Greek officers to the resistance 
groups in 1943 had a significant impact upon the ideological 
composition of EDES. In the fall of 1943 EDES included 900 
officers, many of whom had been forced to leave the Greek 
army as a result of their participation in the coups of the 
1930’s. This, however, did not remain a constant figure and 
both the number and political affiliation of the officers 
and men in EDES reflected the fortunes of the organization 
during the course of the civil war. By the late fall of 
1942 EDES was down to 150 men as a result of its conflict 
with ELAS yet by the spring of 1944 it had increased its 
numbers to 5,000. During these fluctuations, many 
Republicans either left the resistance or joined the 
battalions and were replaced by Royalists whose admission to 
EDES was facilitated by Zervas’ reconciliation with the 


monarchy. 169 


168. Gerolymatos, “The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 20. 
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The development and growth of the battalions was also 
assisted by the ambivalent attitude of the British towards 
these and other forces carrying the label of anti-Communisn. 
Even prior to the outbreak of civil war, officers of the 
British intelligence services had come into indirect contact 
with the representatives of the Rallis Government and 
individuals associated with the battalions. In September 
1943 Captain Frank Macaskie attempted with the collaboration 
of Angelos Evert, the head of the Athens police force, and 
Archbishop Damaskinos to form an anti-Communist front as a 
counter-block to EAM-ELAS.17° the coalition of these anti- 
Communist forces not only included several conservative 
Republicans but certain members of the Athens EDES who were 
already working for the Germans or had been instrumental in 


organizing the Security Battalions.171 


Macaskie’s efforts led to a proposal by Damaskinos that he 
and Evert be recognized by the British and Greek Government- 
in-Exile as the legitimate representatives of the government 
in occupied Greece and form some type of regency council. 
Macaskie would then act as liaison between Cairo and the 
council. It was also proposed that in return for 
intelligence to be provided by Evert, the British would 
undertake to arm 3,000 men that would be led by Evert 

170. Hondros, New York 1983, pp. 172-173. 


171. Hon@ros, New York 1983,, p. 173. 
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himself.172 


Although these proposals were well received by 
the Foreign Office, the British declined the offer since 
they feared that such an arrangement would intensify the 
civil war. Macaskie’s efforts, however, were followed by 
another British officer, Captain Don Stott, who on 4 
November 1943 signed an agreement with several staunch anti- 
Communists that also included a member of the Rallis 
Government. The Foreign Office, however, repudiated this 
agreement after Stott’s return to Cairo in December.!73 yet 
according to Hondros: "The crucial point, however, was that 
EAM/ELAS was aware of efforts by British agents, whether 


authorized or not, to build a counter-organization to 


EAM/ELAS.". 174 


Compounding the suspicions of EAM-ELAS, both the British and 
Greek Government-in-Exile initially avoided any outright 


denunciation of the Security Battalions but confined their 


comments in propaganda broadcasts to mild reprimands./?° 


172. According to Hondros (New York 1983, p. 173), these 
forces were to serve as the basis of an expanded resistance 
army to be organized in the mountains near Athens and 
commanded by Greek officers from the Middle East. Following 
a German withdrawal from Greece Damaskinos proposed that the 
council organize a general election followed by a plebiscite 
on the monarchy. 


173. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 174. 


174. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 174. Hondros adds (New 
York, p. 173) that Although EAM-ELAS did not publicly 
denounce British contacts with the Rallis Government shortly 
after the outbreak of the civil war they made strong 
protests to Cairo that British officers were working with 
collaborators. 


175. Hondros, "Too Weighty a Weapon: Britain and the Greek 
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For example, one directive of 2 June 1944 stipulated that 
all those who joined the battalions were assisting the 
Germans but they should not be denounced as traitors. 

Twenty days later, a second directive suspended all direct 
attacks against the Rallis forces!7® put was lifted in July 
and it was only in September 1944 that the Greek Government- 


in-Exile publicly denounced these units. 177 


By the summer of 1944 the political spectrum of the 
resistance had altered significantly and the pre-dominance 
of EAM-ELAS now overshadowed the old Royalist-Republican 
schism. Within this framework, the battalions assumed the 
position of intermediaries between the post-war "political 
revoiution" represented by EAM-ELAS and the re-establishment 
of the old order identified by EDES and backed by the 
British. In as much as the civil war spawned the creation 
of the Security Battalions it also marginalized the role of 
EDES, and with it the Republican cause, not only within the 
resistance movement but as a potential player in post-war 
Greece. On the other hand, EAM-ELAS between the fall of 
1943 and the summer of 1944 clearly emerged as a major 
political and military force which controlled most. of the 
Greek countryside and had an established infrastructure 


Security Battalions, 1943-1944", Journal of the Hellenic 
Diaspora, Vol. XV, Nos. 1 and 2, 1988, pp. 36~37. 


176. FO 371/43706 


177. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 21. 
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within the major cities and towns. The collapse of Italy 
also provided EAM-ELAS with an added bonus, since the one 
Italian division which managed to avoid internment by the 
Germans was forced to surrender to the AMM but in ELAS held 
territory. Despite British efforts to keep the Italian 
force intact logistical problems required that the Italians 
be dispersed but in the process they had to abandon their 
weapons.178 Most of these ended up in the hands of ELAS 
giving that organization a considerable number of artillery 


and heavy machine guns and hence decreasing its independence 


on British supplies. 


Thus with the exception of Zervas’ numerically inferior EDES 
bands and the limited number of guerrillas controlled by 
right-wing groups the only other force capable of containing 
what had now become an army, ELAS, was the Security 
Battalions. According to Hondros, after EAM-ELAS refused to 
accept the Lebanon Charter, Churchill, Eden and Leeper 
considered denouncing EAM-ELAS but were dissuaded by 
Woodhouse. The lattes had arrived in Cairo in June and 
proposed that if the British broke off with EAM-ELAS, the 


Security Battalions would be needed. Woodhouuse recommei.ded 


178. General Infante, the Commander of the Pinerolo Division 
instantly changed sides after the Italian surrender and 
signed an agreement with ELAS recognizing his unit as an 
Allied force. The Pinerclo Division had a compliment of 
12,000 well equipped men. Within one month, ELAS divided 
the Italian division into small units which were 
subsequently disarmed (Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 
1948, p. 101). 
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that contact be maintained with the battalions.!79 As 


mentioned above, Lela Karagiannis had been instructed to 
initiate talks with Dertilis, the commander of the Security 
Battalions, and persuade him to place his units at the 
disposal of the British in exchange for immunity from 
prosecution by the Greek Government.189° while these 
discussions were going on, koth Dertelis and Karagiannis 
were arrested in May and September respectively. 
Papandreou, with the support of Lord Moyne, was also 
considering the possibility of incorporating the Security 
Battalions into the new national army that was to be formed 
after liberation. 181 Although this plan fell through, 
during the summer of 1944 the absence of any strong and 
outright denunciation of these forces was used as indirect 


pressure for EAM-ELAS to join the Greek Government. 182 


After many mutual denunciations between EAM-ELAS and the 
Greek Government~in-Exile on 29 July EAM-ELAS informed Cairo 
that it was prepared to join the government providing that 
Papandreou stepped down as premier. This sudden change in 
policy has been attributed by some scholars to the influence 
of a Soviet mission which had arrived in Greece on 26 


179. Hondros, "Britain and the Security Battalions, 1943- 
1944", p. 37. 


180. Chapter 6. 
181. Papastratis, London 1984, p. 210. 


182. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 21 note 23. 
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July. 183 Both Churchill and Eden, however, denounced the 
condition of EAM-ELAS for Papandreou’s resignation. On 18 
August, Siantos, the acting secretary of the KKE and a 
member of the Central Committee of EAM, dropped all previous 
demands and accepted the admission of five EAM-ELAS 
representatives in the Greek Government.!84 In the meantime 
the British had resolved to send a small force to Greece to 
facilitate the transition from occupation to liberation but 
primarily to prevent EAM-ELAS from seizing power. 285 In 
early September the Greek Government-in-Exile moved to 
Caserta, Italy and on 26 September in conjunction with the 
British and the representatives of the resistance concluded 
an agreement (The Caserta Agreement) to facilitate the 
transition from occupation to liberation. The main concern, 
however, was the demobilization of the guerrilla bands and 
the re-establishment of the Greek Government. The essential 


provisions included: 


183. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 230; Woodhouse, Something 
Ventured, London 1982, p. 86. For a detailed study of the 
Soviet Mission in Greece and its possible role in the 
decision of EAM-ELAS to join the Greek Government see: Lars 
Baerentzen, "The Arrival of the Soviet Military Mission in 
July 1944 and KKE Policy: A study of Chronology", Journal of 
the Hellenic Diaspora, Vol. XII, Nos. 3 and 4 (Fall-Winter 
1986), pp. 77-111. 


184. The EAM ministers were sworn in on 3 September 1944 and 
received the following portfolios. Svolos was made minister 
of finance, Askoutis received communications, Tsirimikos, 
Porphyrogenis, and Zevgos were made ministers of economy, 
labour, and agriculture respectively, while Angelopoulos 
became undersecretary for finance. 


185. FO 371/43715 R 12457; Force 133 MEF Reports, 
GSOE/94506. 
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All guerrilla forces in Greece came under the 
control of the Greek Government. 

The Greek Government places those forces under 
the orders of General Scobie who has been 
nominated vy the Supreme Allied Commander as 
GOC Forces in Greece. 

The Greek guerrillas declare that they will 
forbid any attempt by any units under their 
command to take the law into their own hands. 
Such actions will be treated as a crime and 
will be punished accordingly. 

As regards Athens no action is to be taken save 
under the direct orders of General Scobie, GOC 
Forces in Greece. 

The Security Battalions are considered as 
instruments of the enemy. Unless they 
surrender according to orders issued by the GOC 
they will be treated as enemy formations. 

All guerrilla forces, in order to put an end to 
past rivalries, declare that they will forma 
national union to co-ordinate their activities 
in the best interests of the common struggle. 
General Zervas will continue to operate within 
the territorial limits of the Plaka Agreement 
and to co-operate with General Sarapnhis in 
harassing the German withdrawal within the 
territory between the northern Plaka boundary 
and Albania. 

General Saraphis will continue to operate in 
the remainder of Greece with the following 
exceptions: 


a) Attica Province. All troops in this 
province will be commanded by General 
Spiliotopoulos, acting in close co- 
operation with representatives of the 
Greek Government and assisted by a liaison 
officer nominated by General Saraphis. 

b) Peloponnese. Troops in this area to be 
commanded by an officer recommended by 
General Saraphis in agreement with the 
Greek Government, assisted by a British 
Liaison Officer. 

c) At a later stage Thrace (including 
Salonica) to be under command of an 
officer nominated by the Greek Government. 


The task of both commanders wili be to harass 

the German Withdrawal and to eliminate German 

garrisons. 

As territory is evacuated both commanders are 

personally responsible to Commander, Force 140 
(designation of British forces to arrive with 
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Scobie), for: 

a) Maintenance of law and order in the 
territories where their forces are 
operating. 

b) Prevention of civil war and killing of 
Greeks by Greeks. 

c) Prevention of infliction of any penalty 
whatsoever and of unjustifiable arrest. 

da) Assistance in the establishment of the 


legal civil authority an distribution of 
relief. 


The agreement was signed by: General Wilson, as the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theater; George Papandreou, 
on behalf of the Greek Government; Harold Macmillan, 
representing the British Government; and Generals Zervas and 
Sarafis for EDES and ELAS respectively. Remarkably EAM-ELAS 
accepted these conditions which after liberation, 
effectively gave the British and the Greek governments 
control of key areas thus enabling them to offset some of 
the strategic advantage held by ELAS. On 18 September 1944, 
almost a week before the Caserta Agreement, Harold 
Macmillan, the Resident Minister of State, confided in his 
diary that Greece is: "...in grave danger of EAM seizing 


power whenever the Germans are leaving.", 187 


Thus, despite 
the concessions given by EAM-ELAS, the British assumed that 
the Communist would use the resistance to gain control of 


Greece. For the next several months this underlying 


186. Woodhouse, Apple of Discord, London 1948, Appendix H, 
pp. 306-307. 


187. Harold Macmillan, War Diaries: Politics and War in the 


Mediterranean, January 1943-May 1945, New York 1984, 18 
September 1944, pp. 524-525. 
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principle guided British policy towards the Greek resistance 


and was a contributing factor to the December uprising. 


The provisions of Caserta, handed Athens over to 
Spiliotopoulos, a former member of the Committee of Six 
Colonels and an associate of General Vendiris, the new 
commander of the Greek Forces in the Middle East. Before he 
left for Cairo, Vendiris turned over to Spiliotopoulos 
control of RAN, an underground organization of conservative 
Greek officers and closely linked with the Military 
Hierarchy. Spiliotopoulos also replaced Apollo, when the 
later was summoned to Cairo to face charges of supporting 
EAM. Apollo’s organization was, as a result of his absence, 
almost destroyed by the German security services and 
Spiliotopoulos used its funds to arm agents of X (chi), an 
extreme right-wing organization dedicated to the cause of 
anti-Communism and closely connected with the Security 


Battalions. 288 


All the other stipulations in the Caserta Agreement were 
structured in a manner that would have limited the movement 
of ELAS’ forces and keep them away from the main cities of 
Greece and other strategic locations. In addition the 


clauses referring to law and order as well as the Security 


188. FO 371/43693 R 16288. According to another document, 
(WO 204/1985 74072) although X is not referred to by name, 
the instructions given to Spiliotopoulos by SOE were not 
only to take charge of the Apollo network but of: "other 
local groups unknown to us.". 
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Battalions, although the later were condemned, aimed at 
preventing ELAS from carrying out any summary executions and 
preventing it from seizing their weapons. As the day of 
liberation approached, special commando units were sent to 
the Peloponnese to assist in preventing the withdrawal of 
German units and prepare for the arrival of the British. 
Their reports as well as those from the British Liaison 
Officers in the Peloponnese added to the suspicions of the 
British that EAM-ELAS was preparing to take over the country 
and brought requests from the Foreign Office to increase the 
number of British troops in order to prevent a blood bath in 
the wake of the German withdrawal.!89 this forced the 
British to begin sending advance elements of Scobie’s forces 
into the north west Peloponnese on 24 September which 
arrived just as ELAS had captured the port of Patras along 
with its German garrison and local Security Battalion. The 
Germans were taken prisoner and the 1,600 man Security 
Battalion was interned by the British.19° In fact, the 
British Liaison Officers and members of Force 140 were 
instructed that whenever possible, the personnel of the 


Security Battalions were to be given preferred treatment and 


189. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 233; One report referred to 
a wholesale massacre at Pyrgos, the site of a battle between 
a Security Battalion and ELAS units. According to the 
report, ELAS was killing and executing all prisoners as well 
as civilians. It also suggested that there was considerable 
fear that the situation would get worse and affect other 
areas (WO 204/1985 74072). 


190. FO 371/43736 R 20177. 
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to remain armed in their barracks.191 


On 12 October 1944, the Germans pulled their forces out of 
Athens and began their withdrawal from Greece. Six days 
later, the Greek Government, along with a small British 
force arrived in Athens and after the cheering ended began 
to deal with the enormous problems of relief for the 
beleaguered population and the potential volatile issue of 


92 Papandreou had managed 


demobilizing the guerrilla bands. 1 
to shelve the constitutional issue Ly convincing George II 
to declare publicly that he would stay out of Greece until 
the question of the monarchy was settled by plebiscite but 
the monarch still refused to appoint a regent in his place. 
For the Greek Government, the most pressing issue was the 
establishment of a new national army to replace the 
guerrilla bands and participate in the defeat of Nazi 
Germany. With the exception of the Greek Navy and small air 


force, the Greek Government had under its control the 3rd 


Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion, the latter made 


191. WO 204/1985 74072. 


192. The Greek Government was to arrive in Athens on 17 
October 1944 but when it was realized that the 17th fell on 
a Tuesday, the day that Constantinople fell to the Ottomans 
and considered unlucky, the arrival was postponed to the 
18th. Consequently, the Greek Government was transported by 
a Canadian ship from Taranto to the island of Poros and for 
the sake of propriety, the passengers were transferred to 
the Greek cruiser Averoff. Although a very old ship and 
only able to make ten knots, the Averoff was the pride of 
the Greek navy in the Balkan Wars and thus had the honor of 
bringing the Greek Government to Athens (Leeper, London 1950 
pp. 73-74). 
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up of officers who could not be employed. These forces were 
all that remained of the Greek units in the Middle East 
after the mutinies and the subsequent purges. Their 
composition, as a result of the dismissal and court~marshal 
of liberals and Republicans who had participated in the 
mutinies, was conservative including many reformed 
Republicans such as Vendiris who now espoused the cause of 
the monarchy. This made them totally unacceptable to EAM- 
FLAS who feared that any new army based on these officers 
would simply restore the pre-war political status quo. For 
the time being, the 3rd Brigade was stationed in Italy and 


its disposition, at least officially, remained in question. 


In the fall of 1944, consequently, the Greek Government was 
dependent upon the small British force, made up of 
logistical personnel, the goodwill of EAM-ELAS and the 
Security Battalions. It seems clear from the events that 
unfolded between November and December that the Papandreou 
Government had decided, in cooperation with the British, to 
quietly re-instal at least the officers who had served in 
the battalions. At the same time it had become British 
policy to dissolve EAM and dismantle ELAS while using 
quisling forces to support the Greek Government. According 
to one SOE report, on 8 September 1944, it was recommended 
that: 

By a combination of secret and overt means to 


persuade the moderate majority to desert EAM-ELAS 
at an opportune moment and join the supporters of 


pe 
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the legal government. 
Details must vary slightly according to local 
corditions but the two essential principles are 


that secrecy must be maintained and that HMG must 
not appear to be connected with this scheme. 


The same report also outlined the policy towards other 
groups, including collaborators: 
By contrast with EAM the fragmentation of right 
wing groups Quisling and non-political formations 
has less importance. Leaders and rank and file 


could easily be made to support the legal 
Government of Greece when the time comes. 193 


After liberation, the majority of the Security Battalions 
were confined to the Goudi barracks outside Athens and in 
other locations in Attika. In the middle of November the 
British began to release Security Battalion officers from 
Averoff Prison and shortly, some of them were seen in 
uniform in the streets of Athens. Other elements of the 
Security Battalions were assisted by the British and the 
Greek General Staff to leave Greece for Egypt!94 while 
others who had been released in early November were formed 
into regular army units.195 on 23 November the Ministry of 
Defence published a list of two-hundred and fifty offices 


designated to command the new national guard units; of these 


193. Force 133 MEF Reports, Ref GSOE/94/505, "Maintenance of 


Law and Order in Greece". 
194. NARS RG 226: L49839; XL 2683; L49838. 
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eight had served with the Security Battalions.!9® fEam-ELAsS 
and the press were so outraged that the Government was 
forced to revise the list and drop those associated with the 
battalions as well as replace the Undersecretary of Defence 
with an ELAS officer, General Sarigiannis.197 Despite the 
uproar over this incident, the attempt to include members of 
the Security Battalions in the national guard indicated the 
first official step towards the rehabilitation of at least 


the officers who had served with these forces.1!98 


Rex Leeper and General Scobie did not officially condemn the 


196. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 23. 


197. According to Hondros ("Britain and the Security 
Battalions, 1943-1944", p. 35), the decisions made at Tehran 
by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin regarding war crimes 
worked to the advantage of those who served in the Security 
Battalions. The criteria for charging war criminals 
invested by United Nations commission set up by the Allies 
omitted atrocities committed by traitors or quislings of 
Allied nations against their own country. The Allies 
eventually agreed to three categories of collaborators: 1) 
Allied nationals in German uniform, 2) Allied nationals in 
military or paramilitary quisling formations, 3) Allied 
nationals who actively collaborated but did not take up arms 
against the Allies. The United States, writes Hondros, 
wanted to treat categories 1 and 2 as prisoners of war who 
would be screened for war crimes and turned over to their 
national governments for trial. The British Chiefs of Staff 
agreed but requested that "after thorough investigation, 
those found suitable" for incorporation into their national 
forces or formation into labor units, be transferred to 
their own governments. In 1945, the Greek courts trying 
collaborators ruled that the formation of the Security 
Battalions did not fall under the category of collaboration 
since their function had been to maintain law and urder and 
to act against criminal elements (Gerolymatos, "The Security 
Battalions and the Civil War", p. 25). 


198. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Civil 
War", p. 23. 
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actions of the Papandreou Government with regards to the 
Security Battalions. The British army continued to provide 
protection and assist in the gradual rehabilitation of the 
rank and file into elements of the Greek army and the police 
forces. They were guided in this policy, even before 
liberation, by the aimost absolute conviction that EAM-ELAS 
and through them the KKE was determined to seize power. 199 
On 9 August 1944, according to Gilbert, Eden outlined 
Britain’s policy towards post-war Creece to the War Cabinet 
and stressed the: 
...political importance of maintaining our 
position in Greece, and of avoiding a Communist 
coup qa’ etat immediately the Germans withdraw. 
Were the Greek Communist forces, who were strongly 
arme*, to seize power a massacre might follow. 
This would be very injurious to our prestige, and 
might even add Greece to the post-war Balkan Slav 
block which now showed signs of forming under 


Russian influence, and from_which we were anxious 
to keep Greece detached.". 


These pre-conceived notions were accentuated by the almost 
daily marches and protests by EAM-ELAS and by the knowledge 
that ELAS controlled most of Greece, with the exception the 
EDES forces in Epiros. Churchill, on the other hand, had 
secured the place of Greece within the British Sphere of 
influence by concluding a secret agreement with Stalin which 
divided the Balkans into British and Soviet zones.291 part 
199. On this see: Papastratis, London 1984, p. 213-216. 


200. Gilbert, The Road to Victory, Vol VII, London 1986, p. 
882. 
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of the motivation for the agreement with Stalin emanated 


from Churchill’s fear that the Greek Communists were planing 


a coup. 292 


There is little evidence, however, to indicated that the KKE 


203 


was planing to take such a step. Woodhouse, in his 


autobiography, writes that on the day of liberation, he was 
in Athens expecting EAM-ELAS to occupy the city but he 
admits that: "My fears that EAM would try to take over the 
city were unfounded, at least for the time being. There 
were uniformed guerrillas of ELAS to be seen, but in 
handfuls rather than hundreds." After the British 
authorities and the Greek Government had disembarked at 
Piraeus, Scobie’s ADC offered Woodhouse a place in one of 


the cars which were to take part in the victory parade in 
Churchill’s visit to Moscow on 9 October 1944. Officially, 
and to allay American suspicions over the creation of 
permanent spheres of influence, these divisions were to 
apply only for the duration of the war. Accordingly, it was 
agreed that the British would get 90% of Greece and the 
Soviets 10% Rumania was divided 90% to the Soviet Union and 
10% left for the others. Yugoslavia and Hungary were to be 
shared evenly while Bulgaria was distributed 75% for the 
Soviet Union and 25% for the others (Churchill, London 1953, 
Vol. 6, pp. 196-197; Gilbert, Road To Victory, London 1986, 
Vol. VII, pp. 992-1000. 


202. In August Churchill, according to his doctor and 
confidant Lord Moran (Churchill Taken from the Diaries of 


Lord Moran, London 1966, 21 August 1944, p. 185), was very 


worried about a communist take-over of Greece. 


203. According John O. Iatrides (Revolt in Athens, Princeton 
1972, pp. 149-150) the KKE had issued secret instructions to 
its members to cooperate with the Allies while at the same 
time make every effort to win the support of the middle 
classes. Iatrides bases his conclusions KKE documents 
captured during the December uprising. 
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Athens. When Woodhouse inquired where the guerrilla leaders 
were to be placed, he received a curious reply: "The 


guerrilla leaders? ... What has it got to do with them?" , 204 


Later Woodhouse declined an offer to serve as a political 
advisor on Scobie’s staff partly because he felt that such 
an appointment would remind the Greeks of the: "odious 
political advisors in ELAS" and in protest to the treatment 
given to his British and Greek subordinates who were either 
transferred or relegated to insignificant positions. 29° In 
fact, most of the members of the Allied Military Mission 
were evacuated right after liberation and the senior 
officers, who were familiar with the leading personalities 
of EAM-ELAS and who could have provided a clearer 
understanding of the Left, were not included on Scobie’s or 
Leeper’s staffs. On the contrary, according to Woodhouse, 
they were not wanted and that: "...incoming officers had 
been advised to disregard us because we had been too long in 


Greece and our judgement had become untrustworthy.", 296 


Between the end of October to early December events seemed 
to move increasingly towards another civil war. On 31 
October, the Papandreou Government proclaimed that the 
resistance had come to an end and on 1 November announced 
204. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 93. 
205. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 94. 


206. Woodhouse, Something Ventured, London 1982, p. 95. 


that all the guerrilla and resistance organizations as well 
as the civil police forces would be disbanded on 10 
December. In their place, Papandreou declared, the Greek 
Government would set up a new national guard and mobilize a 
new army. According to John Iatrides, the KKE attempted to 
recruit volunteers for the new national guard from the ranks 
of ELAS and submitted the names to the Greek Government of 
those who accepted, 297 Yet three weeks later, as mentioned 
above, the Greek Government when it published the list of 
the officers who were to command these forces, along with 
those acceptable to EAM-ELAS, included some membecs of the 
Security Battalions. For EAM-ELAS, the crucial issue was 
that the establishment of a new army and national guard had 
to be broadly based and not built around the 3rd Mountain 
Brigade and the Sacred Battalion. In addition, the large 
number of officers who had served in ELAS had to have equal 
access to command the new armed forces. Furthermore, EAM 
refused to disband ELAS unless the Greek Government 
dissolved the 3rd Mountain Brigade, the Sacred Squadron and 


the ultra right-wing organization X (chi). 


Indeed, the problem of demobilization quickly escalated into 
a crisis and was interpreted by the British as a trial of 
strength between the Greek Government and EAM. On 7 
November, Churchill informed Papandreou that the British 
forces were at the disposal of the Greek Government and 


207. Iatrides, Revolt in Athens, Princeton 1972, p. 156. 
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every effort was made to transfer the 3rd Mountain Brigade 
to Athens.298 on 9 November, the 3rd Brigade arrived in 
Athens and its presence, according to Hondros, "“...was the 
provocation which ignited the December explosion. ", 299 This 
conclusion is denied by Leeper who remained convinced that: 
"EAM’s attempt to seize power would have been made just the 
same.".719 ‘he analysis of Iatrides, and the extant 
evidence he has provided, 211 sustains Hondros’ assertion 
that the arrival of the 3rd Brigade in Athens forced EAM to 
seek a confrontation with the Greek Government and the 
British.?12 the clash came on 3 December 1944 when a mass 
demonstration by EAM-ELAS was fired upon by the Greek police 
killing twenty-two demonstrators. ELAS responded by a 
general attack on most of the police stations throughout 
Athens and within a few days, Greece was engulfed ina civil 


war. 


The guerrilla bands which the SOE had helped to develop, in 
order to tie up German forces during the occupation, now 
fought the British army which was forced to divert units 


from the Italian front to Greece. Ironically, the British 


208. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 239. 
209. Hondros, New York 1983, p. 240. 
210. Leeper, London 1950, p. 94. 
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were obliged to follow the German example and raise the 
specter of Communism to rally the forces of the Right 
against the andartes they had only a few months earlier 
supplied with arms and ammunition. During the fateful days 
of December, the Greek Minister of Defence ordered the 
release and employment of the Security Battalions. 7213 

Twelve thousand of these men were deployed in national guard 
units and participated in the battles against EAM-ELAS. In 
February 1945 the Varkiza Agreement brought an end to 
hostilities and the demobilization of the resistance. Part 
of the agreement called for the establishment of a new Greek 
army that would incorporate an officer corps including 
recruits from ELAS.714 In practice, however, the veteran 
ELAS officers were placed on the inactive list which allowed 
them to draw their salaries until they were officially 
demobilized.215 on tne other hand, by the summer of 1946, 
most of the officers who had served in the Security 
Battalions were formally re-instated in the Greek army, thus 
fulfilling a promise made to them by the Rallis Government 


in 1943. 


The December uprising was the legacy of the civil war which 
had broken out in the fall of 1943 because the Left feared 
213. Gerolymatos, "The Security Battalions and the Greek 
Civil War", pp. 24-25. 


214. EAM White Book (May 1944-March 1945), "Varkiza 
Agreement", Article V, No. 117. 


215. NARS RG 226 L57536. 
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that liberation would bring about a return of the political 
status quo. The hostilities between the warring guerrilla 
bands were suspended in February 1944, more so by mutual 
exhaustion than by the attempt to find an acceptable 
compromise. The patchwork agreements of Plaka and Caserta 
failed to address the crucial issue of the monarchy but they 
enabled the British to return to Greece and install the 
Greek Government-in-Exile in Athens with the acquiescence of 
the Left. After liberation, the SOE’s role in Greece was 
ended and intelligence on German movements was no longer 
necessary. The clash of SOE and Foreign office interests 
were removed, leaving the British free to support the 
Royalist Greek Government exclusively and in the process, 


condemning the country to all out civil war. 


Part IV 


Conclusions and Bibliography 
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Conclusion 


When the Greek Government went into exile, after the fall of 
Krete in May of 1941, the British Government based its 
policy on the assumption that the basic constitution of the 
Greek Government would be unchanged during the exile and 
that an Allied victory would see the return of that 
Government, with the King at its head, returning to Greece. 
Tre British Government would continue to maintain such a 
policy, despite the obvious divisions within Greek society, 
about the place of the monarchy, which had manifested itself 


even before the German occupation of Greece. 


At the same time, the British were faced with helping in the 
organization of some form of Greek resistance against the 
Axis occupation. Such a task fell, in part, to the SOE, 
many of whose members believed that effective resistance 
could only come from radical, even revolutionary, elements 
within the occupied state. So there were in fact two 
British policies, one dictated by the perceived military 
necessities, a policy that called for the creation and 
eventually the expansion of guerrilla activities and the 
other which called for the preservation of the existing 
Greek Government. Such policies were bound to clash no 
matter how much the British Government tried to separate out 


the military functions dictated by the war and the political 
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functions which represented its hope for the peace. 


However, it proved impossible to segregate the development 
of guerrilla bands from the political objectives of the 
organizations that controlled them. The SOE missions in 
Greece, consequently, became identified as the 
representatives of Great Britain and their support of the 
resistance gave the impression that the British also 
accepted the post-war agenda of those organizations. In the 
end, the SOE succeeded in organizing two large guerrilla 
armies which turned against each other in the fall of 1943. 
The contradictions of British policy towards Greece acted 
not only as a catalyst for the first Greek civil war in the 
mountains, but also its legacy ensured a second wave of 
hostilities in December 1944 and finally a much greater 
violent struggle between 1946-1949. The outbreak of these 
conflicts represented the partial failure of the British 
intelligence organizations in Greece to coordinate the 
guerrilla war but the fulfillment of Foreign Office policy 
which brought about the return of the Greek King and his 


government to Athens in October 1944. 


On the other hand, a great measure of the success of the 
British intelligence organizations in Greece was not the 
result of guerrilla activity but the implementation of 
espionage and sabotage operations which yielded considerable 


results between 1941-1944. Unfortunately, the history of 


jill, 
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the Greek resistance has been viewed from the prism of the 
guerrilla war in the mountains and little effort has been 
made to understand the significant contributions of 
espionage and sabotage activity during the occupation. 
Indeed, the history of British intelligence organizations 
and the implementation of espionage and other covert 
activities has been overshadowed by the exploits of 
guerrilla armies and the feats of British officers working 


behind -nemy lines. 


MI6, as its military designation indicates, originated from 
the intelligence department of the War Office and achieved 
its independence, in part, because senior British officers 
wanted to distance the armed forces from the ungentlemanly 
nature of espionage. During the First World War, MI6 
expanded rapidly and, in addition to espionage, extended its 
activities to subversion and guerrilla warfare. In Russia 
and in the Middle East, British agents financed and 
attempted to use local forces in the interests of British 
policy. The experiment worked against the Ottoman Empire in 
the Middle East and was popularized by the exploits of T.E. 
Lawrence but failed miserably in Russia. Interestingly 
enough, the former was an enemy while the latter ‘iad been an 
ally but in 1917 was only a partial friend. An important 
lesson, ignored at the time, was that Lawrence’s efforts 
were coordinated by the military in the Middle East whereas 


the activities of MI6 in Russia were half hearted and lacked 
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any direction. Both efforts originated under war time 
conditions and had post-war implications which strongly 
suggested that clandestine activities were unavoidably 
linked to political considerations. But as with so many 
other lessons of World War I, it seemed better not to 


remember them. 


In the inter-war years, intelligence was viewed as a wartime 
luxury and accordingly the budgets of the intelligence 
departments were drastically reduced. Thus, when the 
British faced the growing power of Nazi Germany they had to 
rely on a very small and compartmentalized intelligence 
establishment which was ill equipped to provide accurate and 
timely information. The approach to the problem of 
intelligence in the 1930’s was the creation of numerous 
committees and sub-committees which only served to further 
Balkanize an already divided and uncoordinated intelligence 
community. It was only in 1939 that the Joint Intelligence 
Sub-committee was created in a belated effort to assess as 
well as coordinate intelligence at a strategic level. Part 
of the stimulus for this was the potential of Ultra and to 
address the glaring need for directing and coordinating the 


efforts of the various intelligence departments. 


During this period (1935-1939), the theoretical concepts of 
the use of subversion, sabotage and resistance evolved from 


the realization that blockade could not be the sole element 
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of economic warfare. The driving force behind these theories 
was Desmond Morton, the head of the Industrial Intelligence 
Center and later, during the war, Churchill’s principal 
advisor on intelligence. Morton envisioned economic warfare 
as a weapon, directed by a civilian economic ministry, 
consisting of strategic bombing, mass resistance and 
sabotage all aimed at wreaking havoc behind the enemy’s 


lines and destroying his ability to wage war. 


The ministry that Morton proposed (Ministry of Economic 
Warfare) came into existence in 1939 but its activities were 
initially limited to the implementation of the blockade and 
providing intelligence to the Air Ministry on suitable 
economic targets. Until the collapse of France and the 
occupation of western Europe, blockade remained the primary 
arm of economic warfare. Despite this Morton’s ideas 
persisted, and in May 1940 the Joint Planning Staff 
recommended a strategy of bombing, mass resistance and 
sabotage as the focus of a new offensive against Germany. 
Part of this new strategy included the concept of a mass 
uprising of the resistance forces in occupied Europe which 
would coincide with a British invasion of the continent. 
The Chiefs of Staff, however, regarded this with great 
skepticism and the resources required for a mass rebellion 
were beyond the capabilities of Britain or the occupied 
Europeans in the immediate future. Although the mass 


uprising concept was abandoned, the creation of secret 


ae 
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armies, to be activated in conjunction with an allied 
invasion in the future, persisted and formed the basic 


premise for the strategic use of the resistance. 


The War Office and MI6 had only considered the possibilities 
of subversion, sabotage and guerrilla warfare after the 
Munich Crisis in 1938. In both cases, it was thanks to 
efforts of a few individuals that the concept of, what was 
later termed, irregular warfare, received serious 
consideration. In the War Office, 3.C.F. Holland set up MIR 
to plan and execute guerrilla warfare and special 
operations, while Laurence Grant organized Section D in SIS 
to implement sabotage and subversion. In 1940, both 
departments began to recruit agents and deploy their 


personnel in Europe and the Middle East. 


In Greece, anticipating the occupation of that country, MIR 
and Section D attempted to create an infrastructure of 
clandestine cells which would be used in the aftermath of a 
German occupation. Since the activities of MI6 in Greece 
prior to 1940 had been drastically reduced, the British 
intelligence agencies did not have a pre-established network 
of agents but relied on the small SIS station based in the 
British Legation in Athens. MIR and Section D, 
consequently, had to recruit any willing individuals who 
accepted to work for the British. In the case of Greece 


both agencies focussed on using Communists and disgruntled 
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Republicans since they provided the most readily available 
pool of potential operatives. Before both departments had 
an opportunity to develop their networks, Greece was overrun 
by the German army. MIR and Section D, which had by this 
time been amalgamated into the SOE, were forced to evacuate 
and only managed to leave behind a few embryonic cells with 


some radio sets and hidden caches of weapons. 


Almost concurrent with the activities of Section D and MI6, 
came the push for a new organization that would encompass 
the entire spectrum of sabotage, subversion, propaganda and 
guerrilla warfare. It was assumed that the Special 
Operations Executive, as the new organization was called, 
had to work with revolutionary elements simmering with 
discontent in occupied Europe and only needed weapons and 
guidance to strike at the enemy. The first minister 
responsible for the SOE, Hugh Dalton, genuinely believed 
that radicals, Unionist and Communists were by their very 
nature ideally suited for clandestine work. These 
assumptions were, in part, an extension of the theories of 
Morton and shared by Grant and Holland, the organizers of 
Section D and MIR. What was not assumed, however, were the 
political consequences of cooperating with such groups but 
in 1940 there was little thought of post-war repercussions. 
Britain was defeated on the continent and was in peril of a 
German invasion. For the moment the SOE, strategic bombing 


and economic warfare held the only prospects of striking 
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back at the enemy. 


The first directive to the SOE from the Chiefs of Staff in 
November 1940 stressed the implementation of subversive 
operations and sabotage and the creation of secret armies 
that would be activated to coincide with a British invasion 
of Europe. According to this strategy, in the interim 
period, these armies would remain inactive, receiving arms 
and training, while the SOE waged a war of sabotage, 
subversion and propaganda to erode the enemy’s morale and 
weaken his ability to fight. In Greece, the SOE modified 
this strategy not to create secret armies in anticipation of 
an invasion but to organize guerrilla warfare to support 
military objectives in the Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations. The subtle difference between the dormant 
secret armies concept, proposed by the Chiefs of Staff, and 
the active use of guerrilla bands, supported by the SOE, 
represents the crux of the fundamental misunderstanding 
between British political and military objectives in Greece. 
This was further compounded by the anomalous position of the 
SOE within the Whitehall establishment and the structural 


flaws of its Cairo branch. 


The SOE came under the direction of the Minister of Economic 
Warfare, not so much because its activities were compatible 
with the aims of that ministry, but because Hugh Dalton 


argued that a Labour cabinet member of the coalition 
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government ought to control an intelligence service. This 
not only isvlated the SOE from the Foreign Office, despite 
the future political repercussions of its activities, but 
segregated the Special Operaticns Executive from the 
intelligence community. Moreover, although the SOE came 
under the control of the Minister of Economic Warfare, in 
practice, it was an independent entity and only received 
general guidance from the minister. As an organization it 
was a hybrid of Section D, MIR and Electra House. These had 
been departments developed by other agencies who now greatly 
resented loosing resources and personnel to a new 
organization. MI6 was concerned that the operational 
activities of the Special Operations Executive would 
compromise its intelligence efforts in the field while the 
Ministry of Information argued that all propaganda activity 
fell under its jurisdiction. The conflict with the latter 
led to the establishment of the Political Warfare Executive, 
which created more ill-will, while the professional soldiers 


of MIR carved out their own organization within the SOE. 


SOE activities in Greece came directly under the control of 
the Cairo branch, which for the first two years was almost 
independent of the main headquarters in London. Thus if the 
SOE in London was only indirectly in contact with the 
Foreign Office and the War Cabinet, and hence British 
policy, the Cairo section was even further removed from the 


direction of the government. The SOE in Egypt had to 
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compete with the other intelligence agencies in Cairo as 
well as with the Foreign Office representatives and Middle 
East Headquarters which had direct responsibility for the 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations. Under these 
circumstances, its operations in Greece and the Balkans, to 
some extent, served to justify the existence of the SOE and 
maintain its autonomy. During the first year and one half 
of the Greek occupation, the SOE networks provided 
considerable information and assisted hundreds of Allied 
personal to escape to the Middle East. Yet this was not why 
the organization was set up. The gathering of intelligence 
and setting up escape routes was duplicated by the SIS, MI9 
and other intelligence services and did not entirely conform 


to SOE’s mandate of "Setting Europe Ablaze", 


After the Axis occupation of Greece and Yugoslavia the SOE, 
as well as the other intelligence agencies in Cairo, only 
had limited and indirect contact with their agents. The SOE 
had the Prometheus network but it only established radio 
link with Cairo in the Spring of 1942. For the time being, 
the first priority of SOE and the other intelligence 
services such as MI9 was to smuggie out of Greece Allied 
troops that had been left behind and evaded capture. 
Hundreds of these men had found refuge with a sympathetic 
Greek population which used this opportunity as a means of 
fighting against the Axis. For many Greeks, hiding British 


and Allied soldiers served as the first introduction to 
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clandestine activity. At the same time it provided the SOE, 
as well as the other intelligence services, with a source of 
potential agents and the means of organizing subversive and 


sabotage operations. 


This was the intention of the first SOE/MI9 mission in 
Greece, headed by John Atkinson. The mission failed, as a 
result of the incompetence of the man in charge, but in the 
process it decapitated the leadership of the emerging 
underground in Athens. The first member: of the resistance 
in Greece were those that had participated in hiding Allied 
soldiers. Atkinson, himself had been one of those left 
behind and had received shelter and assistance to escape 
from Greece. The contacts he made, while in Athens, formed 
the nucleus of the network he established in the fall of 
1941 and became the first victims of the Axis security 
services in the winter of 1942. Many of them came from the 
Athenian establishment and had the potential of playing a 
leading role in the resistance, the vacuum created was 
quickly filled by more radical elements with a post-war 


political agenda. 


Throughout the winter and spring of 1942, opposition to the 
occupation took essentially two forms: underground groups 
who focussed their activities on espionage and sabotage and 
organizations who planned for resistance on a national 


level. Some made contact with the SOE while others managed 


to offer their services to the SIS as well as to other 
British intelligence services. Yet no attempt was made to 
coordinate the services themselves or the activities of 
their networks in Greece. Within the SOE itself there was 
considerable division and duplication of effort which was 
made worse by the annual purging of the Cairo SOE senior 
administrators. The uneasy relationship between the 
collection of intelligence and the instigation of sabotage 
activity, which reflected the contradictory roles of the SOE 
and the SIS, were also mirrored within the Special 
Operations Executive. The SOE in Cairo was in essence two 
organizations. One dealt with sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare while the other organized espionage cells and 
concentrated on gathering intelligence. Originally, there 
were three but the propaganda section was handed over to the 
Political Warfare Executive. The different roles of the two 
halves of the Cairo SOE were further accentuated by the 
character of their personnel. The Operations Directorate, 
was staffed by professional soldiers, while the so called 
Political Directorate was made up of civilian amateurs 
recruited for the duration of the war. The professionals 
were in charge of irregular warfare and sabotage, while the 
civilians were responsible for intelligence. Ideally, both 
departments were to coordinate their activities; in 
practice, each functioned almost in total isolation while 


its operatives in the field pursued different objectives. 


_ bie. 
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The contradictory and overlapping policies of the SOE was 
best exemplified by the MIDAS and Harling missions in 
Greece. In the summer of 1942, the SOE dispatched a second 
mission to Greece, led by Tsigantes. The MIDAS team was to 
block the Korinth cannel and destroy one of the railroad 
bridges connecting Thessaloniki to Athens. Through the 
intervention of Kanellopoulos, Tsigantes was also charged 
with forming a non-partisan organizazion to coordinate the 
disparate resistance groups that were mushrooming in the 
summer of 1942. Although Kanellopoulos was acting on his 
own initiative, he believed that the resistance in Greece 
should be directed and controlled by the Greek Government- 
in-Exile. The failure of Tsigantes to create such an 
organization represented the only opportunity the Greek 
Government-in-Exile ever had of establishing a direct link 
with occupied Greece and having any influence in shaping the 


course of the resistance. 


The period between the fall of 1942 to the beginning of 
summer in 1943 represents the first pivotal stage in the 
development ot the Greek resistance. The key to this 
critical phase of the Greek resistance and its relationship 
to the SOE lies in understanding three fundamental factors 
which manifested themselves between September 1942 to August 
1943. First, the failure of Tsigantes to establish an 
organization to coordinate ne resistance and the arrival of 


a third SOE mission (Harling) to destroy the rail link 
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between Thessaloniki and Athens as well as the impact of its 
success. Second, the establishment of the Harling team as a 
permanent military mission in Greece. Third, the isolation 
of the Greek Government-in-Exile from direct contact with 
occupied Greece and the exercise of exclusive jurisdiction 
by the SOE over the guerrilla bands that developed and 


expanded in the winter of 1943. 


Underlying these factors was the SOE policy of supporting 
left-wing and revolutionary organizations in Greece since it 
was assumed that they were the ideal forces to instigate 
resistance activity. The fact that left-wing and Republican 
organizations were hostile to the Greek Government-in-Exile 
also meant that the SOE was the only body that could attempt 
to direct and control their activities in the field. It 
must also be kept in mind, that the survival of the SOE as 
an independent entity and the war in North Africa provided 
the backdrop for these events, and that prior to the fall of 
1942 the military situation was bleak. Rommel’s forces had 
crossed the Egyptian frontier and SOE Cairo, while just 
completing another period of reorganization, was preparing 
to move its offices out of Egypt. Under these circumstances 
scant attention was paid to the political repercussions of 
supporting ‘teft-wing or Republican resistance groups in 
Greece, what mattered was that they were willing to fight 


and disrupt the Axis forces in Greece. 
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The consequences of this strategy caused more difficulties 
than the SOE had anticipated. Support of EDES and ELAS 
created a serious breach with the Foreign Office while it 
enhanced the reputations of crganizations whose policies 
were diametrically opposed to the Greek Government-in-Exile 
and the British Government. In addition, the volt face by 
zervas regarding the Greek monarchy, thanks in part to 
Woodhouse’s influence, did little for the former’s 
reputatior while it drove many moderate Republicans in the 
arms of EAM-ELAS. Consequently, the BMM eliminated any 
possibility that EDES had in establishing a popular based 
movement. On the other hand, its support of EAM-ELAS and 
the recognition of ELAS by the British as an Allied military 
force proved more valuable than all the military supplies 


dropped to that organization by the RAF. 


The expansion and influence of the Greek resistance movement 
developed, with the support of the SOE, at a time when it 
was no longer of critical importance to the war in the 
Mediterranean. The victery at El Alamein had pushed the 
Africa Corps further west thus negating the importance of 
Greek harbors as supply bases for Rommel’s forces. 
Furthermore, the strategic decline of Greece was accelerated 
by the Allied landings in North Africa and later in Sicily 
and Italy. Yet it is during this period that the Greek 
resistance grew with a corresponding increase in the number 


of SOE missions in the Greek mountains. Despite this, the 
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SOE was not able to influence the numerically superior 
forces of EAM-ELAS, and hence the course of the resistance, 
but rather it was placed in the position of reacting to 
events that had little to do with fighting the Axis but 


concerned the political future of post-war Greece. 


This was dramatically illustrated by the failure of the 
andarti delegation to Cairo. In August 1943, the arrival in 
Cairo of a delegation representing the major resistance 
groups caused a major political crisis for the Foreign 
Office and the Greek Government-in-Exile. The presence of 
the delegation served to highlight the contradictions of 
British policy which was caught between pcst-war political 
considerations and military expediency. The crisis brought 
about another purge of the Cairo SOE, which was held 
responsible for bringing the delegation out of Greece, and 
acted as a catalyst for the outbreak of civil war in the 
Greek mountains. Operation Animais had not only convinced 
the Germans that Greece was about to be invaded by the 
Allies, but for EAM-ELAS it raised the specter of a British 
dominated liberation of Greece. The invasion did not come, 
but the failure of the Greek Government-in-Exile and the 
British to come to terms with the demands of the resistance 
not only contributed to the outbreak of civil war but laid 
the foundations for a future confrontation between the 
British and EAM-ELAS. The civil war ended with the Plaka 


Agreement and an attempt was made to address the demands of 
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the resistance with the Lebanon Charter and the 
establishment of a Greek coalition government. The Caserta 
Agreement remarkably brought EAM into the coalition 
government and enabled the British to return to Greece 
without any opposition from ELAS. Yet these agreements only 
skirted the outstanding political issues which faced Greece 
in the aftermath of liberation. The British were convinced 
that ali the concessions of the Left were a ploy to buy time 
and seize the country at an opportune moment. Preparing for 
such an eventuality, such as re-activating the Security 
Battalions and bringing the 3rd mountain Brigade and the 
Sacred Squadron to Athens in November, simply confirmed the 
worst fears of EAM and exacerbated an already volatile 
situation. Accordingly, the last act of the Greek 
resistance in the war was to confront the British army in 


the streets of Athens. 


Significantly, the SOE played a marginal role in the events 
that led to the December uprising although it received the 
lion’s share of the blame for its causes. In the fall of 
1943, the Cairo SOE, as a result of the crisis caused by the 
andarti delegation, had been placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. This brought the 
coordination of guerrilla operations in line with military 
strategy but did not address the fundamental problem of 
reconciling that strategy with British policy. In effect, 


the problem was transferred to the military who essentially 
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dealt with the Greek resistance more or less along the lines 
that had been adopted by the SOE. It was far too late to 
disavow EAM-ELAS and not enough time to expand EDES or 
create another organization to counter the influence of the 
Left. Headquarters Middle East, consequently, viewed the 
Greek resistance from a narrow military perspective, leaving 
it to the Foreign Office and the Greek Government-in-Exile 


to work out the political ramifications. 


On the whole, the SOE contribution to the war effort in 
Greece was impressive and occasionally dramatic but seldom 
decisive. Between 1942 and 1944, the AMM personnel in 
Greece reached six hundred officers and other ranks deployed 
in eighty-two missions. During the same period, these in 
conjunction with the Greek guerrilla bands carried out over 
three thousand subversive operations averaging ninety-four 
per month which peaked at three hundred from April to 
November 1944. The results were: 34, 650 enemy casualties 
of which 20, 000 were German. Two thousand one hundred 
operations were executed against the Axis communications 
which led to the destruction or damage of: two hundred 
locomotives, one thousand five hundred and forty-four 
wagons, the derailment of one hundred and seventeen trains, 
sixty seven bridges and five tunnels. The rail lines were 
cut in one hundred and fifty-seven spots and at least 
twenty-eight ken Of rail line was destroyed. In 


addition, twenty-five cuts were made on the telephone lines 
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accounting for the destruction of twelve thousand meters of 
cable. Two hundred operations were carried out against 
roads destroying one hundred and thirty-six bridges and 
-.ght hundred and fifty-four military transports. 
Approximately forty operation were aimed at Axis stores and 
equipment which resulted in the elimination of seventeen 
ammunition and petrol sites, the destruction of: one 
thousand tons of petrol, one thousand shells, two hundred 
bombs, eight hundred and forty cases of ammunition, five 
aircraft, and sixteen tanks. This also included the 


destruction or damage of five chrome and nickel mines.+ 


How significant these operations were in retarding the 
German war effort, remains an open question. For the most 
part, the German forces in Greece remained static and 
consisted of secondary troops. The Germans concentrated 
their limited forces in key strategic locations and major 
areas such as Athens, Thessaloniki, Krete and some of the 
other Aegean islands. The rest of Greece was turned over to 
the Italian army which failed to maintain control and keep 
the regions under its jurisdiction pacified. As a result, 
forty percent of the mountain regions of Greece came under 
the control of the resistance but as long as the guerrillas 
kept to the mountains and away from the communications links 


they caused little concern to the Germans. 


1. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, pp. 6-10. 
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Operation Animals certainly made a significant contribution 
to the Allied victory in Sicily but all the German divisions 
brought to Greece in anticipation of a British invasion were 
transferred out once the real target became known. After 
the collapse of Italy, the Germans managed to intern most of 
the Italian divisions in Greece and replace them in part by 
the creation of the Security Battalions. The outbreak of 
civil war in the mountains also enabled the Germans to check 
the guerrilla bands by using their fcrces to maintain a 
balance of power between ELAS and EDES, thus allowing the 
Greeks themselves to contain the resistance. The almost 
orderly retreat of the Wehrmacht from Greece in October 
1944, with the exception of minor skirmishes, is ample proof 


of the success of German counter-insurgency. 


During a longer period, 1941-1944, the SOE intelligence 
networks employed over six hundred British and three 
thousand Greek operatives. Some of these groups were able 
to account for the sabotage of two-hundred and fifty three 
ships, over sixty eight thousand tons of which thirteen 
thousand were ascertained sunk. According to the Report on 
SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the Aegean Sea“, 
the intelligence work of these groups made a major 


contribution to the Allied War effort. In this field the 


SOE achieved significant results without the political 


2. Report on SOE Activities in Greece and the Islands of the 
Aegean Sea, pp. 16-17. 
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ramifications associated with the guerrilla war. For the 
most part, many of those who participated in espionage and 
sabotage have remained anonymous and their activities 
shrouded in the closed archives of the Public Records 
Office. As more information comes to light, however, 
greater emphasis will be placed on the significant 
contributions of the espionage and sabotage organizations in 
occupied Greece and their impact upon the Allied war effort 


in the Mediterranean. 


The SOE guerrilla operations caused considerable damage and 
inflicted casualties but did not result, with one exception, 
to the transfer of significant German forces to Greece to 
the determent of another theater of operations. After the 
Battles of El Alamein and Stalingrad, the German presence in 
Greece was of negligible value and of little importance to 
the Allied effort in the Mediterranean. It can be argued, 
that proportionally it cost the British almost as much in 
resources to harass the Wehrmacht in Greece as the Germans 
to keep it there in the first place. This was sadly proven 
by the transfer of British forces from the Italian front to 


Athens during the December uprising in 1944. 


In essence, the failure to address the political issues 
generated by the creation of the resistance movement during 
the occupation served as the underlying cause of the 


violent confrontation with EAM-ELAS. Part of the failure 
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originated from the fundamental misunderstanding that 
revolutionary forces were best suited to instigate a 
resistance movement. The SOE strategy of developing the 
Greek Left and Republican groups was based on the assumption 
that only these forces had the revolutionary fervor 
necessary to fight the occupation. In practice, resistance 
itself was a revolutionary act regardless of the political 
ideology of any organization that fought the Axis. During 
the occupation the British were able to balance the entire 
spectrum of the resistance against the Germans and Italians 
but even before the aftermath of liberation these forces 
were ranged against each other and could not be prevented 


from engaging in a series of bitter and tragic civil wars. 
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Abwehr 


A Force 


AFHQ 
AI10 


AKE 


AI 
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A/O 


APOLLO 


APS 


ASO 


AST 


ATB 


BBC 
BLO 
BMM 
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List of Abbreviations and Terms 


German Military Intelligence 


Special Forces Unit Responsible for 
Organizing Deception behind Enemy Lines 


Allied Forces Headquarters 
SOE Cover Name 


Agrotiko Komma Ellados 
(Agrarian Party of Greece) 


Air Intelligence (Branch of the Air Ministry) 
Allied Military Mission 
Greek Guerrilla forces 


Abwehroffizier (Subortinade Abwehr Officer 
responsible for Internal Security) 


British Espionage and Sabotage Organization 
in Greece 


Axis Planning Section 


Antifasistiki Stratiotiki Organosis 
(Antifascist Military Organization) 


Abwehrstelle (Abwehr Intelligence Section) 


Advisory Committee on Trade Question in Time 
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cD 


CEO 
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Comintern 
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cece 
DDI 
D/cD 
DDMI 


DDMI (F) 


DDMI (I) 


DDMI (0) 


DDMI (P) 


DDMI (PW) 


DDMI (Y) 


DDNI 
DGFP 
DMI 
DNI 
DRC 


EAM 
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Executive Director of SOE 

Chief Executive Officer (SOE) 

Committee of Imperial Defence 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
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Chiefs of Staff (British) 
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Deputy Director of Military Intelligence 
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(National Democratic (Republican) Hellenic 
League) 


EEAM 


EEE 


EKKA 


ELAS 


ELD 


EH 
EP 


ESPO 


FCI 


FO 

Force 133 
Force 140 
FRUS 

GAF 

GAK 

G Officer 
GC and CS 


Gendarmerie 


GHQ 


GS (R) 


HQ 
HMG 


Ethnikon Ergatikon Apelevtherotikon Metopon 
(National Workers’ Liberation Front) 


Ethnike Enosis Ellados 
(National Union of Greece) 


Ethniki kai Koinoniki Apelevtherosis 
(National and Social Liberation) 


Ethnikos Laikos Apelevtherotikos Stratos 
(National Popular Liberation Army) 


Enosis Laikis Dimikratias 
(Union of Popular Democracy) 


Electra House 
Sub-Committee of Economic Pressure on Germany 


Ethniki Sosialistiki Patriotiki Organoscis 
(National Socialist Patriotic Organization) 


Industrial Intelligence in Foreign Countries 
Sub-Committee 


Foreign Office 

SOE forces in the Balkans 

British forces designated for the liberation 
Foreign Relations of the United Sates 

German Air Force 

General State Archives (Greece) 

Head of Geographical region in SIS 
Government Code and Cypher School 


Ethniki Chorophilaki 
(National Provincial Police) 


General Headquarters 


Research section of General Staff, later 
renamed MIR 


Headquarters 


His Majesty’s Government 
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IAEA 


IIc 


KKE 


KODROS 
MALEAS 
MCO 

ME 

MEF 
MEIC 
MEW 

MI 
MI(C) 
MI3 


MI5 


MI6 
MI9 
MI14 


Istorikon Archeion Ethnikis Andistaseos 
(Historical Archive of the National 
Resistance) 

Head of Abwehr Intelligence Section 
Industrial Intelligence Center 
Intelligence Officer 

Intelligence Section (Operations) 
Intelligence Security Liaison Division 
Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee 

Joint Intelligence Committee Army, Middle 
Joint Intelligence Staff 


Joint Planning Staff 


Kommounistiko Komma Ellados 
(Communist Party of Greece) 


Greek Espionage Organization in Greece 
Greek Espionage and Escape Organization 
Military Control Officer 

Middle East 

(Allied) Middle East Forces 

Middle East Intelligence Center 
Ministry of Economic Warfare 

Military Intelligence (War Office) 
First military designation of SIS 


Military Intelligence (Occupied Europe) 
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The British Security and Counter-Intelligence 


Service 
The Military Designation of the SIS 
Military Intelligence (Escape) 


Military Intelligence (Germany) 


MT15 


MI17 
MI18 
MI19 


MIDAS 614 


MIR 

ML 

MLO 
MO1 
MO4 
NID 
NID(Q) 
NARS 
NID(Q) 
oIc 
OKW 
OMEROS 
Oss 


OVRA 


PAO 


PCO 


PEAN 


PEEA 
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Military Intelligence (German anti- 
aircraft defences) 


Military Intelligence (Secretariat of DMT) 
Military Intelligence (Ultra) 
Military Intelligence (Interrogation) 


Joint SOE and Greek Intelligence and Sabotage 
Mission to Greece 


Military Intelligence (Research) 

Military Liaison 

Military Control Officer 

SOE Cover Name 

SOE Cover Name in Cairo 

Naval Intelligence Division 

Cover Name for SOE 

National Archives of the United States 

SOE Cover Name 

Operational Intelligence Center (Admiralty) 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 

Greek Espionage Cell 

Office of Strategic Services 
Organizzazicne di vigilanza e repressione 
dell’antifascismo (organization of vigilance 
for repressing anti~fascism, Italy) 
Panelliniki Apelevtherotiki Organosis 
(Pan-Hellenic Liberation Organization, 
formally YVE) 


Passport Control Officer 


Panellikos Enosis Agonizmenon Neon 
(Pan-Hellenic Union of Fighting Youth) 


Politiki Epitropi Ethnikis Apelevtheroseos 
(Political Committee of National Liberation) 
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Politburo Political Bureau of the Communist Party 
POW Prisoner of War 

PREM Prime Minister’s Papers 

PWE Political Warfare Executive 

RN Royal Navy 

SAS Special Air Service 

Sol Special Operations 1 (SOE Department 


Responsible for Propaganda) 


SERVICE 5-165 Greek Espionage Organization in Greece 


so Special Operations 

S02 Special Operations 2 (SOE Department 
Responsible for Operations) 

$03 Special Operations 3 (SOE Department 
Responsible for Planning) 

SIGNT Signal Intelligence 

SIME Security Intelligence Middle East 

SIS Secret or Special Intelligence Service (MI6) 

SKE Sosialistikon Komma Ellados 


(Socialist Party of Greece) 


SOE Special Cperations Executive 
xX Chi (Royalist right-wing organization 
Y Service The department responsible for the 


interpretation, analysis and decryption 
of Intelligence 


YVE Yperaspistai Voreiou Ellados 
(Defenders of Northern Greece) 
wo War Office 


W/T Wireless Telegraphy 


FO DID Ina PD LL ae 
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Transliteratien Table 


Alphabet 

A, «=a 

B, B =v 

Fr, y = g9 (hard) 
y (soft) 

A, d6=a4 

E, € =e 

Z,¢=2 

H, nm = 1 

8, 8 = th 

I, w= 

K, wx = k 

A, A=l 

M, p=Mm™ 

N, ve=n 

a, € =k 

0, °=0 

nt, w = p 

P,p=r 

=, 0,S = 5S 

T, t=t 

T, v=y 

®, d= f 

X, x = 
h (soft) 

v, Ww = ps 

Nn, WwW = Oo 


Vowel and Consonant 


Combinations 
ae = al 

€t = eL 

Oot = O1 
vl = 1 

«xv = af or av 
€v = ef or ev 
no = if or 1v 
ov = ou 

v1 = aor nd 
ut = b or mb 
YK = g or ng 
YY =ng 

To = ts 

1g = dz 


ch or kh (hard) 


pa. 


s 
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